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Tus fighter plane, with its six wing guns spitting 
fire, uses up enough copper every minute to make 
several miles of telephone line. 

That’s the right use for copper now — and it’s the 
reason why we can’t continue to expand our facili- 
ties to take care of the expanding Long Distance 
telephone traffic. 

Right now, our lines are flooded with Long Dis- 
tance calls. Most of them have to do with the war 
— they must have the right of way. 

Will you help us keep the wires clear for war 
calls — industrial calls that send a plane down the 
assembly line — military calls that send it into the 
air against the enemy? 

You can do it by keeping your own calls as few 
and as brief as possible. And you'll be bringing 
Victory that much nearer. 








Bell Telephone System 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR WAR AND 


FOR PEACE* 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 


Cornell University 


NY period of war is necessarily a more or 
less revolutionary era. Movements and 
tendencies already under way are speeded 

up and new ones develop to meet new conditions. 
There is a conflict between the status quo ante and 
the pressure to meet vital needs in a new way. 

This has been well brought out by Kenneth 
Roberts in his story, Oliver Wiswell, in which he 
holds that the American Revolution was as much a 
revolution of the lower and middle classes against 
the tories as against England. 

The first World War brought about a general 
awakening to the need for community organiza- 
tion. From small beginnings of using the school 
as a social and civic center in the first decade of 
this century, there had grown up a strong com- 
munity center movement which held its first na- 
tional conference in Chicago in 1916 under the 
leadership of John Collier. It formed the National 
Community Center Association which did much to 
spread its gospel through its monthly publication, 
The Community Center, during the next eight years 
of its existence, when it was absorbed into the Na- 
tional Education Association.! 

: When this country entered the war in 1917 Con- 
gress established the system of national, state and 
county councils of defense through which all 
civilian war activities cleared. Through the in- 
fluence of some of the leaders in the community 
center movement this system was carried down to 
the local community, and just before the Armistice 


* Read before the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, April 3, 1942. 

1Cf. Jesse F. Steiner, Community Organization 
(New York; The Century Co., 1925), chap. IX,‘ The 
School Community Center Movement.” 


was declared a vigorous campaign was under way 
for organizing community councils to carry on 
civilian war activities.2 With peace these quickly 
dissolved, but the need for coordination between 
the efforts of various voluntary organizations had 
been demonstrated and the feeling of identity with 
a local community had been aroused as never 
before. 

Other movements for community organization 
also arose during the war and have had more lasting 
influence. Due to the many drives for funds for 
war activities, war chests were formed in large 
numbers of cities, which were later transformed 
into community chests, so that we now have a well- 
established system of privately supported com- 
munity chests and councils for the support of pri- 
vate philanthropic and character-building agencies, 
and for the study and coordination of programs of 
social work. 

War Camp Community Service, which had pro- 
vided recreation centers for the men in service 
during the war, became Community Service, Inc. 
and for a few years made a vigorous campaign for 
erecting community buildings for social and recre- 
ational centers as war memorials, which did much 
toward fostering community identification and 
providing better facilities for organizations devoted 
to the general community welfare. 

Although the Smith-Lever Act for extension 
work in agriculture and home economics had been 
passed in 1914, it was the need for food production 


2 See Elliott Dunlap Smith, “Community Councils— 
Their Present Work; Their Future Opportunity.” 
Proceedings of the First National Country Life Con- 
ference, at Baltimore, 1919, pp. 36-46, and Appendix 
C, Community Council Circular No. 4, of the Council 
of National Defense, pp. 223-238. 
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and conservation during the war which speeded its 
rapid development in 1917-1918. This move- 
ment organized its work on a community basis and 
has probably been the largest factor in stimulating 
community organization in rural areas, with many 
thousands of local community clubs, which have 
often given rise to community councils, in func- 
tion if not in name. 

It is a well-known sociological phenomenon that 
in times of crisis people tend to flock together, be- 
cause only through collective action can they 
achieve their ends. Such a period was the in- 
dustrial depression of the thirties, which resulted 
in a renewed emphasis on community effort. In 
our cities we had a wave of all sorts of coordinating 
committees and councils, for health, recreation, 
parent education, youth, etc. We have been learn- 
ing how to work together. 

And now, before we have recovered from the 
depression, we are suddenly plunged into the most 
terrible world-wide catastrophe which has ever 
occurred. Again we are faced with the necessity 
of collective action as never before. Is community 
organization important in this situation and can 
we learn from past experience, or must we have to 
relearn the lessons of a generation ago by the route 
of trial and error with all the loss of effort and of 
life which thet entails? 

A war necessitates organization, for there is an 
unusual amount of civic work to be done and a 
shortage of labor for it. In war we cannot afford 
waste, inefficiency, and duplication of effort; but to 
obtain efficiency there must be a division of labor 
and adequate direction. Adequate community 
organization for war activities requires that or- 
ganizational status and vested interests must give 
way for the job that needs doing now. There is 
always a tendency for established groups to seek to 
protect their programs of work from a loss of 
identity in war activities, particularly among those 
which have become _institutionalized. The 
women’s lodge may have to give way to the local 
branch of the Red Cross or to act as a unit under 
its direction. The men’s bowling team may have 
to make way for first aid classes and fire-wardens’ 
meetings. First things must come first. 

It is a time when old leadership which has be- 
come entrenched by social status but is unable to 
meet the new demands upon it, must be boosted to 
honorary positions and the active leadership be 
given to those who have the vision and ability to 
guide and who can command a wider following. 


New leadership will inevitably arise in any crisis, 
but it is important that it be welcomed and given 
the largest opportunity to function, rather than 
that it be suppressed by those who may have been 
valuable leaders a generation ago, but who are 
not now so closely in touch with all classes of the 
community and do not have the energy or diplo- 
macy to meet a war situation. 

The inevitability of some sort of community 
organization and the wasted time and energy which 
arise from lack of organization have been well de- 
scribed in a recent bulletin by Dr. C. Arnold Ander- 
son which gives a very interesting account of what 
happened in the communities of Central Iowa 
during the first World War.’ In it he clearly 
shows the evils of competing organizations, of 
creating too many new organizations and com- 
mittees, and of a lack of understanding among 
them regarding their common tasks. He also 
brings out the fact that with an uncoordinated 
program the public interest cannot be maintained, 
for two drives at one time or in successive weeks 
are unable to enlist public support, whereas if 
properly spaced both might have succeeded. We 
cannot center our attention and interest on more 
than one thing at a time. 

On the other hand, while a. division of labor is 
necessary as between various activities, it is highly 
important that the leaders of all of them be kept 
informed as to the whole program so that coopera- 
tion may be intelligent and properly timed. 

In very many cases organization for war ac 
tivities will mean setting up some new form of co 
ordinating agency, a community council, or similar 
committee. 

_In short, community organization for war ac- 
tivities is simply a speeding up and perfecting of 
the integration of our organizational resources, a 
process which has been growing gradually in our 
more progressive communities, both urban and 
rural, during the past two decades, to which the 
war gives a new stimulus to meet the urgency of 
the present situation. 

“But why waste time and effort on community 
organization in a time of war?” I hear the average 
citizen say. The answer is obvious to a sociologist 
who has studied the structure of society, for it is 
the community which is the most effective local 
unit for collective action below the county and 


°C. Arnold Anderson and Bryce Ryan, War Came to 
the Iowa Community. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College, 
Bulletin P36 (New Series), January, 1942. 
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the State. If we are to have effective organization 
of the mass of our citizens for war activities it will 
be most efficient on a community basis. This has 
already occurred in the cities and larger towns, 
which have a corporate identity and are accustomed 
to acting collectively. It is more difficult in 
the rural community, for often it is ill-defined and 
has no machinery for united action. Yet even in 
the country the natural tendency is to organize 
such activities around the village or open country 
center where the people of the area meet most 
frequently. 

I am not at all particular as to just how com- 
munity areas are defined for war purposes, so long 
as they correspond to the wishes of the people and 
represent the areas in which they normally and 
naturally associate together. Obviously, to try 
and combine two rival villages and their tributary 
areas into a unit for war activities will not be con- 
ducive to a smooth-working organization. 

Where legal measures and governmental ap- 
propriations are involved, it is necessary to or- 
ganize within the boundaries of established 
governmental units, counties, cities, wards, town- 
ships and incorporated villages. But for most 
civilian war activities, governmental boundaries 
are often more of a nuisance than a benefit. We 
have already learned this in the planning of con- 
solidated school or high school districts, and we are 
creating them as functional areas. The same 
applies to rural fire, electricity, and water districts. 
But in nongovernmental affairs we still cling to 
governmental units even though they are not 
adapted to the functions involved. This is true 
in both city and country. Part of this is due to 
the fact that our invisible government, the machin- 
ery of political parties, is set up along the lines of 
governmental units, and local political leaders are 
jealous of any form of organization which brings 
power to nonpolitical leadership.2 The average 
political leader has no love for citizens’ associa- 
tions or taxpayers’ associations unless he can con- 
trol them. Any independent organization of 
citizens which includes them all and cuts across 
their usual organizational affiliations is inimical to 


4As an example, see James B. Bamford, “Listen 
Washington! The Local Community Talks Back,” 
Survey Midmonthly, LXVIII, March, 1942, 72-74. 

5 A nice example of this is seen in Wilbur G. Phillips, 
Adventures in Democracy (New York: Social Union, 
Inc., 1939), in which he described the Mohawk-Brighton 
Social Unit experiment in Cincinnati in 1920. 


the control of the political party leader, at least he 
thinks so, and therefore he either opposes it or 
seeks to inject political leadership into it under 
other guises. 

This tendency to try and organize rural life 
along the lines of political units is a besetting temp- 
tation of those well-meaning city people who are 
often placed at the head of various branches of 
state defense administrations, but who lack a 
knowledge of the actual organization of rural 
society and just how rural folk usually associate. 

It is important, therefore, to recognize the local 
community, whether rural or urban, and that our 
larger cities include many communities, if we are 
to obtain the most effective organization of war 
activities. 

There is a peculiar importance in promoting 
community organization for war effort in this 
region, for the rural South, which, makes the 
South what it is, is in the process of change from a 
social organization consisting of association mostly 
in the neighborhood, to one in which neighbor- 
hoods are clustering together into community 
areas, areas of common interests around some 
common center. This fact has been clearly re- 
vealed by several recent studies of Southern 
counties,® made in connection with the agricultural 
planning program. The rural high school is un- 
doubtedly the most important single factor in 
determining rural community areas. Unfortu- 
nately, in the South many rural high schools and 
consolidated schools have been located without 
much reference to possible community areas, but 
merely for convenience in transportation or for 
other reasons. The importance of war activities 
in increasing the identification of community areas 
should be recognized, and they should be aided in 
this process so that a unit of most potential useful- 
ness may be developed. Community units set up 


®Irwin T. Sanders and Douglas Ensminger, Ala- 
bama Rural Communities, A Study of Chilton County. 
Alabama College Bulletin No. 136 (July, 1940); Harold 
Hoffsommer and Herbert Pryor, Neighborhoods and 
Communities in Covington County, Miss., Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. (July, 1941), 
processed; John B. Holt, Rural Neighborhoods and 
Communities of Lee County, Alabama, U. S. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., Feb. (1941), processed; and H. J. Bonser and 
R. G. Milk, Neighborhood and Communities of Cumber- 
land County, Tenn., Knoxville, Univ. Tenn., Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Dept. of Agr. Econ. and Rural Sociology. Rural 
Research Series Monograph No. 129 (August, 1941), 
processed. 
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for war activities on a short-sighted basis may 
retard future community development. They 
should be formed on a basis of their future useful- 
ness, based on the trends of association which seem 
most probable. 

The creation and maintenance of morale is one 
of the most important aspects of modern total 
war, not only for the armed forces but for the 
civilian population. Morale is a social product 
and it occurs only in well-organized groups or in 
individuals who have a keen sense of social re- 
sponsibility. The best way to increase the morale 
of newcomers in a city, who still feel strange, is to 
get them into some sort of organization in which 
they feel a sense of belonging, of having the support 
of others with common aims. Building the gen- 
eral morale of our people may be done best within 
some grcup of normal association, and may be 
much more readily accomplished by using the 
groups to which they are already attached than by 
attempting to create new ones to which their 
loyalties will be less stable. It is for this reason 
that the existing communities form the natural 
units for building morale. The very fact that they 
are communities implies that a certain degree of 
morale exists, or their members would not have 
any sense of identification with the community. 
A community is an area within which the people 
have most of their common interests and which 
provides for the general welfare of every-day life. 
Its morale may be high or low, but the degree of 
morale is one measure of community life, and the 
creation of morale is one of the chief objects of 
community organization. 

Morale exists only where there are efficient 
leaders to whom their followers are consistently 
loyal. The most effective leadership cannot be 
created over night, but is the result of the common 
experience which has tested its leaders and proven 
their worth. In building morale, therefore, it is 
necessary to use the leaders of various groups who 
have the ability to command their loyalty. This 
means that effective morale must be built from the 
bottom up as well as from the top down. The 
President of the United States or the president of 
any strong national organization has a tremendous 
influence in creating morale, but this influence is 
not ex officio, it arises mostly through his own 
qualifications and not from that of his position. 
But the influence of national or state leaders will 
be most effective to the extent that it can command 
the support of local community leaders, for they 
are the ones who have most immediate influence 


with the masses. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that in building morale, the existing 
community units and their leaders be recognized 
as the foundation unit of effective organization. 
The people will not recognize as a leader one who is 
appointed to head a war activity simply because 
he is a prominent person and the friend of some 
county or state defense official, or who is ap- 
pointed merely ex officio because of his position in 
local government or organizations, unless he be a 
real leader. Indeed community organization and 
morale are but two aspects of the same process, and 
morale arises out of good community organization. 
It is perfectly true, of course, that many communi- 
ties are poorly organized and have a dearth of good 
leaders. Their morale will be created only by 
arousing in their people, in their various organiza- 
tions, a new loyalty to a larger common goal; by 
being willing to sink their differences and, if neces- 
sary, to follow new leadership in order to achieve 
the larger ends. Even if new leadership is neces- 
sary, as it often is, it may be most readily developed 
within the local community, for within it folks are 
more or less known to each other, whereas the out- 
sider, however capable he may be, is unknown to 
them. The building of morale will, therefore, be 
intimately associated with a process of better com- 
munity organization. 

Community morale and community organiza- 
tion are not identical, but they are interdependent, 
so that in a recent comparison of Michigan’ com- 
munities Hoffer and Gibson use community or- 
ganization and morale as one category. They 
found that it was directly associated with leader- 
ship and participation in organizations, but 
negatively associated with community conflict. 
Morale consists of the ability to act steadfastly in 
spite of opposition or unfavorable conditions. 
Professor Hocking has recently said: “Morale is 
not a condition in general; it is inner condition for 
a particular objective; it is a will-to-give to the 


job in hand.’ One of the best indices of com- - 


munity organization is the ability to act as a unit 
collectively, which is much the same as its morale. 
The number of community events or community 
activities in one community as compared with 


7™C. R. Hoffer and D. L. Gibson, The Community 
Situation as it Affects Agricultural Extension Work. 
Mich. St. Coll., Agr. Exp. Sta., Special Bulletin 312 
(October, 1941). 

8 William Ernest Hocking, “The Nature of Morale,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (November, 
1941), 305. 
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another is one means of measuring both morale and 
community organization. 

We need much more intensive analysis of meth- 
ods of describing and measuring community or- 
ganization, to be able to deal with it more tangibly 
and to know how to develop it. A good beginning 
has been made in a technique of this sort by 
Ensminger,’ but it needs testing in many com- 
munities to verify its adequacy and practicability. 
A profile of community characteristics, such as he 
presents, should be helpful in spotting the factors 
which aid or prevent community organization. 
Doubtless others than the ten he mentions will be 
found important. The index of family participa- 
tion in individual organizations, and the degree of 
stratification and the social distance between 
classes, may well be added as significant factors. 

This matter of morale is peculiarly important at 
the present time, because of the avowed techniques 
of the axis nations to break it down by encouraging 
any sort of conflict and division within the nations 
they wish to subjugate, so as to destroy their faith 
in themselves, in their leaders, and in their ideals. 
We have been forced as never before to reconsider 
just what we mean by democracy, what are its 
basic values, and what is necessary toachieve them. 
Is it true that democracy is inefficient, halting, and 
stumbling? If so, why? 

As we examine our present situation we soon 
become aware that our unity is threatened from 
the national level to the iocal community by the 
conflict of what we call “pressure groups,” al- 
though from a strictly sociological standpoint our 
analysis of the problem would be more precise and 
more useful if we called them pressure classes, for 
rarely are they true groups. The sociologist has 
no neat prescription for allaying this evil, but he 
should unceasingly point out the results of his 
studies of the process of conflict, and should be 
spurred to a more incisive study of the sociology of 
conflict. One thing that he has discovered is that 
conflict arises out of a difference in the definition 
of the situation by the opponents; and that if any 
permanent solution of the conflict, other than the 
subjugation or destruction of the one by the other, 
is to take place, it must be through a better under- 
standing of the major issues by conference between 
the two parties, so that they redefine the situation 
and gain a larger view of the factors involved. 


® Douglas Ensminger, Diagnosing Rural-Community 
Organization. Cornell Extension Bulletin 444 (Sep- 
tember, 1940). 


From this they may proceed to obtain the best 
solution of their individual objectives within the 
framework of what the redefinition of the situation 
reveals as possible. 

The clash between the interests of agriculture 
and of labor, and of labor with employers, tends to 
become more acute in times of crisis like the pres- 
ent, and it is most difficult to obtain conference and 
deliberation because of the immediacy of the task 
in hand. However, we have made a considerable 
advance in accustoming the public to deliberation 
in the process of forming public opinion through 
such media as the Town Meeting of the Air and the 
University of Chicago Round Table. Although 
most of the metropolitan press seems more con- 
cerned with news of conflict than in urging delibera- 
tion, we have such an influential magazine as 
Fortune making a notable contribution to clear 
thinking through its round table groups and the 
reporting of their findings. The United States 
Department of Agriculture and most of the state 
extension services in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics have fostered local groups for the discus- 
sion of economic, national, and international prob- 
lems with considerable success. 

It would seem that, in spite of the pressure for 
immediate action, this process of discussion and 
attempting to gain understanding of conflicting 
interests should be fostered as never before, for 
morale can be obtained only when there is a com- 
mon loyalty to accepted goals. It is for this reason 
that the present war must be fought on the home 
front as well as in military combat. But fought 
is not the right word, for we will get nowhere 
through discussion by means of the oldtime method 
of debate. Discussion will be profitable only to the 
extent that it takes the scientific attitude of seek- 
ing the truth, of trying to understand the op- 
ponents’ point of view, and of all parties earnestly 
trying to obtain a better understanding of the 
situation, so that they may redefine it and agree 
on what is essential to achieve their common aims. 
Yes, this sort of talk may be indicted as mere 
academic theory, but it is the result of the best 
analysis of our past experience, and whether we 
can pursue this path will be the pragmatic test of 
the feasibility of democracy. Otherwise we may 
succumb to the insidious psychology of the “fiihrer 
princip,”’ of letting someone with supposed superior 
intelligence make our decisions for us. 

It is in this realm of discussion of public issues 
that the local community has a peculiar op- 
portunity, and the fostering by communities of 
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local discussion forums is especially valuable. The 
audience knows its local speakers and can evaluate 
their contributions by their known behavior. 
Free discussion by the audience will bring out the 
merits of diverse views, even if it does not result in 
an immediate solution of their differences. Well- 
led discussion cannot fail to contribute toward a 
better definition of the situation. The present 
interest in forming local discussion groups is most 
encouraging, and may be considered as a phase of 
community organization, for it is a means whereby 
public opinion on local, national, and international 
issues may be reoriented so as to bring about a 
better understanding, and consequently to 
strengthen morale. 

Community organization may also have a place 
in “winning the peace,” a phrase whose mere 
creation evidences the distance we have travelled 
in our thinking since the post-armistice days of 
1918. As we remember the religious enthusiasm 
for the multitude of “reconstruction” plans evolved 
at the end of the last war, we also remember that 
they faded away like the morning stars before the 
desire to get back into the full sunlight of “nor- 
malcy,”’ and we seek to forget the shame of our 
national life during the heyday of the early 
twenties. But the industrial depression and the 
international relations forced upon us brought the 
necessity of national planning. During the past 
generation we have seen a steady growth in the 
belief that planning for the general welfare is 
necessary. This is but an implementing, in 
modern form, of Lester F. Ward’s idea of collective 
telesis. Starting with city planning, we have seen 
the growth of state, regional, and national plan- 
ning, but in this process it has been found that the 
best of plans are of no value unless they represent 
the desires of the people. We cannot have plan- 
ning solely by experts, however wise and honest 
they may be, if we are to have a democracy, for 
any rule by experts must soon result in a bureauc- 
racy and an atrophy of the responsibility of the 
people. City government already shows evi- 
dences of this, and it may be found in various 
branches of social organization, such as thetrade 
union movement, and religious and agricultural 
organizations. It is encouraging, therefore, that 
Vice President Wallace, when he was Secretary of 
Agriculture, and his associates started a movement 
of county agricultural planning, as a means of 
integrating plans for the local improvement of 
agriculture into the formation and operation of a 
national agricultural policy. This movement was 


only well under way when we became involved in 
the present war. Necessarily it will have to give 
way to the immediate planning of the Victory Food 
Campaign, but it is important that this move- 
ment be kept alive, for it was the first attempt to 
integrate local, county, state, regional, and national 
planning for agriculture; and it is interesting to 
note that in this movement the community, as the 
primary unit of organization, has been found most 
helpful, just as it was during the last war when the 
Farm Bureau was rapidly developed. 

We must make plans for the future, whether we 
will or no, unless we are to return to the benevolent 
philosophy of laissez faire, which has failed to meet 
the problems which it created. If we are to have 
planning which is to function and which is to pre- 
serve thedemocratic mode of life, then it must com- 
mence in the local community, which must have a 
certain degree of autonomy. Local planning 
(whether community, county, state, or regional) 
must, however, be coordinated with that of the 
larger units and with national planning, with a 
two-way clearance from the bottom up and from 
the top down, if planning is to function efficiently. 

The coordination of local planning with that of 
the state and nation also has a direct relation to 
community organization. The socially isolated 
community is handicapped in its means for better 
organization. Thus in a recent study of land- 
planning committees in Kentucky, it was found 
that, although an isolated community might have 
strong internal cohesion and identification, this 
was often associated “with an attitude of indiffer- 
ence or noncooperation”’ with other communities, 
so that the community “turns inwards in its secial 
orientation.”"! This brings out the principle of 
the “open channel to specialized services’’ empha- 
sized by Kolb and Brunner, when they say: 


This involves a principle of wide application. George 
Russell (AE), the great Irish statesman and rural 
leader, puts down one of the four fundamentals in a 
rural civilization that local associations must be linked 
with larger federations so that each locality may be- 





10 An interesting account of how this sort of planning 
has developed in the agricultural extension service is 
given by C. B. Smith and M. C. Wilson in their The 
Agricultural Extension System of the United States (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1930), 132-133, ff. 

" Howard W. Beers, Robin M. Williams, John S. 
Page, and Douglas Ensminger, Community Land-use 
Planning Committees; Organization, Leadership, and 
Attitudes, Gerard County, Kentucky, 1939. Univ. 
Ky., Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 417, June, 1941. p. 189. 
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come conscious of the larger problems and life of the 
state and nation.” ’ 


The philosophy of how to make planning effec- 
tive in a democracy has been described by Lewis 
Mumford with such rare cogency that I quote 
from him briefly: 


The more people who are thrust together in a limited 
area, without organic relationships, without a means 
of achieving an autonomous education or preserving 
autonomous political activities in their working and 
living relations, the more must they become subject to 
external routine and manipulation. The resorption of 
scientific knowledge and the resorption of government 
must go hand in hand. We must create in every region 
people who will be accustomed, from school onward, to 
humanist attitudes, cooperative methods, rational 
controls. These people will know in detail where they 
live and how they live; they will be united by a com- 
mon feeling for their landscape, their literature and 
language, their local ways, and out of their own self- 
respect they will have a sympathetic understanding 
with other regions and different local peculiarities. 
They will be actively interested in the form and culture 
of their locality, which means their community and 
their own personalities. Such people will contribute 
to our land-planning, our industry planning, and our 
community planning the authority of their own under- 
standing, and the pressure of their own desires. With- 
out them, planning is a barren externalism.” 


Community planning, which is but one phase of 
community organization, must, therefore, be the 
foundation of any sound system of planning for 
larger units. We have seen that community or- 
ganization will become increasingly necessary if we 
are to prosecute this war successfully, but it will be 
equally necessary after the war if we are to win the 
peace. With peace we shall have to plan as never 
before, if we are to recreate a satisfactory social 
organization. It is important, therefore, that 
community organization during the war period be 


2 J. H. Kolb and E. de S. Brunner, A Study of Rural 
Society, rev. ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940), 
638. 

18 Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities (New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Co., 1938), 386. 


conducted on the best principles which we have 
learned from past experience, and that we study its 
procedures scientifically during this period when 
they will be evolving. If this war goes on for 
several years, which seems highly probable much 
as we may deplore it, we shall have built up certain 
types of organization which will tend to carry on 
into the future, just as war chests became com- 
munity chests after the last war. 

Needless to say, in this period we must not 
sacrifice our established institutions and social 
gains for immediate needs any more than is ab- 
solutely necessary, for otherwise we sacrifice the 
basis on which to build a better future. 

In this whole process of community organization 
for war and for peace sociologists have no corner on 
the abilities or knowledges necessary for it. 
Rarely will they be the actual local leaders in it; 
but they do have a knowledge of the best experi- 
ence in this field, or at least they should have, and 
they should feel responsibility for placing this at 
the service of the active leaders. Furthermore, 
they have a serious responsibility to record and 
evaluate the lessons learned in the process of trial 
and error which will go on, and should be in a posi- 
tion to formulate generalizations which may pre- 
vent future mistakes and facilitate the process of 
community organization. 

The events of the past decade, of the depression 
and the pre-war period, with the problems and 
agencies which have arisen, have made large de- 
mands on sociology and have revealed again and 
again the need for sociological knowledge. The 
present war and the problems which we shall have 
to face after it will create new demands for socio- 
logical knowledge and larger opportunities for its 
application. It is our job to do our best, each 
in his own way, to rear a body of men and women 
who may be more adequately equipped with socio- 
logical knowledge and skills for the responsible 
tasks which will await them. It is even more im- 
portant that we use whatever influence we may 
have toward obtaining better community organiza- 
tion at once, by pointing out the need for it and by 
giving ourselves wholeheartedly to aiding those 
who are in a position to actively promote it. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COMTE 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


HE purpose of this paper, presented on 

the one-hundredth anniversary of Comte’s 

completion of his most famous work, The 
Positive Philosophy, is not to make a hero of the 
author, but to estimate his significance and to 
characterize as impartially as possible his work and 
genius. There was not much in Comte’s per- 
sonality which would entitle him to be considered 
a hero in the popular sense, nor would he have 
cared to be so regarded. But as a thinker, what- 
ever merits future generations may assign to him 
in this category, he exerted a profound influence 
on his century and on the trend of philosophic 
thought. 

It was at one time customary to refer to him as 
the founder of sociology, mainly perhaps because 
he had invented that term in 1838 or 1839 in order 
to have a concrete one-word characterization of the 
new and ultimate science of society which he had 
placed at the head of his hierarchy of the sciences 
and had formerly called Social Physics. But, now 
that we know more about the origins of sociology 
and of the social sciences in general, we can no 
longer look upon Comte as the founder of sociology, 
or even as a very assiduous and successful cul- 
tivator of that science. He wrote no treatise as 
such on general sociology. He would be more 
clearly entitled to the characterization of social 
philosopher in its broader application or even to 
that of sociologist of religion or social reformer. 
In these latter fields he exerted a very great in- 
fluence. For that matter, his significance for 
sociology was most profound, although his direct 
contribution to the subject was not remarkable. 

For the sake of convenience and clarity I shall 
approach my subject under a number of subsidiary 
headings. Naturally the first of these is the bio- 
graphical material, which may be made very brief. 
August Comte was born of conventional Catholic 
parents at Montpelier, France, January 19, 1798 
and grew to early manhood there. He was of 
middle class origin and received a middle class 
education of not very ample proportions. Like 
almost every Frenchman, he looked to Paris as the 
fountain of opportunity and before he was yet out 
of his teens he found himself in that city, where at 
first he encountered not opportunity, but hunger 
and other forms of want. Here he studied mathe- 


matics, the most respectable of all the sciences in 
an age and a country dominated scientifically by 
the brilliant work of La Place. Ultimately he be- 
came examiner and tutor in the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, the engineering college of Paris. He of 
course lived in the Latin Quarter, which surrounds 
the University and abuts upon the Ecole Poly- 
technique. Here were gathered the radical minds 
of the Revolution, which was scarcely over, and 
those post-revolutionary reconstructionists and 
critics who made of France the battlefield of ideas 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. He be- 
came the secretary of the Comte Henri de Saint- 
Simon, who was then (in the early 1820’s) ending 
an erratic but brilliant career as the progenitor of 
many of the ideas that dominated the nineteenth 
century. To Saint-Simon belongs thedistinction 
of having been the first to grasp the significance of 
the Industrial Revolution for the future social and 
political life of mankind. From Saint-Simon, 
Comte undoubtedly gathered many of the pattern 
ideas which later he developed to such a large 
degree of perfection. 

Having provided for his security by means of 
his connection with the Ecole Polytechnique, 
Comte gave up the rest of his life (1) to mathe- 
matics, in which he published an important work 
on geometry, (2) to tracing the evolution, filiation, 
and methodology of the sciences, (3) to the 
methodology and philosophy of a social physics, 
later known as sociology, and (4) to the develop- 
ment of a theory of social reform, in which the 
Religion of Humanity was to be the supreme tech- 
nology. Although he died in 1857, at the age of 
59, he succeeded in getting down and into print his 
most significant ideas. He has been variously 
characterized as an inspired genius, the greatest 
mind of the nineteenth century, and even of all 
time, as a charlatan, as mentally and morally un- 
balanced, and in many other ways. I shall try 
in the brief space at my disposal to give some idea 
of his achievements and leave to my readers the 
difficult task of characterization and evaluation. 

The period at which Comte lived was particularly 
propitious to be task of social and scientific recon- 
struction. The Industrial Revolution had already 
accomplished the disorganization of the old eco- 
nomic order and had stimulated a partial re- 
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organization and reconstruction of a new economic 
order. The political effects of this reorganization 
had already become largely manifest. The eco- 
nomic barons had begun to replace the military 
barons in Great Britain and some other countries. 
The landed nobility in France had been over- 
thrown and the proletariat, championed at first by 
Babeuf and a little later by Louis Blanc, were 
beginning to make themselves heard and felt in 
their contest for power with the bourgeoisie. The 
clerical hierarchy had largely lost its grip over the 
common people. Semi-popular movements and 
philosophies, like those of Babeuf, Robert Owen, 
Charles Fourier, Cabet, and the proletarian revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848, were either in process or 
preparing. The Rochdale Consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement in England described by George 
Jacob Holyoake and the profit-sharing movement 
in industry furthered and described by Godin in 
France were fermenting in the popular mind. The 
political reform bills, beginning with that of 1832 
in England and continuing with the electoral 
emancipation of the workers in half of Europe, was 
in process. The Chartist revolt in England came 
in the midst of Comte’s career. The struggle for a 
reunited liberal Italy, which had been preparing 
under Mazzini through most of his life came within 
view of certainty under Garibaldi and Cavour while 
he was still living and ended some of the worst 
conditions of local tyranny as described by 
Stendhal in his Chartreuse de Parma. 

Slavery was abolished throughout the British 
Empire and in many other countries. The one 
great free experiment of the common people to 
govern themselves had, contrary to the predictions 
of the regimenting and exploiting interests and 
classes, proved successful by the admission and 
confession of Baron de Tocqueville. The fol- 
lowers of Saint-Simon had made a profound im- 
pression upon the religious world from Paris to 
Buenos Aires and Rio in one direction and to St. 
Petersburg in the other. Their attempt was to 
found a religion which substituted human enlight- 
enment and social welfare for mysticism as its chief 
content and aim. It failed because it retained too 
much traditionalism and perverse self-seeking in 
its motivation. A new moral philosophy and 
psychology of the emotions had been brought to 
fruition among the Scotch philosophers which, 
united with the social philosophy of the French 
Enlightenment, largely promoted by the French 
abbes, had prepared the way for the social sciences 
of the nineteenth century. Statistics had been de- 


veloped as a means of giving quantitative meas- 
urement and generalization to social data and was 
leading to the establishment of new sociological 
principles and laws. The successful cultivation of 
the more exact sciences of astronomy, chemistry, 
and physics under the impulses given to them by 
the mathematical discoveries of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and represented by such 
names as those of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Lyell, Claude Bernard, Haeckel and Fechner, had 
paved the way for that splendid flowering of science 
in England, France, and Germany in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Spencer, working with 
Darwin, was preparing a formulation of the princi- 
ple of evolution which placed on a seemingly sure 
footing the philosophic concept of the golden age 
in the future instead of in the past and thus gave 
exactitude to the moral and social aspirations of 
Turgot, D’Holbach, Helvetius, Condorcet, and 
William Godwin. 

With this rich background and contemporary 
stimulation, conditions were extremely favorable 
to the mission set for himself by Comte, to give 
to the world a new intellectual orientation to 
human thought and social aspiration. He was 
willing to dedicate himself to this task without 
reserve and recourse. By temperament and voca- 
tion he was well equipped for the task. He was 
also fortunate in being preceded by the work in 
social analysis undertaken by Vico, Turgot, Con- 
dorcet, Saint-Simon and Jeremy Bentham and in 
the contemporaneous support of J. S. Mill, George 
Eliot, George Henry Lewes, and their school of 
English Positivists. 

With such splendid preparation and support, 
what exactly was it that Comte accomplished 
to give him the title of the founder of Positivism 
and win for himself the admiration and willing 
discipleship of many leading secular thinkers of 
the nineteenth century? In the first place, he 
produced a formula for giving to science rather 
than to philosophy and theology control in the 
determination of social policy and the formula- 
tion of social goals. This was his famous law of 
three states or stages in the sanctions of human 
thinking. He contended that early men, and the 
contemporary uneducated masses, being unfamiliar 
with the data and methods of science and ac- 
customed to live and think on the basis of per- 
sonality rather than of mechanical and chemical 
causation, had explained all but the simplest phe- 
nomena as the result of supernaturalistic causation. 
He called this the theological stage in human think- 
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ing, in which divine fiat and revelation were used 
to explain natural and social phenomena. It is 
the type of explanation which Frazer has called 
magical and aleatory. 

This early theological stage was succeeded, he 
said, by the metaphysical, in which the forces sup- 
posed to be inherent in nature, persons, and things 
took the place of supernaturalistic persons as the 
imputed causes of phenomena. This was the 
period, extending from the great Greek philosophers 
to St. Thomas Aquinas, and even down to the 
nineteenth century, in which Natural Law replaced 
or supplemented Divinity as the ruling and final 
cause. 

The third stage of explanatory theory, he said, 
made its appearance with Roger and Francis 
Bacon, Bichat, and other experimentalists who 
interrogated nature herself in an effort to discover 
the meaning and causes of phenomena, and did not 
rely upon personal fiatistic causation from the out- 
side or the metaphysical preconditioning of 
Natural Law in their explanation of events and 
things. Although this third stage showed some 
antecedents as far back as Aristotle, and more in 
the Bacons and especially in the philosophers of 
the Eighteenth Century Enlightenment, it had 
remained for Comte to formulate its principles 
clearly and to interpret it adequately. 

However, Comte himself failed to appreciate 
the full significance of this third or scientific stage. 
His analysis fell short of the fullest implications as 
to the relativity of scientific laws and he failed to 
grasp the full significance of the logic of Descartes 
and Berkeley for his own system, although he re- 
ferred appreciatively to the theories of these two 
men. He accepted Descartes’ dualism and re- 
emphasized the abandonment of the metaphysical 
concept of causation, and he limited himself to 
the statistical concept of correlation, or the oc- 
currence of events in terms of coincidences and 
sequences. If he had crossfertilized this idea with 
Berkeley’s theory that it is the human mind that 
creates the external world of reality, he should 
have arrived at one of the fundamental concepts of 
the new logic of science, viz., that the Natural 
Law which the Greek philosophers and their suc- 
cessors down to Comte’s own time believed had 
replaced personal divinity in the rule and guidance 
of man upon the earth is not, as Plato thought 
and said, antecedent to man, but is itself a human 
creation. Thus, out of two partial errors set forth 
by Descartes and Berkeley he might have pro- 


duced a great truth. Falling short of this great 
discovery, however, Comte, along with other 
metaphysicians whom he criticized in other re- 
spects, continued to think of Natural Law as some- 
thing given, original, omnipresent, and eternal, 
like the old gods whom it had replaced. 

If Comte had been a better logician and a con- 
firmed inductivist he would have seen that Natural 
Law—or rather the many natural laws, which 
together and collectively constitute the body of 
Natural Law—have had a gradual and cumulative 
growth. Man started his career without them, as 
he was also in his earliest stages destitute of gods, 
and accumulated them as symbolic inventions. 
They were made by himself as inductive, if often 
unconscious, generalizations from the data he 
observed. They were his way of looking the con- 
crete facts of experience into time and space 
perspectives. By means of these Natural Law 
generalizations or perspectives man came gradually 
(1) to see beyond his merely local and temporal 
circumstances into the wide world beyond and 
into the past and even the future as well as the 
present, and (2) to see this new space and time 
world as an interacting unity instead of as a 
jumble of many uncorrelated and discrete events or 
happenings. It is only as this ever growing body 
of natural laws increases in volume and in abstract 
comprehensiveness that man is able to disentangle 
himself from the maze of confused immediate 
events and learns to organize his total world—per- 
haps ultimately his universe—with logical con- 
sistency on a symbolic level, which in turn enables 
him to control it concretely on a large scale. How 
close Comte came to this discovery without ac- 
tually making it, the crowning achievement of 
Positivist thought, is now clear. 

In the second place, Comte constructed a classi- 
fication of the sciences which involved or implied a 
theory of the evolution and the filiation of the 
sciences. On the whole, this filial classification 
was as much logical as it was factually evolutionary. 
Beginning with mathematics and progressing 
through astronomy, physics, chemistry, and 
biology, to sociology, he stressed the principle that 
no science could develop without a quantitative 
basis, hence the temporal primacy of mathematics. 
Each new general discipline achieving the true 
status of a science was the one which next subjected 
its data to quantitative measurement and de- 
termination. Sociology, being then in process of 
formulation, had not yet reached this stage, but a 
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contemporary, the Belgian statistician Quetelet, 
made an initial attempt in this direction in his 
work, Social Physics (1835). 

Because each new science to be formulated was 
more general and less specific than those sciences 
which preceded it, it would necessarily acquire a 
broader outlook upon phenomena and a degree of 
supervision over its predecessors. When sociology 
came into existence as the science of man and his 
relation to other phenomena it took on a universal 
perspective. Consequently, in the thinking of 
Comte, sociology, as the most general of the 
sciences acquired the right and obligation to fashion 
the theory with which to control the application of 
all the other sciences to the problems of human 
welfare. 

Comte’s theory of the primacy of science over 
metaphysics and theology as a mode of determining 
truth and as a basis for the development of intel- 
lectual analysis and social policy, received enthusi- 
astic adhesion from most of the scientific world in 
the nineteenth century and from many of its more 
popular thinkers, such as Ernest Renan, H. A. 
Taine, and Victor Hugo in France, John Stuart 
Mill and George Henry Lewes in England, Dom 
Pedro II of Brazil, and a host of publicists and 
other leaders in Latin America and even in the 
United States. However, the United States gave 
adherence more directly to the general teachings 
of Herbert Spencer and J. S. Mill than to those of 
Comte. To be sure, the teachings of the three men 
were closely similar and all were Positivistic; but 
the English thinkers were more in the American 
tradition and were free from some religious impli- 
cations which the Americans were less ready to 
accept. The influence of Taine and Renan as 
critics of methods of thinking about society and 
of the mores was so great in the last third of the 
nineteenth century in the Latin world that in this 
country we can scarcely grasp its significance. 
They dominated philosophic ideas and standards 
in science, art, religion, morals, and the conven- 
tional practices of life throughout educated South- 
ern Europe and Latin America. In the English- 
speaking world and in those parts of the Orient 
most under the influence of British culture Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy gained such prominence that 
he rose almost to the rank of an intellectual demi- 
god. Such was the indirect effect of Comtean 
Positivism upon the educated thought of the 
civilized world. 

If the acceptance of the Positivist dogma of the 


dominance of science was so nearly universal 
among the literary and educated elite, Comte’s 
theory that sociology was the apex and guiding 
science among the whole galaxy of general sciences 
was by no means as widely approved. The early 
sociologists did indeed work and think from this 
point of view, both in Europe and in America. 
Among us, Giddings and Small were conspicuous 
for their insistence upon the point. But it was 
stoutly resisted by most of the economists and 
political scientists. Richard T. Ely espoused the 
idea in his first treatise on political economy in 
1889, but he repudiated it later in his Outlines of 
Economics. The motives for the opposition to 
this doctrine of the logical primacy of sociology 
probably arose in the main from twoconsiderations: 
(1) the struggle for advantage and power on the 
part of the other social sciences and (2) disbelief 
in the capacity of the sociologists to guide wisely 
the work of the social sciences in general. The 
leaders of the older and more exact sciences prob- 
ably did not know of the claims of Comte for the 
primacy of sociology. Perhaps we are again closer 
to this point of view than we were a generation ago 
when Albion W. Small wrote his The Meaning of 
Social Science (1910). 

I have already said that Comte contributed more 
to sociology indirectly by finding a place for it in 
the classification of the sciences and by insisting 
upon its importance as a phase of man’s struggle 
to gain intellectual control over his world than he 
did directly by writing sociology as such. He laid 
the foundation on which others produced 
sociologies and sociological writings of various 
types. It should be interesting to us as Americans 
that the first more or less systematic fruits of his 
preparation of the soil appeared in the United 
States. Two southern gentlemen—Henry Hughes 
of Mississippi and George Fitzhugh of Virginia 
—published works which bore the title of sociology 
as early as 1854. These two books were called 
A Treatise on Sociology and Sociology for the South, 
respectively. But it was Lester F. Ward who 
profited most from the Comtean influence in his 
large two-volume work, Dynamic Sociology (1883). 
Ward was a thoroughgoing Positivist and as con- 
firmed a disciple of Comte as W. G. Sumner was 
of Spencer. Spencer himself, also a Positivist, 
drew much more from Comte than he was ever 
willing to acknowledge. We have allowed the 
fact that Spencer used the ethnographic method 
of assembling his data and the further facts that 
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he was rather persistently anti-religious and anti- 
reformist in his outlook upon society to over- 
emphasize his disagreements with Comte, who 
employed the philosophy of history approach and 
was ardently religious (although not theological) 
and reformist in his point of view. As a matter of 
fact the differences are mainly formal and inci- 
dental, while the similarities between the sociology 
of the two men, especially in their devotion to the 
Positivist approach and their attempts to estab- 
lish sociology by means of the classification and the 
filiation of the sciences, are fundamental. Also, 
Spencer actually did produce what he called his 
Principles of Sociology, although its content was 
largely culture history. 

The third and last great labor of Comte was the 
one nearest his heart and was considered by him 
to be the crowning work of his system. Like 
Lester F. Ward, his great American disciple of a 
later date, he regarded knowledge or science merely 
as an intellectual means to what he believed to be 
the great end of man—the establishment of a 
society in which men might reach their highest and 
most perfect cooperative or collective develop- 
ment. In his later years at least, he regarded his 
efforts to establish Positivism and the supremacy of 
sociology as merely the necessary preparation for 
his work on Positive Polity, or a theory of a society 
in which all men could be happy in the enjoyment 
of the largest possible realization of social welfare. 
There was something of Bentham’s enthusiasm for 
social reform in his conception of the ideal society, 
but unlike Bentham he did not seek to achieve this 
end directly through legislation, but rather through 
changing the nature and outlook of individuals 
and the establishment of a highly complex system 
of non-legalistic social controls. In other words, 
Comte’s theory of social welfare was a profoundly 
religious one and not primarily a formal or political 
ideal. This is perhaps the main reason why 
Spencer so definitely rejected it. It was essentially 
subjective and depended so largely upon the re- 
generation of human behavior, on the one hand, 
and was so complicated and artificially ritualistic 
on its objective side, that it never made much head- 
way with the masses of mankind. 

If we would understand Comte’s theory of social 
regeneration and social control we must recognize 
the fact that he was fundamentally Catholic in his 
outlook and that despite his modernistic views in 
science and his rejection of mysticism he remained 
Catholic all his life. I do not mean to say that he 


continued to be a communicant of the official 
Catholic religion into which he was born, but that 
his mind worked persistently within the institu- 
tionalized framework of Catholicism in all respects 
except that of his substitution of Positivism for 
revelation. And even here he was not wholly 
without a precedent in St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
so revised his conception of revelation as in effect 
to include within the inspired and authoritarian 
principles the thinking of Aristotle, the teachings of 
the Church Fathers, the findings of the Great 
Councils of the Church, and the pronouncements of 
the popes. If we substitute for these Comte’s 
Positivist findings of science, the difference would 
not be so very great. I am inclined to think that 
if by some miracle the college of cardinals had 
elected him pope he would have seen no incon- 
sistency in this performance and perhaps would not 
have been greatly surprised. Let me explain. 

I do not of course mean to say that Comte con- 
sidered himself a good Catholic or that any of his 
contemporaries so regarded him. It is quite clear 
that the official church considered him as somewhat 
of a nuisance in so far as it took notice of him at all. 
Yet his plan for the religious organization of society 
in the interest of social welfare so closely paralleled 
that of the Catholic Church that the general simi- 
larity is inescapable. He did not have great 
faith in the wisdom of the masses or in their power 
to decide vital problems for themselves in a demo- 
cratic manner. He states repeatedly in his cor- 
respondence with his American disciple, Henry 
Edger, that it is for the Positivist leaders to decide, 
direct, and guide and for the masses to obey. His 
influence is consistently cast in favor of law and 
order in society, by which he meant authoritar- 
ian control and ready obedience to constituted 
authority. In so far as he was able, he con- 
stituted himself pope of his Religion of Humanity 
and appointed a sort of college of cardinals who 
were at the same time nuncios to the various coun- 
tries in which they resided. Although he never 
developed this system fully, he seemed to prefer 
that this “college’”’ should consist of men who were 
residents of these various countries rather than 
primarily of France in the same manner as the 
majority of the Cardinals of the Roman Catholic 
Church are residents of Italy. Yet he regarded 
Paris as a sort of holy city and was inclined to 
insist upon pilgrimages to that city and audiences 
with him as head (pope) of the Religion of Hu- 
manity. Even when prayers were made they 
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should be directed toward Paris, and he recom- 
mended that when chapels for Positivist worship 
were built they should be planned so as to be 
oriented toward Paris. 

On the ritualistic side, he also sought a close 
parallel with the organization of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He had a list of men analogous 
to the saints who were to be venerated, except 
that the saints of the Religion of Humanity were 
the great scientists and secular benefactors of man- 
kind from the earliest historic times down, but 
especially in later centuries. The adoration of 
perfect womanhood was also a nart of his creed 
and ritual, and in place of the Virgin Mary he sub- 
stituted a contemporary woman, Clotilde de Vaux, 
who very probably fell short of the virgin in virtues. 
Yet I have seen no evidence that there was any 
culpable relationship between him and Mme. de 
Vaux. He even encouraged some of his corres- 
pondents to venerate the Virgin Mary, and he 
frequently voiced his disapproval of Protestantism 
as setting a dangerous example of wilful and 
ignorant revolt against constituted authority. 
He even went so far as to prepare a calendar of his 
saints on the model of that of the Catholic Church, 
calling it the Positivist Calendar. This was trans- 
lated and republished in other countries and used 
as a propaganda pamphlet, although it is doubtful 
if it won many converts to the Religion of Hu- 
manity. He also instituted a system of Positivist 
sacraments with which to consecrate births, mar- 
riages, deaths and other important events, dates, 
etc. The regular religious ceremonies of Posi- 
tivism, however, were to be primarily intellectual 
rather than mystical. Instead of the mass there 
was to be a lecture and instruction. The members 
of the Positivist organizations were also to be 
given a greater share in the rituals, especially in 
the musical services, and in some other collective 
ceremonials and performances. But they were 
scarcely encouraged to think independently. 
There was a catechism, which was authoritative 
and final. 

What was the meaning of all this close imitation 
of the religion of Rome? Was Comte a mere 
imitator who did not know how to escape from the 
formal rituals of the religion whose supernaturalism 
and theology he had rejected? Aside from the 
fact that his youthful conditionings to the Catholic 
ritual must have been very strong and persistent, 
and also the fact that his own personal insecurity 
may have predisposed him strongly to an au- 


thoritarian religion, there was a well thought-out 
plan behind the system of the Religion of Hu- 
manity. I think it was based upon the following 
assumptions: (1) the people lack wisdom for self- 
guidance; (2) they must have consecrated lead- 
ers; (3) these leaders must be priests of humanity, 
not of supernaturalism; (4) their creed must be 
Positivism, not theological; (5) their objective 
must be social, not individual, salvation or the 
welfare of humanity (See George Eliot’s “Oh, May 
I Join the Choir Invisible’’); (6) their method of 
achieving this end must be the application of 
science, especially of social science, to the problems 
of adjustments and not a mystical or magical 
identification with a supernatural being or beings; 
(7) the priests of the Religion of Humanity must 
be skilled in all the sciences from mathematics to 
Sociology and must teach the people knowiedge of 
their society rather than theology; (8) but knowl- 
edge alone will not save the people—thev must be 
given a strong emotional drive for or identification 
with the creed of humanity, and this can best be 
done through a voluminous ritual, practiced from 
the cradle to the grave, in which the great leaders 
of humanity are venerated and their deeds adored 
and imitated; (9) the most effective system for the 
promotion of such an emotional identification and 
loyalty ever developed is the Roman Catholic cult, 
hence the reason for the imitation of its organiza- 
tion and procedure in such great detail in the Reli- 
gion of Humanity; and, finally, (10) Comte ac- 
tually hoped to capture control of the Catholic 
Church and to enlist its great powers in the service 
of the Religion of Humanity by constructing a 
system which could be made practically inter- 
changeable with it. He even commissioned one 
of his disciples, M. Paul Sabatier, to the task of 
winning over the Catholic Church, and others of 
his disciples worked on a number of priests to that 
end. Needless to say, Sabatier failed in his mis- 
sion, but he did produce a number of works on the 
philosophy of religion which had considerable 
vogue. 

It was perhaps this last motive or hope of cap- 
turing the Catholic Church as a whole for the 
Religion of Humanity that furnished Comte with 
the chief incentive for the very close modeling of 
his own system, at least in its outward form, upon 
that of Catholicism. The only thing he would 
change would be the content of the creed from 
mystical supernaturalism to Positivist humanitar- 
ianism and the mode of operation from what he 
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regarded as magic to that of a concrete social tech- 
nology on its objective side and to a regenerated 
intellectualized moral motivation on its subjective 
side. Thus men would be made over by moraliza- 
tion and socialization and society would be re- 
deemed by social welfare policies instead of by 
mystical theological beliefs. Only the priests would 
have to be reeducated in order to bring this about. 
The communicants, trained and ritualized as they 
were under both systems, would follow as a matter 
of course. 

We have already recounted briefly the main 
lines of influence exerted by Comte through his 
Positivist philosophy and his insisterce on the 
primacy of sociology. What of the success of his 
Religion of Humanity? Most sociologists know 
next to nothing of this third venture of Comte. 
It had its greatest success in England under the 
patronage of J. S. Mill, George Eliot, Lewes, the 
historian Beesley, J. H. Bridges, Frederick Harri- 
son, and others; but it was never strong there and 
has almost completely died out. In Brazil it won 
the favor of an emperor (Dom Pedro IT) and many 
philosophers and public men. In other countries 
it had little success, although Positivism as a 
philosophy made many conquests. Perhaps the 
weight of its complicated ritual and its undemo- 
cratic character killed off the Religion of Hu- 
manity. After all, the followers of a socialized 
religion demand that it be simple, direct, and to 
the point, and democratic in its procedures as well 
as beneficent in its aims. They doubt if its aims 
can be democratic if its methods are aristocratic 
or autocratic. 

Such in brief and bare outline was Comte as I 
see him. His great aim and purpose was revolu- 
tionary, to capture and consolidate the fruits of 
the French Enlightenment on a true law-and-order 
basis. This he thought could best be done by 
attaching the emotions of men to the proper pat- 
terns of individual and social behavior, that is, by 
creating for them a Religion of Humanity. He 


expected little from the intellectual creativeness 
or even the calm intellectual understanding of most 
men. In order to establish and interpret his posi- 
tive polity (Religion of Humanity) he considered 
it to be necessary to create a new science of society 
which would give a scientific sanction to the Reli- 
gion of Humanity. Thus he produced Social 
Physics or Sociology, the queen of the sciences, as 
he saw it. But he could not give primacy to the 
science of sociology without first establishing the 
primacy of science in general over theology and 
metaphysics. He set about the accomplishment of 
these three objectives in the order of their practical 
priority. First, he developed his theory of the 
three stages of human thinking; next his theory of 
the primacy of sociology among the other sciences; 
and finally his theory and practice of the Religion 
of Humanity. With that his essential work 
was done. 

I have visited his shrine at No. 12 Rue Monsieur 
le Prince in Paris. I have met most of the remain- 
ing Positivists of importance in France. I have 
been a guest at their commemorative exercises in 
the Pére Lachaise Cemetery and elsewhere. I 
have watched the decline of Positivism in several 
countries before the new political and social escape 
philosophy. My conclusion is that the Religion of 
Humanity died because it sacrificed humanity to 
mere formalism without a powerful hierarchical 
supporting and perpetuating organization back of 
it; and that Positivism as a philosophy is now in 
crisis because it has so largely lost its soul. It, too, 


-has become a ritual of method and has forgotten 


the human welfare end it sought to serve. Comte 
himself was largely responsible for the failure of the 
Religion of Humanity; but his disciples without 
vision and without humanitarian idealism are 
chiefly chargeable with the partial disrepute into 
which Positivism as a philosophy has fallen. Men 
will prefer a mysticism which produces desired 
results to a Positivism which repudiates or ignores 
wished-for ends. 
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THE GRATIFICATION ELEMENT 


A. G. KELLER 
Yale University 


N PURSUING the study of human society, 

one gathers his facts—all the facts—that 

seem to him relevant to the subject. It isa 
cheap and shallow comment upon that process to 
say that the collector must always select his facts 
upon the basis of some preconceived philosophy. 
This is one of the meretricious methods by which 
metaphysicians try to bolster up the declining repu- 
tation of their once supremely acclaimed profession. 
The only selection a genuine scientist makes is one 
dictated by plain common sense. The geologist 
collects facts about rocks, not about taxation; he 
even neglects coral islands as a hunting-ground for 
data about coal deposits. He does not look for 
facts he likes, but those he wants. Naturally 
enough, being human, he sighs when he encounters 
instances that puncture his theories; but he collects 
themallthesame. He has to, if he is intellectually 
honest. Explaining facts away, or interpreting 
them to mean what they do not has never been the 
way of the genuine scientist. 

Having accumulated a mass of data, he must 
needs classify them before he can handle them, and 
presently he has a bundle of economic instances, 
another of religious ones, and so on. Again nat- 
urally, he labels the pigeon holes of classification by 
current names, like “Economic,” which have 
grown up to cover currently useful categories. He 
does not “choose” them. Nobody chose them. 
Everybody chose them. They are there and have 
a recognized meaning. 

This generality about “choosing” should be 
stated somewhere, and it is naturally prefatory to 
what follows. 

When Sumner had collected a great many facts 
about society’s evolution and life, he adopted two 
grand categories of classification. They are the 
same that prevail in the world of organisms, 
namely, self-maintenance and self-perpetuation. 
Behind them, in both the organic and “superor- 
ganic’”’ realms, lie the natural forces or impulsions 
of hunger and sex-love. And behind religion, 
another category, there lies—or, at any rate, lay, in 
the primitive time—a special kind of fear, identi- 
fied recognizably, if not exactly, as ghost-fear. 
There may be some quarrel over these terms. 
That is considered elsewhere. At present they are 


introduced by way of making a point that lies out- 
side controversy as to their accuracy. 

Sumner found, naturally, plenty of facts that 
fell at once into two or more of the foregoing 
categories or lay somewhere between them. So 
might one find, in seeking to classify correspon- 
dence, letters that are not solely on business, or 
jove, or social matters. It is a phenomenon of all 
classifications, as of all evolution, that here are no 
sharp lines of distinction, but only shadings 
through zones of transition. There is nothing 
sensible to do in the case except to classify items 
where they seem best to belong, namely, with other 
items most like them, reserving the right to shift 
them indefinitely as further light arrives. 

But Sumner found a considerable bulk of in- 
stances that could not be assigned forthwith to 
hunger, love, or fear of the supernatural. They 
did not belong under plain maintenance, like food 
and shelter, nor did they go back to perpetuation 
via sex-relations. They had, in many cases, no re- 
ligious tinge at all, or it was slight and incidental. 
But they all ministered to positive self-gratifica- 
tion, or to its negative aspect, relief from sheer 
boredom. Though connectible with maintenance, 
they lay over and above it, or either of the other 
categories, demanding a separate major rubric, side 
by side with the others. 

The forces or motives behind self-gratification 
are evidently something over and above, and less 
crucial than, hunger, love, or fear. On running 
over the cases that fall under the category, one is 
immediately impressed with the presence of vanity 
as a motivating factor; it may be selected as the 
representative or file-leader, of a composite set of 
motives, the rest being of a more physical nature. 
At the same time, the term “vanity” is taken to 
cover a group of shadings that run off into ambi- 
tion, self-respect, desire for approval, and a number 
of others. Face-saving, protean of form, goes 
back to self-consciousness and vanity. The term 
is loose and is not defended here with any ardor; 
perhaps some technical label should be invented to 
cover the sprawling composite of motive behind 
self-gratification. “Hedonism” might do, except 
that philosophy has established prior claim. For 
the moment, however, one can apprehend what it 
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stands for without any great strain. If he knows 
what is meant, let him, if it satisfies him better, 
emulate Pareto and call it “X.” 

To hunger, love, and ghost-fear correspond in- 
stitutional blocks: the industrial, regulative, re- 
ligious, and marital organizations; but where are 
the institutions resting on X? None are to be 
found. Reasons for the non-existence of real in- 
stitutions of gratification may be assembled, as 
follows: There is no pronounced welfare-element 
in the folkways of gratification, so that they do not 
even become mores, much less institutions; there is 
in their range no commanding idea like that of the 
spirit-environment in religion; taboos are here 
ephemeral, not so much thing-taboos as time- 
taboos; variations are very wide and scattered, and 
amenable rather to the test of ‘de gustibus”’ at the 
hand of the individual than to the conclusive test 
of societal survival-value; there is little ritual 
about gratification; and there are no designated 
functionaries. There is, in short, no intense or 
sweeping organization. 

It might be said that, since there is no clean-cut 
central interest within the gratification range, 
much less a structure to embody such a focal con- 
ception if it did exist, therefore there are lacking 
the very makings of an institution. The idea has 
been recurrently broached that the gratification 
folkways are justifiably regarded as a kind of fringe 
upon the basic institutions of maintenance and 
perpetuation. Work, for instance, one might even 
say work irrespective of its economic yield, can 
become a pleasure, a solace, even a dissipation. 
“The slow but honorable suicide of work.”” Should 
such a fringe be allotted a category of its own? 
There is much to be urged for that alternative in 
the treatment of this block of societal phenomena. 

In any case, there exists a group of motives that 
drives mankind to invent games and other appeals 
to the senses, to strive after luxury, and to seek 
various forms of activity—of an activity, strictly 
speaking, unnecessary to living, propagating, or 
maintaining relations with the supernatural, yet 
powerfully contributory to the development of the 
more basic structures. For the idealization that 
attends, as a kind of exploratory outreaching to- 
ward a higher standard of living, is not alone a form 
of gratification in itself but also a powerful excitant 
of variation in the direction of economic and other 
adjustment. From one angle, the range of self- 
gratification may be looked upon as the seed-bed of 
variation whence springs many a productive shoot 


of individual initiative. And, as is often the case 
in human experience, full of inconsistencies as it is, 
the gratification-practices, as is clearly seen in 
fashion, are at the same time effective to hold the 
folkways to a traditional type. Here, as with 
gravitation, which causes the balloon to rise while 
the stone falls, we encounter the same force in its 
production of seemingly opposite effects. 

Vanity has a good deal to do with promotion of 
this fundamental function of variation: a great 
many new ideas have been hatched out, and a 
volume of equivocal prestige acquired, by people 
interested solely in ostentation. Vanity is effective 
likewise in determining selection: what shall be 
eliminated and what preserved; and it has often, 
as confirmative and conservative of that which has 
withstood selection, constituted a strong factor in 
tradition. Pride has led over and over again— 
pride in consistency, if no other—to an obstinate 
resistance to change of any sort. 

One should never let go the fact that, in the short 
run, what men think about things is more effective 
than how things actually are. In the long run, of 
course, men’s thought is bound to approximate to 
reality. Their theories or phantasies alter to meet 
the actual cases. This is one of the main reasons 
for ignoring what they think and fixing attention 
upon what they do. 

The effectiveness of vanity and of manifestations 
allied to it is capable of extensive development and 
probably would repay closer study in the light 
of a large collection of cases. But, even without a 
great number of recorded observations, anyone of 
experience can, on the basis of accumulated im- 
pression, appreciate the fact that he who ignores 
the impulse toward self-gratification is omitting 
something of high significance. 

The significance of boredom as a drive toward 
gratification-practices deserves more attention 
than it has received. Time hangs heavy on men’s 
hands, they rebel at Langeweile and ennui and, 
however poetical they become over dolce far niente, 
only the most torpid and unenterprising of them 
can stand it to do nothing as a kind of profession. 
Somewhere along the evolutionary way a tendency 
to be active, mentally if not physically, rather than 
passive has been ground into mankind’s very germ- 
plasm. It amounts to a kind of instinct, being 
perhaps most marked, at least in its physical phase, 
during the earliest years. Call it restlessness if 
you like—it is the reaction against existing or 
prospective boredom. 
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The isolated community, where nothing much is 
happening to engage interest, is proverbially 
curious, gossipy, and avid of sensation. In the 
American colonies, the ordeal of listening to long 
sermons in confortless churches was not too high a 
price for the satisfaction of other than religious 
interests, swapping gossip in the churchyard, for 
example, between services. Baiting a mangy old 
bear would do at a pinch. Governor-baiting could 
afford a still higher thrill when the chance came 
round, eagerly to be improved. Then one could go 
back to his isolation on a distant farm with some- 
thing gratifying in his head to think about. This 
is what, at the far end of the scale, the travelled 
man enjoys. He can beguile his vacant moments 
by thinking, as Homer says he does: “Would I 
were there!—or there!” 

The boredom of the man who has retired from an 
active life is said to be the prime cause of his early 
break-up and death. What he then needs is some 
avocation, or hobby, to fill his days with interest. 
It does not matter to him that that interest is 
trivial or foolish; at any rate, it kills time. It isa 


“pastime.” And immortal, unending time is a 
curse. According to an ancient proverb, idleness 
gives Satan his chance—for a man has got to be 
doing something, and presently he will do any- 
thing, to pass the time. 

Today, floods of stark banality are hourly loosed 
upon the tortured ether by the radio. Staccato 
ejaculatorsand languishing crooners self-consciously 
beguile empty evenings or even attend upon labor- 
ers or speeding drivers, to distract them from 
focussing their attention on what they are about. 
Anything will do to get excited over, from a prize- 
fight to a rivalry of geographical districts over 
plural births. If the strange devices upon the 
banners of the present era are deciphered and in- 
terpreted, they turn out to be some version of “En- 
joy!”—not “Excelsior!” but rather ‘“Felicior!”’ 

That boredom acts as a spur to activity in self- 
gratification is a truth that, to be recognized, needs 
only suggestion. The actuality it represents should 
be deliberately worked as a major strand into the 
pattern of the gratification-fabric. 


THE RESPONSIVENESS OF INTERACTION PATTERNS 
TO EMERGENCY 


WALTER FIREY 


Harvard University 


HE manner in which social relationships 
distribute themselves among the interaction 
systems' comprising a given society, and 
the determining factors responsible for such dis- 
tribution, constitute a rather neglected but particu- 
larly timely field of research. 
Recent studies have demonstrated that social re- 
lationships are not rigidly allocated among the 


1 In the present paper the terms “interaction system” 
and “interest-system” will be used interchangeably. 
Their meaning may be clarified by the following quota- 
tion: “The major interests of mankind tend to organize 
for their satisfaction vast systems of technique, of 
beliefs and procedure, which remain relatively constant, 
at least in form, over long periods of time.” (L. L. 
Bernard, Introduction to Social Psychology, 1926, pp 
488-9.) For an analysis and characterization of the, 
concept “social system” see Talcott Parsons, Tig. 
Structure of Social Action, 1937, pp. 43-51, 649-53, and 
737-48. 


component interest-systems of a society but are 
very transferable? At one time they may con- 
dense in the political system of the society; at 
another time there is a condensation in the eco- 
nomic component; again, there may be a relative 
dispersion of social relationships among all the 
main interest-systems with a resulting rarefaction 
within any particular interest-system. Attending 
this alternate condensation and rarefaction there is 
a continual process of transfer of social relation- 
ships among the interest-systems of the society. 

One of the earliest attempts to deal systematic- 
ally with the problem was that of Herbert Spencer, 
and his formulation remains even today one of the 
most valid. Spencer observed that a society con- 
fronted by war undergoes an adaptive reorganiza- 
tion by which social relationships to an increasing 


» *Pititim A> Sorokin, Social, dnd Cultural Dynamics, 
IJI (1937), chap. 7. 
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extent become integrated with the central regula- 
tory system. Authority becomes centralized, 
governmental control expands to include previously 
independent spheres of interaction, social differ- 
entiation and hierarchical stratification become 
more marked, and coercive regimentation in- 
creasingly prevails.* These hypotheses have been 
corroborated by subsequent authorities, notably 
Sumner, Durkheim, Pareto, and others.‘ More 
recently Sorokin has reformulated the generaliza- 
tion to render it capable of embracing not only 
war, but also famine, catastrophe, and other social 
emergencies that condition the distribution of 
social relationships within a society.® 

The present study has made of this generaliza- 
tion a point of departure for an empirical investiga- 
tion into the transfer and distribution of social re- 
lationships, with a view to arriving at a more pre- 
cise statement of uniformities in these processes. 
Two provisional hypotheses provide the framework 
for the study. They may be stated as follows: 

(1) In times of emergency social relationships 
tend to transfer to, and condense in, that compart- 
ment of the society which is in directest contact 
with the source of the crisis. This condensation of 
relationships in one interaction system represents 
an adaptation to external pressures which is im- 
perative if the society is to maintain its identity as 
a system. In these circumstances the organiza- 
tion of social relationships becomes subject to very 
narrow limits of variation, the transcending of 
which would imperil the survival of the society as 
a system. 

(2) In times of security social relationships 
within the crisis-coping compartments of a society 
are able to rarefy and transfer to other systems of 
the society. In this situation there is more ran- 
domness in the distribution of social relationships 
as between different interest-systems, and values, 


8 Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology, I (1906), 
258-63; II, 547-82; III, 840-53. 

‘See William Graham Sumner, War and Other Es- 
says (1911), 11, 213, and passim; Emile Durkheim, 
The Division of Labor in Society, (tr. by George Simp- 
son, 1933), p. 103; Vilfredo Pareto, Les Systémes So- 
cialistes (1903), passim; J. F. Brown, Psychology and 
the Social Order (1936), p. 133. 

5 Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Impoverishment and the Ex- 
pansion of Governmental Control,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, , 32 (September, 1926), 206-16. In his 


forthcoming: monograph, The Effects of Calamity Hpon. 


Sociological Processes, there ‘wil! be an. analysis of the 
entire problem of cultural responsiveness to emergency. 


norms, and other immanent factors predominantly 
determine the distribution and transfer of social 
relationships. Since the survival of the society as 
a functioning system no longer requires a strict ad- 
justment of social relationships vis-d-vis any ex- 
ternal threats it is possible for the organization of 
social relationships to be more random, variable, 
and vacillating. 


The recent history of the United States as a 
national system provides data by which to test our 
hypothesis about the distribution and transfer of 
social relationships. It was thought advisable to 
obtain this historical data in such a form as would 
lend itself to graphic portrayal. For this purpose 
the following procedure was resorted to: 

The news articles of a weekly news magazine, 
The Literary Digest, were used as measures or 
indices to the character of contemporaneous social 
relationships. The first issues of each of the fol- 
lowing months: January, April, July, and October, 
for every year between 1913 and 1930 inclusive 
were examined. Every article portraying the 
interaction between persons and groups within the 
United States, or between persons and groups of 
the United States with persons and groups of other 
nations, was examined and classified according to 
the end or interest toward which the interaction 
seemed to be oriented. For this purpose a scheme 
of “interest categories” was constructed,’ and each 
article examined in The Literary Digest was classi- 
fied into one of these categories. Since The Lit- 
erary Digest underwent a considerable change of 
editorial policy after 1930 and soon afterwards 
suspended publication, it was necessary to make 
use of another journal, Time, for the measurement 
of social relationships between the years 1931 and 
January, 1942, inclusive. The same classificatory 
procedure was of course followed with the articles in 
this periodical. This necessity of basing the index 
upon two different news magazines has apparently 
not occasioned any appreciable hiatus at the point 
of transition from one journal to the other. 


6 Some fourteen such “interest categories” have been 
defined in the course of this research. Only three of 
these are analyzed in the present paper. The full list 
includes: internally regulative, externally regulative, 
internal sustenance, internal exchange, external ex- 
change, spiritual, transmissive, assimilative, recrea- 
tional, creative, persecutive, promotional, criminal, and 
personalistic. Cf. R. M. Maclver’s classification of 
interests and corresponding interaction systems in his 
Society (1937), p. 262. 
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The assumption throughout was that each 
article can be regarded as representing a single 
major pattern of social interaction, expressed in 
terms of the interest or end being achieved. Such 
use of magazine articles as an index to the character 
of social relationships within a nation seems legiti- 
mate, considering the fact that the articles utilized 
for this study were all news items; i.e., they were 
simply written descriptions of what was happening 
in the nation. Presumably, then, they should 
mirror, with at least an approximate fidelity, the 
actual distribution of social relationships within the 
nation. It seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that the data deriving from this procedure, so long 
as they are used with proper reservations and are 
not invested with an exactitude which they neces- 
sarily lack, do afford a legitimate means for testing 
the hypothesis propounded earlier in this paper. 


For a provisional verification of our hypothesis 
we may select three interest-systems of American 
society: the externally regulative, the internally 
regulative, and the spiritual. An analysis of these 
three components of social interaction should 
afford some understanding of how responsive is the 
distribution of social relationships to the ap- 
pearance of social emergencies. 

(1) Let us begin our investigation with the ex- 
ternally regulative system. This is the sphere of 
social interaction that is concerned with accom- 
modating the nation as a social system to other 
national units.’ We may expect, if the hypo- 
thesis of this study be valid, that when emergencies 
arise in international relations there will be a 
transfer of previously rarefied and dispersed social 
relationships over to the externally regulative 
system, thereby creating a relative condensation of 
relationships in that system. 

In curve a of the accompanying figure is pre- 
sented a graphic portrayal of the transfer of social 
relationships into and out of the externally regula- 
tive system of American society, between 1913 and 
1942.8 There are three apices in the graph, each 


7 Under the externally regulative system are sub- 
sumed such subsystems as the State Department, the 
diplomatic corps, international banks, the army and 
navy afield, etc. 

8 The graph is constructed in terms of percentages. 
Thus, a point on the graph denoting 24 per cent means 
that 24 per cent of the articles for that year (our index 
of number of social relationships) falls within the par- 
ticular interaction system represented by that graph. 
The 1942 figures are of necessity based upon only two 
issues of Time. 


representing a condensation of social relationships 
in the externally regulative system. These apices 
fall in the years 1916, 1927, and 1942. The in- 
tervening years between these apices show, with 
insignificant fluctuations, a relative rarefaction in 
the externally regulative system. 

The interpretation of these data is not difficult. 
Between 1916 and 1919 the United States engaged 
in war and consequently had innumerable problems 
of adjustment with other nations, both allied and 
hostile. The British blockade against American 
ships, the sinking of American ships by German 
submarines, the declaration of war, the actual 
military engagements, the peace conference, the 
League of Nations negotiations—these and many 
other emergencies compelled some sort of compliant 
adjustment on the part of American social or- 
ganization.’ A rarefied and diffuse distribution of 
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social relationships would have rendered the United 
States less able to cope with the emergencies and 
would thereby have imperiled the survival of the 
nation. There had to be a transfer of social re- 
lationships over into the externally regulative 
system. In other words, the condensation that 
prevailed during the war years can be regarded as a 
necessary redistribution of social relationships to 
comply with the narrowed limits of variability 
imposed by the external emergency. 

The condensation that took place during 1927- 
1928 represents a shift of relationships in adapta- 
tion to the war reparations problem. The neces- 
sity of making revisions and adjustments in the 
interest payments due the United States from 
foreign nations had annually become more im- 
perative, reaching a head during the Hoover ad- 


* For a brief but adequate discussion of these adjust- 
ive problems, see Henry Bamford Parkes, Recent Amer- 
ica (1941), chaps. 22-29. 
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ministration. Moreover, it was during these very 
years that the outflow of American capital to 
foreign nations reached its peak, and the interest 
payments on these investments had become so 
large by 1928 that there was a serious dislocation of 
America’s foreign exchange.’ 

Finally, since the inception of the present world 
war there have appeared the same problems of ad- 
justment to other nations that there were in the 
first world war. In both cases external emergency 
has imposed narrow limits of variability open to 
social organization, and these limits are of such 
character as to necessitate a transfer to, and con- 
densation in, the externally regulative system of 
American society. A rarefied distribution of re- 
lationships would represent a transcending of these 
relatively narrow limits of variation and would 
seriously imperil the survival of the nation.” 
The only distribution of relationships that is com- 
pliant to the nature of the emergency, and that will 
enable the society to satisfactorily deal with the 
emergency, is one of condensation in the externally 
regulative system; for it is the externally regulative 
system of the society that is in closest contact with 
the source of the crisis. 

(2) Having seen how “‘flexible’’ is the externally 
regulative system of a society the question now 
arises: Can the internally regulative system of a 
society condense and rarefy with equal facility in 
response to emergencies confronting the society? 
Is it true, as Sumner has suggested, that ‘‘the in- 
ternal organization of society owes its cohesion and 
intensity to the necessity of meeting pressure from 
without”?! 

The data on fluctuation of social relationships 
within the internally regulative system of American 
society are graphically presented in curve 6. The 
large amplitude of the fluctuations indicates that 
the extent of transfer of social relationships is fully 
as great as it is in the externally regulative system. 
Five main peaks or apices are discernible, centering 
at the years 1917, 1920, 1930, 1934-1935 and 1941- 
1942. Let us briefly note the situation that pre- 


10 Tbid., pp. 411-2, 415-8, and 449-51. 

" These propositions may be subsumed under the 
principle of limits, which points out that: “. .. under 
the penalty of the cessation of existence no given socio- 
cultural system can continue in its variation beyond a 
certain limit; otherwise it becomes unidentifiable and 
ends its existence.” (Sorokin, Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, op. cit., TV, 708, n. 75.) 

2 Op. cit., p. 213 


vailed in the United States during each of these 
years. 

The year 1917 was the year of America’s entry 
into the World War. During this year an un- 
precedented military draft was instituted, railroads 
were taken over by the government, shipyards put 
under government management, news and edi- 
torials underwent federal censorship, the War In- 
dustries Board by its assignment of priorities effec- 
tively dictated the major industries of the nation, 
and the Federal Grain Corporation closely super- 
vised agricultural production.“ The extent of 
condensation in the internally regulative system 
was truly extraordinary and unprecedented in 
American history. 

Following the war there was a “rebound” of 
social relationships in the direction of rarefaction. 
But the curve rises again in 1920. During this 
year “the popular fear of alien influences which had 
developed during the war now expressed itself in 
hostility to any form of liberalism or radicalism.’ 
A wave of strikes, radical demonstrations, and the 
sensational Sacco-Vanzetti case, all engendered a 
defensive reaction on the part of society, in the 
form of a sudden condensation of relationships in 
the internally regulative system. 

Following the subsiding of this emergency there 
ensued a decade of prevailingly rarefied relation- 
ships in the internally regulative system. There 
were no serious emergencies compelling a nar- 
rowly delimited appropriate distribution of social 
relationships. 

In 1930, as a result of the stock market debacle of 
autumn, 1929, the Hoover administration under- 
took certain palliative measures: A Farm Board 
was set up to regulate agricultural marketing; there 
was an increase in governmental expenditure for 
public works; and through the Federal Reserve 
System the government promoted an expansion of 
credit.’ These and other similar measures indi- 
cate a rather considerable extent of condensation in 
the internally regulative system during the Hoover 
regime. 

But it was not until the establishment of the 
New Deal that the extent of condensation reached 
unprecedented heights. After 1933, and particu- 
larly during the years 1934 and 1935, the federal 
government so drastically enlarged the scope of its 
activities that in a very real sense a social revolu- 


13 Parkes, op. cit., chap. 27. 
14 Tbid., p. 360. 
% Tbid., pp. 494-8. 
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tion took place.” For the most part this 
pattern in the distribution of social relationships 
among the component interaction systems of 
American society has persisted to the present. As 
the graph indicates, in spite of some vacillations, 
the average level of condensation has been con- 
siderably higher since the peak of 1934-1935 than 
it was during the relatively rarefied era between 
1920 and 1930. 

The outbreak of the present World War has 
only served to intensify the highly condensed 
pattern in the distribution of social relationships. 
To be sure, the graph does not indicate a degree of 
condensation comparable to that of 1917, but it 
should be remembered that actual American parti- 
cipation in the present war has only begun whereas 
by the end of 1917 America had been in active in- 
volvement for several months. By the end of 1942 
or 1943 a follow-up on the present study will in all 
probability show a very appreciable rise in the 
curve of condensation for the period. 

These recurrent fluctuations of condensation, 
with the relatively rapid transfers of social re- 
lationships that they entail, represent necessitous 
adaptations on the part of the nation as a social 
system. For, if the nation as a whole is to survive, 
there has to be such an allocation of social rela- 
tionships among the interest-systems comprising 
the society as will render possible the achieving of 
all the corresponding interests in proportion to 
those interests’ relative significance to the functioning 
and survival of the social system. What constitutes 
such a “proper” proportion of interests varies tem- 
porally. With the inception of such a social 
emergency as war the achievement of certain in- 
terests (those relevant to coping with the emer- 
gency and hence crucial to the survival of the 
social system) becomes so imperative as to neces- 
sitate a diminution of other irrelevant interests.!” 
Thus the interests of internal order, augmented 


16 Tbid., pp. 509-49. 

17 This is not to imply that the choice of interests or 
ends is merely epiphenomenal to externalistic factors. 
There is, however, the premise that the scope of im- 
manent factors (values and norms) in determining the 
major interests or ends of a social system varies in- 
versely with the extent of external pressures impinging 
upon the society. For an examination of the logical 
dilemma attending a generalized externalistic theory of 
the choice of interests or ends, see Parsons, The Struc- 
ture of Social Action, op. cit., pp. 60-9, 110-25, and 
219-28. 


production, training of draftees, pooling of labor, 
etc. are so essential to the successful prosecution of 
a war and hence to the maintenance of national 
identity as to require particular application in the 
internally regulative system. Corollary to this 
there must be a condensation of social relation- 
ships in this interest-system. When military and 
other such emergencies disappear the propor- 
tionality of interests alters in the direction of more 
randomness, and social relationships may ac- 
cordingly rarefy and disperse throughout all in- 
teraction systems of the society. 

(3) Both the interest-systems that have been 
examined show a high degree of flexibility in under- 
going alternate condensation and rarefaction of 
social relationships. Apparently these interaction 
systems are highly responsive to the pressures im- 
posed by emergencies. It should not be supposed, 
however, that all interest-systems are equally 
adaptive to externalistic factors. As Sorokin has 
pointed out, “the share of the immanent factor of 
self-determination and that of external circum- 
stances is different for different systems.’’® 

An examination of curve c, representing the dis- 
tribution and transfer of social relationships in the 
spiritual system!’ reveals an essential irrelevance of 
the apices and descents to social emergencies. A 
similar independence from external pressures is 
shown by time-trend data for other interest-sys- 
tems the data of which are too extensive for in- 
clusion in the present paper. These compartments 
of society clearly pursue self-determined develop- 
mental sequences that are to be ascribed primarily 
to the inner dynamics of the respective systems 
themselves. We must conclude, then, that be- 
tween different interaction systems of a society 
there is a differential responsiveness to emergencies. 

So far, then, as reliance may be put in the meas- 
ures of condensation and rarefaction utilized for 
this study, it appears that the distribution of 
social relationships among the various interest- 
systems of society is not an haphazard or random 
phenomenon but exhibits uniformities which can 
be described in an all-embracing generalization. 
The twofold hypothesis presented earlier in this 
paper represents a provisional formulation of such 
a generalization. 


18 Social and Cultural Dynamics, op. cit., TV, 608. 

19 The spiritual system may be regarded as embrac- 
ing all social relationships which are oriented primarily 
to the transcendental and non-empirical. 
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R a century the Red Cross has been one of 
the most familiar institutions of the civilized 
world. It is taken as much for granted asthe 

ordinary mail and railway service. The meaning 
of the Red Cross is known to everyone and, if in 
peace time its organizations remain more in the 
background of public life, in times of war as now, 
they become the focal point of publicinterest. For 
everyone, from the High Command to the or- 
dinary civilian, The Red Cross has only one single 
meaning unaffected by any political differences of 
opinion, namely humanity and love of mankind. 
“The brotherhood of man” thus was set forth as the 
meaning of the Red Cross at one of its many an- 
niversary celebrations. Here for the second time 
in the history of mankind the cross became a 
superindividual and an international symbol of the 
original unity and equality of man. One can say 
that the international humanitarian institution of 
the Red Cross is the first or at least the most im- 
portant practical realization of the ethical mean- 
ing of Christianity, that is the ethical principle of 
brotherly love. 

As we have already said, the international 
humanity and practical Christianity of the Red 
Cross is absolutely familiar and presents no prob- 
lems to us. Nevertheless there is no institution of 
our modern life which is more beset with problems 
and contradictions. One word will suffice to in- 
dicate these problems. Because of its very nature 
the Red Cross is an instrument of war, of course an 
instrument that softens war, that sets up its own 
salvation in opposition to the destruction of human 
life, and in the very midst of war replaces the mean- 
ing of “enemy” with the meaning of “man him- 
self.” Nevertheless its problem remains. Like- 
wise its humanity serves the anti-human, for its 
optimistic love of humanity is based on the pessi- 
mism which holds that war is unavoidable for 
human society. In fact this connection between 
the Red Cross, the most universal and humane in- 
stitution, and war, the most nationalistic and in- 
human, is the first and most apparent contradiction 
that we meet in its structure. But even with this 
statement not much is recognized and understood. 
We must first ask whence comes this contradiction. 


When we do this the curtain rises on one of the 
most interesting and remarkable epochs in history, 
that of the nineteenth century, with its con- 
tradictory political and intellectual character. 
The Red Cross, created in the middle of this 
century, is in fact a mirror and even a turning point 
in the great and contradictory intellectual trends of 
the nineteenth century. 

Martin Gumpert has given the most vivid and 
important presentation of the story of the Red 
Cross in his book “‘Dunant’’ published in Stock- 
holm in 1938. It tells of the life and personality of 
the founder of the Red Cross, a Swiss merchant and 
philanthropist, Henry Dunant, whose name and 
personal work have been forgotten by the world to 
a far greater extent than that of most people who 
have been connected with so great a work. This 
rich banker, patrician, and philanthropist con- 
ceived the idea of the Red Cross as a result of his 
experience in war. It was in the summer of 1859, 
during the short and bloody war between Austria 
and the small Italian state of Piemonte, that 
Dunant came to Solferino in order to submit to 
Napoleon III a great industrial project for Algiers. 
By pure chance he happened to see the battlefield 
with its thousands of dead and wounded left help- 
less, and he forgot his projects and his millions. 
Two feelings overwhelmed him; the horror of war 
and the ardent wish to help. It was there on the 
battlefield of Solferino that Dunant conceived the 
idea of the Red Cross. Out of his heart came the 
simple spontaneous words which from then on were 
to express the innermost spirit and sustaining idea 
of the Red Cross: “Tutti fratelli! We all are 
brothers!” Hundreds of wounded who had taken 
refuge in the church Maggiore in Castiglione were 
fighting for a little straw to lie down upon. Dun- 
ant was just passing as several Austrian soldiers 
were thrown down the church steps. “Oh no, 
don’t do that, we are all brothers” he cried, and the 
wounded, the peasants, and the women, looked 
with astonishment at the man who had just given 
the commandment of humanity. From this 
moment came help from every side and one no 
longer differentiated between friend and foe. It 
was these words “we are all brothers” born in one 
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man’s compassionate heart, that subsequently were 
to become one of the basic points at the Geneva 
Convention where, in Article 6, one reads: 


Officers, soldiers and other persons officially attached 
to armies, who are sick and wounded, shall be respected 


and cared for, without distinction of nationality by the 
belligerent in whose power they are. 


Before we study more closely the exact meaning 
of the Red Cross let us look at a short account of its 
founding and its development. Dunant could not 
rid himself of the thought that in future something 
must be done to cut down the loss of the wounded. 
This he wanted to do through an international or- 
ganization. His first step toward this end was the 
brochure, Mémoires de Solferino, which appeared in 
1861, and described in an extremely clear and 
gripping way his experiences on that battlefield, 
and at the same time set forth the requirements and 
suggestions for an international organization which 
would alleviate the suffering caused by war. This 
brochure already contained the basic principles of 
the Geneva Convention. It was an unexpected 
success. Militarists, pacifists, generals and 
charitable women, ministers and princes recognized 
its importance. Dunant’s name was on everyone’s 
tongue. Now one after the other followed the first 
steps towards the accomplishment of this great 
idea. A committee of five gentlemen was or- 
ganized in Geneva, Dunant’s birthplace. Dunant 
himself traveled to the capitals of Europe visiting 
ministers of war, generals, and kings. He saw the 
kings of Saxony and Prussia and even Napoleon 
III and Alexander the Tsar of Russia. In 1863-64 
a meeting of delegates from 17 nations was held in 
Geneva. Its result was the First Geneva Conven- 
tion which later was to found the Red Cross. The 
statutes of the Red Cross were set down in 10 
articles, the most important of which was the 
neutrality of the sick and wounded soldiers as well 
as that of the medical corps. The single inter- 
national sign of the Red Cross on the white field 
was established, and besides this a series of resolu- 
tions was passed concerning the various branches 
in the different nations. The task of these groups 
was to be the training of the medical corps for the 
demands of war. 

The historical moment in which the Red Cross 
was created is highly characteristic. The first 
agreement ever to be internationally ratified for a 
high humanitarian purpose was born in the midst 
of a warlike atmosphere of the late 1850’s. It was 


born out of the needs of war and served the wars to 
follow. It must be clearly noted that an extension 
of the work of the Red Cross to fields not directly 
connected with war, such as natural catastrophes 
and epidemics was not allowed by the different 
nations before 1902, even though Dunant had al- 
ready indicated such a possibility in his brochure, 
and different nations had already attempted to 
found an institution for such work. The Red 
Cross, during the first forty years, was exclusively 
concerned with taking care of the wounded. And 
it is by no mere chance that Prussia under Bis- 
marck, the most warlike nation of that time, was 
the first to see the importance of this humanitarian 
institution and successfully use it to its own ad- 
vantage in the wars against Denmark in 1864, 
Austria in 1866, and France in 1870. 

Here we note the historically parallel course of 
the Red Cross with the problem of war. But the 
contradiction that is to be found in the aims of 
these two institutions, although very striking, is 
nevertheless quite superficial. The union of war 
and humanitarism, as exemplified by the work of 
the Red Cross in war is by and for itself not a 
contradiction, either practically or logically. An 
understanding of the Red Cross is gained when, on 
the one hand, we examine its basic humanitarian 
concept, while on the other, we ask what exactly 
was the meaning of war in the nineteenth century 
and what ideas and purposes did it serve? 

We shall begin with the last question. War it- 
self is only a means and, as such, a phenomenon es- 
sentially analogous to a natural or social catas- 
trophe. The attitude of the Red Cross towards 
war is the same as the attitude toward any other 
human disaster, for only in this way can it fulfill 
its great humanitarian mission. But war is never- 
theless not the same as other catastrophes. Unlike 
these it does not stand “beyond good or evil.” 
Since war is a means, it serves a purpose and is not 
the inevitable result of an act of God nor an eco- 
nomic development, but a tool for the free and 
willed decisions of single persons or groups. The 
wars of a given period are closely bound up with 
its general character and hence the wars of the 
nineteenth century differ from the wars of earlier 
centuries. The European wars of the nineteenth 
century, especially the first half, were wars for 
freedom. They were ushered in by the Prusso- 
German wars against Napoleon I, and it was in 
fact these wars which gave this century its typical 
character. For Prussia’s uprising and Germany’s 
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fight for its existence as a nation were for Europe 
the most significant and most unsettling occur- 
rences of the nineteenth century. 

The German wars for liberty as well as those in 
Greece, Poland, Turkey, and Italy were wars born 
out of the desire for national unity. It is essen- 
tially in this that they differ from the wars of the 
preceding centuries. These were mostly wars of 
ruling houses and cabinets, if they were not religi- 
ous wars like the Thirty Years’ War. But even 
in this Thirty Years’ War it is apparent that 
numerous princes of the German nation, at that 
time the ‘‘Holy Roman Empire,” used the religious 
motives to cover up their own dynastic interests. 
These were fought by the paid soldiers. The con- 
ception of a fatherland, which in the nineteenth 
century inspired the nation with patriotism, was 
absolutely non-existent. At the most, there was 
from time to time a great leader who inspired the 
soldiers with enthusiasm and loyalty. The con- 
cept of the nation appeared as something new, in 
the nineteenth century. The nation was not the 
ruler nor the state but the common soil, the com- 
mon language, history, tradition, culture—what 
every citizen from king to beggar possessed and 
belonged to, as one belongs to one’s family. From 
the moment it appeared, this concept of a “nation” 
was eagerly accepted by all the peoples of Europe. 
The French and German democrats sympathized 
passionately with the Poles in their war for liberty. 
Lord Byron hastened to the Greek War, and 
Napoleon III found it easy to arouse the enthusi- 
asm of the French people for Piemonte’s War 
against Austria. 

The wars of the nineteenth century were na- 
tionalistic wars. However, even with this state- 
ment, the problem of the Red Cross is not yet 
touched upon, for war, that is, nationalistic war, 
shows upon superficial examination no contradic- 
tion to the humanitarian ideal of the Red Cross. 
It is only when we examine this humanitarian 
ideal more closely and analyze it that we see the 
real dilemma of the Red Cross. 

Both concepts, that of humanity as well as that 
of the nation, are closely bound up with the inner 
character of the nineteenth century. Although 
today both these concepts appear more or less op- 
posed to one another, this was not the case during 
the nineteenth century. The concept of the na- 
tion was strongly influenced by the humanism of 
this period until the materialism and realism of the 
second half of the nineteenth century separated 


humanism forever from nationalism. The Red 
Cross, a creation of the nineteenth century, has 
made little progress from an ideological point of 
view. 

In order to probe more deeply into the connec- 
tions between these ideas let us first examine the 
concept of humanity as it is represented by the 
Red Cross itself. The form that it takes is the 
“humane,” i.e., the charitable, the Samaritan 
service, brotherly love. Care of the sick and 
wounded in war and peace, aid to all those in 
need—this humanitarian work of the Red Cross 
needs no philosophical explanation. For it takes 
the same path of Christian charity which has been 
followed by many other organizations since the 
christianization of Europe. The charitable work 
done by the Red Cross presents in itself no antith- 
esis to nationalism nor even to war; brotherly 
love belongs to no particular century, but it is the 
natural, elemental, unconscious expression of man’s 
humanity toward man. However, this natural 
expression of man’s humanity must not be confused 
with the concept of humanity itself. This concept 
was philosophical and poetical in form during the 
course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
it became the “Leitmotiv” of the intellectual cir- 
cles, and it was this influence which colored the 
French revolution and the classical German 
idealism. 

Let us now turn to the study of the nineteenth 
century concept of humanity as it is expressed by 
the Red Cross. Is there in the Red Cross the con- 
cept of humanity itself as well as the simple idea of 
humane work? When Dunant, inspired by pure 
humanitarian feeling cried out, “we are all 
brothers!”’—he based the Red Cross firmly upon 
the idea of humanity. For with these words he 
stated the principle of neutrality which was to form 
the basis for the Geneva Conference. What, how- 
ever, is the significance of this neutrality? Super- 
ficially it looks as if the medical corps of the Red 
Cross were not allowed to differentiate between 
friend and foe and that therefore they had to be 
acknowledged as neutral by the fighting parties. 
More closely examined, the principle of neutrality 
means that the wounded soldier is no longer an 
enemy, but rather a fellow man. The principle of 
neutrality is not based upon the Christian com- 
mandment, “Love thy enemies” but it voids en- 
tirely the concept of “enemy” and supplants it 
with “fellow man,” man as he was created by God, 
not man separated from other men by race, religion, 
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nation, or class. This is the humanitarian idea 
upon which is based the principle of neutrality. 

The intellectuals of the European enlighten- 
ment took upon themselves the task of analyzing 
the nature of man. The science of man, that is, 


the study of his spiritual as well as of his bodily 


structure, was the shibboleth of this age. Physi- 
ology, psychology, and biology made their ap- 
pearances in the scientific world. Nevertheless 
their interest was focused, not upon knowledge in 
certain specialized sciences, but rather upon the 
whole of man, upon his nature as a universal being; 
and the belief of this age, that there was something 
universally true in man, was rooted in the knowl- 
edge that man is a thinking, reasoning being, 
separated thereby from all other organic beings of 
this world. Because “reason” as such must always 
be one and the same, so it is this very reason which 
forms the bonds between men. The French revo- 
lution grew out of this rational concept of man as a 
universal being; the unheard of effect that it had 
upon Europe of that time rests directly upon the 
fact that we have here a political upheaval which 
is based mainly upon a philosophical idea. It was 
the belief in the natural equality of man that led 
the revolutionary demands for political rights and 
economic freedom, liberty, equality, and fraternity 
as the natural rights of man. The principle of 
neutrality of the Red Cross shows how deep and 
powerfully this idea had sunk into the conscious- 
ness of the European peoples. 

If we examine this principle of neutrality even 
more closely, we see that it contains still other 
tendencies which are intimately bound up with 
the humanitarian idea of natural rights. For the 
founders of the Red Cross it was a practical ne- 
cessity to make their institution international, 
because neutrality cannot be successful if it is not 
recognized and internationally ratified by all 
participating nations. This neutrality was recog- 
nized and ratified at the Geneva Convention which 
set up an International Committee to take charge 
of such work. This committee had the task of 
upholding principles of internationality and of 
holding the different national branches together 
in accordance with this point of view. 

The connection between the neutrality and the 
internationality of the Red Cross shows how 
closely and directly the latter is bound up with the 
general idea of humanity. It was in exactly the 
same way that the concept of internationality, 
called at that time “cosmopolitanism,” made its 
appearance in the philosophy of the nineteenth 


century. This was especially the case within the 
classical German idealism with such men as Herder, 
Lessing, and Kant. If the French revolution 
opened up political equality to all citizens, the 
German philosophy went even further. The all- 
embracing truth of its concept of humanity was 
not limited by national boundary lines. The 
moment that the equality of men is constitution- 
ally recognized in separate nations, it must also 
become valid in the relations to one another. The 
constitutional state demands as well a constitu- 
tional union. The necessity was discussed by 
Kant in 1795 in his famous work, Zum ewigen 
Frieden, whose simple and logical basic thoughts 
we now find again in Clarence Streit’s highly re- 
garded book Union Now. This work of Kant is 
based on the general philosophical principle of the 
French Revolution. It is also characteristic that 
the German Thinkers of this period closed their 
eyes to what was specifically French about the 
French Revolution. They were interested mainly 
in its universal human truth. The idealistic 
dreams of the early German romantic writers are 
typical of this tendency. Following up this con- 
cept of the personal freedom and the common 
rights of all men, they wished to place the Catholic 
church, because of its international function, in 
the high position which it had occupied during the 
Middle Ages. , 

So it is that in the early nineteenth century the 
idea of natural rights appears in close and logical 
connection with the expostulation of an interna- 
tional union. When we think of the strong 
nationalistic movement that gave the nineteenth 
century its outstanding character, of the nation- 
alistic wars that were fought in those years, and of 
the great nationalistic powers that arose in this 
century, it appears as if two ideologically opposed 
and irreconcilable concepts had arisen. For to- 
day’s concept of the nation appears to be the exact 
opposite of the ideal of humanity. The basic 
equality of men forms the basis of the humani- 
tarian idea while the nation is founded upon the 
natural inequality and individual differences which 
separate men or groups of men from one another. 

What makes the philosophical history of the 
nineteenth century so interesting and at the same 
time explains the attitude and structure of the 
Red Cross is the fact that the idea of humanity is 
as closely connected with the concept of the nation 
as it is with the international ideal. The Na- 
poleonic wars were not alone the cause for the 
awakening of the national consciousness of Europe. 
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As always, the cause precedes the effect; the 
humanitarian ideas of this period laid the founda- 
tion for the nationalism to follow. This was 
brought about by the French Revolution and above 
all in the German idealism of such men as Goethe 
and Schiller. 

The French Revolution awoke in the ordinary 
citizen a new feeling of responsibility for the gov- 
ernment and the destiny of the state. The first 
step toward the establishment of these human 
rights was the formation of the French democratic 
state. This was done in 1789 at the meeting of 
the National Assembly. The name “Assemblée 
Nationale” was purposely chosen at that time in 
spite of Mirabeau’s opposition. For it was 
Mirabeau who wanted to avoid the idea of the 
“national” by using the word “the people,”’ even 
though from a political point of view this would 
have been less fitting. A little later the national 
consciousness of France was to find a new concen- 
trated expression in the personality of Napoleon. 

But far deeper and therefore more decisive for 
the ideological history of the nineteenth century 
were the ideas of the German humanism. Paral- 
lel with the interest for the universal being of man 
was the interest for the particular and individual 
as well as for man in general. For in an individual 
are to be found the traces of universal truth. This 
discovery was above all the work of the great 
philosopher Herder. The individual, according to 
him, is the result of the historical background as 
well as of the climatic and geographical -circum- 
stances under which this person is living. His 
language and his culture are the expression of con- 
ditions under which he lives, and one can easily see 
the connection between this concept of the develop- 
ment of the individual and the concept of the 
nation. Other writers such as Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, Fichte, anc the entire German Roman- 
tic School, followed in Herder’s path, and their 
interest in the history of the German peoples gave 
impetus to the great historical research work of 
the nineteenth century. 

This concept of individuality became the link 
between the concept of humanity and that of the 
nation. But it must be emphasized that in this 
epoch the interest in the individual or individual 
nation, that is, nationalism, was still secondary. 
The individual continued to represent humanity 
as a whole. In order to better understand the 
humanitarian ideal, these writers tried to study all 
the different forms which it had taken during the 
course of human history. The Greek culture was 
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recognized as the purest and highest expression of 
mankind, for both the Classical and the Romantic 
School. If Fichte, in his Reden an die deutsche 
Nation, emphasized the peculiarities and future 
importance of the German culture, he did it in 
order to illustrate one of the forms taken by this 
general concept of humanity. It was the Germany 
of Schiller, Goethe, and Kant that Fichte had in 
mind. It was this great ethical-aesthetic idea of 
humanity which was the contribution of the Ger- 
man culture to the general European culture. 

Later on in the nineteenth century the idea of 
humanity was disregarded more and more, and the 
concept of the individual, which had at first served 
the ends of humanity became something precious 
in itself. It forgot its original lofty purpose and 
from this high idea there remained only the super- 
ficial rights and necessities of the individual. The 
early French Socialism and the Mercantile Liberal- 
ism, both rooted in the so-called “Saint Simonis- 
mus” are the results of this objective-positive 
conception of the idea of individuality. Nations, 
too, according to Ranke’s words were conceived as 
individuals whose claims and rights had to be 
emphasized and executed. The realism and the 
naturalism which brought about the great natural 
scientific and technical development overshadowed 
more and more the ‘dealistic concept of the doc- 
trine of individuality. The material, economic, 
and imperialistic interests influenced the life of all 
persons and nations. The concept of the nation 
was now connected with that of power—material 
and political power. 

Prussia was the European nation which, steadily 
pursuing its aims, combined the idea of the power- 
state with the imperialistic idea of the nation. 
Bismarck, its leader, had succeeded in liberating 
Prussia from all idealistic human and cosmopolitan 
elements which in his eyes had hindered the de- 
velopment of Prussia in becoming an imperialistic 
state. At the beginning of 1860 Prussia was put- 
ting the finishing touches on a German National 
State. The wars which followed were no longer 
wars for liberty but wars for power. Prussia was 
the first nation to accept Dunant’s idea and to 
recognize its value for the rational waging of war. 
“T am the first ruler in Europe to understand the 
merit of your work,” King Wilhelm told Dunant 
in 1866. It was not the humanitarian services that 
the Prussian military leader valued so highly, for 
there had long been humanitarian institutions for 
war in existence, but the significance of the prin- 
ciple of neutrality in the rational waging of war. 
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While in the early development of these ideas, the 
idea of the nation served the idea of humanity, the 
development of power politics brought about a 
complete reversal of position. The Red Cross thus 
was made to serve imperialistic nations, whose 
natural expression is war. This is the conflict of 
ideas in which the Red Cross found itself in its 
early years. And it is characteristic to note how 
deeply rooted was the idea at that time that the 
Red Cross was an aid to war. Concerning the 
work during peace, of which the Red Cross was 
doing more and more, the famous German Doctor 
Virchow said that this work during peace was the 
best preparation for war. This idea was prevalent 
up to 1919 in every conference which was held to 
discuss the peace time activities of the Red Cross. 

A thought comes to mind when one examines the 
historical position and systematic structure of the 
Red Cross. Certainly the humanitarian concept 
of the Red Cross serves war; certainly also its 
international significance appears more than ever 
during war. But nevertheless its humanitarian 
idea appears as such. Just as this idea was about 
to disappear from the consciousness of man, it 
caught and rescued. itself to a certain degree in the 
Red Cross and in its principle of neutrality and 
internationality. Here it showed its power to 
unite various nations into an international group. 

In line with this thought, it is interesting to note 
that after the first world war the Red Cross formed 
an important union with the League of Nations. 


When the League was founded in 1919, the organi- 
zations joined forces to form an international 
“Liga.” The “Liga” existed alongside the original 


‘International Committee, and it is this very league 


that took charge of the international peace ac- 
tivities, while the International Committee was 
responsible for the war activities exclusively. In 
article 25 of the statutes of the League of Nations 
the support of this “Liga’”’ is guaranteed. 

After the first trials of the Peace Conference in 
the Hague which could not prevent the world war 
of 1914, the League of Nations took up again the 
humanitarian idea of the enlightenment and of the 
German classical period, the consequence of which 
was a legal agreement between the nations with 
eternal peace as its goal. It is remarkable that 
in the idea of peace, the humanitarian idea of the 
Red Cross had been ratified for the first time in 
connection with the League of Nations. But also 
the League of Nations has not been able to 
guarantee the peaceful cooperation of the nations. 
The final requisites necessary for this peaceful co- 
operation, namely a restriction of the claims of 
sovereignty of the various nations, could not be 
fulfilled so soon after this war. The Red Cross, in 
spite of the present war, has been able to maintain 
through an epoch especially marked by nationalism 
the humanitarian idea upon which alone can be 
based such an international union, that is, the 
natural equality of men. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The annual meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies definitely will 
be held in New York City at the Hotel Pennsylvania, as earlier announced, on Novem- 


ber 26-28, 1942. 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS TO MEET IN NEW YORK AT 
THANKSGIVING TIME 


A conference on “Social Education in Wartime and After” will be held in New York 
City during the Thanksgiving holidays, November 26-28. The conference will con- 





stitute the twenty-second annual meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Government officials and social scientists will meet with teachers from ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to consider what policies and practices should govern 
social-studies teaching in the United States during the war. Conclusions of the con- 
ference will subsequently be published by the National Council. Anyone inter- 
ested in attending all or part of the conference should write for further information to 
Wilbur F. Murra, executive secretary, National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

WILBur F. Murra, Executive Secretary 
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THE PROBLEM 


UPPOSE you were building an opinionnaire 

to measure attitude toward religion. What 

kinds of items would you include in your 
scale? Would you include items which ask for 
opinions about the minister, about church music, 
church architecture, Jonah and the whale, and the 
Trinity? Or are these separate factors, about 
which extremely devout persons may disagree? 
The scale builder must make up his mind about 
what questions he will place in his scale. This is 
essentially the problem of multi-dimensionality, 
which is the chief concern of this paper. We must 
find methods in test construction which will ad- 
vance our progress toward the goal of eliminating 
all but one dimension or factor. 

Recently there appeared a scale designed to 
measure one’s attitude toward dependability. In 
it, the author states that he has included questions 
covering “each of the categories of dependability. 
Each category was represented as follows: ac- 
curacy 3 statements, persistence 3, punctuality 4, 
regularity 3, consistency 3, honesty 3, fidelity 4, 


* A grant-in-aid for this research was received from 
the University of Alabama Research Fund. The 
authors gratefully acknowledge this aid, and also the 
assistance of Erma G. Hogue, Bonnie C. Henderson, 
and Henry Andrews. 

The paper was read before the Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of the Southern Sociological Society in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, April 3, 1942. 


responsibility 3, and dependability 1.”! Imme- 
diately the question arises, Is that the first word 
on the question of fundamental categories or 
dimensions involved, or is it the last word? Our 
point of view is that an important research problem 
has been stated, not solved. Since nothing more 
is said about the matter we turn to another article 
by one of the present writers.” In it he describes 
an attempt to scale the friendliness or unfriendli- 
ness of certain experiences which white people have 
toward Negroes. After a subject or person in- 
dorses certain responses to questions, his paper is 
scored according to weights established earlier by 
judges. We infer from this score the friendliness 
or unfriendliness of (a) his community, or (b) him- 
self toward the Negro. Again we see categories, 
and we wonder how one arrives at them in scale 
building. 

These so-called experience scales are tools 
created for the purpose of analyzing more objec- 
tively the background of this large something 
which sociologists are calling social attitude. In 
this case, we specify social attitude of whites to- 
ward Negroes. We proceed upon the theory, 


1 George J. Dudycha, “A Scale for measuring Atti- 
tude toward Dependability,” Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 13 (1941), 59-69. 

2 Robert N. Ford, ‘Scaling Experience by a Multiple- 
Response Technique: A Study of White-Negro Con- 
tacts,” American Sociological Review, 6 (Feb., 1941), 
9-23. 
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made explicit elsewhere,’ that attitude may best be 
conceived as a high-level abstraction containing 
many aspects or dimensions. As a parallel case, 
we mention the contemporary efforts of psycholo- 
gists in breaking the lump-mass “‘intelligence” into 
primary abilities or parts. In the case of attitude 
toward the Negro, or tendency to act toward the 
Negro, we are hypothesizing that a person’s paper- 
and-pencil reaction to an opinionnaire may not be 
closely related to other overt manifestations of his 
attitude toward that object, nor to his past ex- 
periences with the Negro, either actually or as 
revealed by a paper-and-pencil test of experience. 
Such experience scales are of value chiefly as tools 
for helping us to find the association between the 
past experiences of a person and his present action 
tendencies. 

In building these experience scales we assumed 
that experiences were of at least two kinds: those 
where the individual comes in first-hand contact 
with the object of study, and those where he learns 
about the Negro from other people around him. 
These latter experiences were labeled ‘Community 
Contacts,” and the former ‘Personal Contacts.” 
The scales which resulted meet the usual canons of 
reliability and validity. Here we propose to test 
the assumption that the items in our two scales are 
of two distinct kinds; that the experiences a person 
has with Negroes themselves may be quite different 
from those which he reports for his community. 
The tool we use is multiple-factor analysis as it has 
been developed by L. L. Thurstone.‘ 


PROCEDURE 


An interesting difficulty arises in selecting stu- 
dents to serve as subjects for these two Experience 
Scales.5 When the scales were being made, ques- 
tions from a preliminary form were deliberately 
picked which discriminated between Northern and 
Southern students. Therefore in planning a factor 
analysis, students from both North and South had 
to be included in the sample. If not, only one end 
of the scale would receive indorsements, and corre- 


3 Robert N. Ford, “Some Major Problems in the 
Measurement of Attitude,” Journal of Negro Education 
(April, 1942) 121-134. 

4 The basic works used are his The Vectors of Mind 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935); “New 
Rotational Methods in Factor Analysis,’ Psychomet- 
rika, 3 (1938), 199-218; Psychometric Monographs, 1 
and 2. 

5 Robert N. Ford, “Scaling Experiences by—(etc),” 
op. cit., pp. 11-15. 


lations between items would be reduced because 
of this lack of range. That is to say, the group 
picked to indorse the items of the scales should be 
homogeneous, but not homogeneous in regard to 
the way in which they answer the items. With 
this in mind, 100 papers were obtained from under- 
graduate, liberal arts students at the University of 
Alabama, and another 100 at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. All were white, and 
all had been born and reared in the area in which 
their university was located. A previous study 
indicated that sex was not an important factor.® 

Each of the 26 items which compose the two 
scales was treated as though it and its five re- 
sponses were a separate test in itself. From here 
on, the scales as whole scales do not exist. In fact, 
that is exactly what we are trying to discover; have 
we two scales here or more or less? We know that 
26 is the limit, in which case each item is inde- 
pendent of the rest, and the scales as possible 
scientific tools are of no interest. 

Three hundred twenty-five tetrachoric correla- 
tions were computed for the 26 items. The co- 
efficients were obtained from computing diagrams.” 
Since each item has five scaled responses, the tables 
of correlation were 5 x 5. These we reduced to 
2 x 2 by splitting as near the medians as possible. 
The use of tetrachorics involves the assumption 
that the underlying variables being correlated are 
normally distributed. It is indeed true that many 
of the observed distributions in our tables were not 
normal. This may be attributed to a variety of 
causes, chief of which is the nature of the scale 
intervals. Since scale intervals such as we used 
are arbitrary to a large extent, we felt warranted in 
assuming that the underlying distribution was nor- 
mal.* The tetrachoric r’s ran somewhat higher 
than r’s computed by other methods from these 
same data. Therefore, we compensated by setting 
the standards in interpreting our results some- 
what higher, also. 

The table or matrix of correlations was factored 
by Thurstone’s centroid method. After three 
factors had been extracted, the residuals in the 
table were so small that Tucker’s ® test® indicated 


6 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

7™L. Chesire, Saffir, M. and Thurstone, L. L., Com- 
puting Diagrams for the Tetrachoric Correlation Coeffi- 
cient (University of Chicago Bookstore, 1933). 

8 See especially L. L. Thurstone, “Primary Mental 
Abilities,” Psychometric Monographs, No. 1, pp. 58-59. 

®Ibid., pp. 65-70. 





TABLE 1 
WetcutTincs or Factor E (Exprrrence), O (Oprnton), AND C (Conriict) IN THE ITEMS OF 
Forp’s EXPERIENCE SCALES 
(Responses to the questions omitted; no weights under .30 shown) 





FACTOR LOADING 




















oll TEST ITEMS OR QUESTIONS 
“ee Bs is bi. 
Group E (appareritly factual experiences) 

4C 88 How are the Negro children educated in the community where you were 
reared? 

iC 84 Are there separate arrangements for Negroes who travel in the area where 
you were reared? 

2C 77 When do whites address a Negro as Mr. or Mrs. in the community where 
you were reared? 

5C 71 - | How do whites in the area where you were reared look upon other whites 
who treat Negroes as equals? 

8C .59 How is the Negro who wants to vote treated at the polls in the community 
where you were reared? 

3C .68 35 Were Negroes allowed to use public buildings, such as libraries and mu- 
seums, in the area where you were reared? 

6C .62 32 May a Negro enter the front door of a white man’s house in the area 
where you were reared? 

10C .68 33 Were your parents in favor of treating whites and Negroes alike? 
12C 51 May a Negro run for election to public office in your home area? 
5P 55 Have you ever noticed that Negroes have a disagreeable body odor? 
Group O (apparently opinions) 
iP .50 Have you ever walked with a Negro for other than business reasons? 
oP .30 .50 Think of the Negro who has the finest qualities of character of all the 


Negroes whom you know. Where would you rate him in comparison 
with the whites whom you know? 

6P .43 Have you ever approved of quick justice, as sometimes dealt by white 
men outside of court, to a Negro who has been accused of a crime 
against a white person? 

14P .34 Which of the following descriptions most accurately represents Negro 
workers whom you have seen? 





Group C (apparently conflict situations) 





7C .64 Do whites call Negroes “niggers” to their faces in the community where 
you were reared? 


11C 55 Do mobs ever seize Negroes in the area where you were reared? 
13P .30 .50 Have you ever called Negroes “niggers” when talking to them? 
3P 46 | Have you ever been annoyed by white people who were acting too 
friendly toward Negroes? 
4P 35 .49 | Have you warned whites to be more strict in handling Negroes? 
7P .35 Can you recall actual cases where Negroes in public places seemed to be 
looking for trouble? 
9C 33 Do whites in the area where you were reared favor educating Negroes? 








Group X (several factors involved) 

















2P .69 48 Under what conditions have you shaken hands with a Negro? 
12P 65 .39 Have you ever permitted Negroes to come into your home for friendly 
visits? 
10P 47 47 What has been your policy in the past when a Negro came into a public 
place, such as theatre, railroad waiting room or restaurant? 
11P 35 .29 Have you ever had trouble with Negroes because you thought that they 
were getting out of their place? 
8P Under what circumstances have you gone to the home of a Negro? 





* The suffix C indicates an item from the Community Contacts scale; P indicates an item from the Personal 
Contacts scale. 
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that others could not be extracted profitably. 
These three factors are shown as Table 2, the 
Centroid Matrix F,. 

The matrix F, presents a difficult problem in 
factorial analysis. Generally, F, cannot be in- 
terpreted as it stands. However there are meth- 
ods available for treating F, in order to reveal any 
order which lies in this centroid factorial matrix. 
Whatever method is used must be parsimonious 


sume on good grounds that the factors, or groups 
of items, are uncorrelated. 


TABLE 3 
Rotatzp Matrix F; 














TABLE 2 
CrentTrom Matrix F, 

I II IIz h? 

ic .92 .35 16 1.00 

2c .86 .32 17 .87 

3c .88 .19 .19 .85 

4c .90 44 18 1.00 

5c .80 ay .04 .70 

6c .78 .19 .19 .69 

7c 46 .22 .46 48 

8c .61 .29 ll .46 

9c 21 F| .18 .12 

10c Ry .25 .20 .62 
11c .42 .25 .35 .36 
12c .67 .09 il 47 
1p .27 .29 .35 .28 

2p .70 .25 - 39 .70 

3p ioe .36 10 -42 

4p .70 .08 .26 .57 

5p .63 .16 12 44 

6p 45 14 .26 .29 

7p .39 .30 06 25 

8p —.15 .29 21 15 

9p .54 .12 .35 43 

10p 74 .05 .22 .60 
lip .40 .38 .08 31 
12p .76 .18 .23 .65 
13p .62 41 .08 .56 
14p .06 .35 22 .17 












































in the number of assumptions, and the results 
must make sense. In the original correlation ma- 
trix itself we first tried to find by inspection clusters 
of correlations. This seems to be a waste of time 
for anything other than the first factor. Several 
methods are available for aiding in interpreting the 
centroid matrix. Both J. P. Guilford! and C. C. 
Peters and W. R. Van Voorhis" give simplified 
treatments. However, both treatments cover the 
so-called orthogonal case, only, where one can as- 


10 Psychometric Methods (N. Y., 1936), chap. 14. 
ll Statistical Procedures and their Mathematical Bases 
(N. Y., 1940), chap. 9. 











ITEM NUMBER E 0 Cc 
1C .835 -056 .252 
a 771 .036 .257 
3C .680 O71 .352 
4C .880 — .001 .221 
5C .706 .220 .117 
6C .619 .036 .319 
7C .063 — .147 .639 
8C .589 -010 .144 
9C — .051 .003 .329 
10C .675 .327 — .028 
11C .029 — .060 .552 
12C 54g .290 .105 
iP .003 .503 — .014 
2P -693 .482 — .190 
3P .054 .239 .455 
4P 351 .061 .489 
5P .547 .263 .042 
6P .221 .432 .038 
7P .014 .204 .347 
8P — .287 .239 — .053 
9P .301 .534 .006 
10P .467 .473 121 
11P — .022 .349 .286 
12P .651 .392 — .004 
13P .071 .305 .503 

14P — .198 .341 .048 
TABLE 4 
TRANSFORMATION MATRIX A 

E fe) c 
I .639 .352 .354 
II — .756 . 384 541 
Ill — .145 — .854 .763 
TABLE 5 
Matrix OF ANGULAR SEPARATION A’A 
E 18) Cc 
E 1.000 .058 — .293 
O .058 1.000 — .219 
S — .293 — .219 1.000 














We can make no such assumption in our case. 
Suppose we should find two factors, one for per- 
sonal contacts and one for contacts mediated 
through community; until we can demonstrate 
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otherwise, we are forced to assume that there is 
probably a great deal of relationship between what 
happens to a man and what happens to others in 
his community. Consequently, we use a treat- 
ment for our centroid matrix F, which does not 
impose orthogonality (independence of factors) 
upon our systein.” ‘This is the so-called “oblique” 
case. 

Thurstone’s method does assume a positive 
manifold, i.e., all primary factors either act posi- 
tively or not at all in determining scale scores. 
Since we eliminated by preliminary trials on other 
populations those items which were not correlating 
positively, however slightly, with other items in 
the scales, we have good reason to proceed upon 
the assumption that we have here a positive 
manifold. 

The final matrix (after three rotations) appears 
as Table 3, Rotated Matrix F3. The Matrix used 
to obtained Fy; is shown in Table 4, the Transfor- 
mation Matrix A, and the amount of correlation 
between the obtained factors is shown as Table 
5, the Matrix of Angular Separation A' A. Fac- 
tors E and O are practically uncorrelated after 
three rotations, as shown in Table 5. Their 
correlations with the third factor, C, are slight 
and negative. Since further rotations could reduce 
those slight negative correlations, no special sig- 
nificance need be attached to this fact. We turn 
now to an interpretation of the findings. 


INTERPRETATION 


Three rather well defined factors emerged from 
this analysis. The multiple-factor analysis cannot 
tell us what these factors are, of course. It merely 
reveals which of the test items have something in 
common, whatever it is, and the loading of that 
factor in the items. 

An examination of Table 1 reveals four groups 
of items involving three factors, E, O, and C. 
Group E, the largest group, seems to contain ques- 
tions whjch a person may answer quite objectively. 
We may call these ten items Experience Items. 
We have omitted the 130 responses, 5 for each 
item, to save space here. In a way, this is danger- 
ous, for a question is no better than the responses 
* permitted. An examination of the experience 
items and of the responses to them seems to indi- 
cate with little doubt that a person may, without 
revealing his personal opinions, make such re- 


#1. L. Thurstone, “New Rotational Methods in 
Factor Analysis,” Psychometrika, 3 (1938), 199-218. 


sponses as: Negroes have separate schools, Negroes 
travel in separate coaches, we never address 
Negroes as Mr. or Mrs., etc. This Experience 
factor is not composed entirely of items from the 
old Community Contacts scale. It is easy to see 
(from a hindsight position) why 5P, which was in 
the Personal Contacts scale, should emerge as part 
of the Experience factor. It asks, “Have you 
noticed that Negroes have a disagreeable body 
odor?” This can be answered objectively. 

The next largest group of items we have marked 
group 3. The items ask about calling Negroes 
“niggers,” about seizing them, about handling 
them strictly, and about Negroes who are “looking 
for trouble.” We shall call it the Conflict factor, 
since conflict seems to be the central theme of the 
items. Perhaps it should be called an emotionally- 
toned response factor, subordination-superordina- 
tion factor, caste difficulties factor, violence factor, 
or jeopardized status factor. The last item in this 
group, item 9C, does not seem to belong with the 
others, if we judge by the question asked. Since 
it has the lowest loading of factor C in that group, 
a loading so low that it almost did not get into any 
group, we may ignore it. 

Group O contains the items with distinctive 
loadings upon a third factor. There are only four 
items to guide us in the attempt to make sociologi- 
cal sense out of this group. Therefore we can 
make few suggestions about its characteristics. 
The second and fourth items, 9P and 14P, seem 
rather clearly to call up stereotypes. None of the 
items seems likely to call up much emotional tone 
when the subject is answering it. Item 6P, which 
asks if you have ever approved of “quick justice,” 
looks as though it should belong with the group of 
Conflict items. If we made’ it read, “Have you 
ever approved of a lynching?” we would not be 
surprised to find it appear with the other Conflict 
As it stands now, it sound too pompous to 
We tentatively label 


items. 
evoke much emotional tone. 
this factor Opinions. 

We label the final group X. As the factor load- 
ings indicate, these items do not have unifactorial 
composition; they are measuring two things at 
once. Interestingly enough, in hs recent volume, 
Social Research, G. A. Lundberg suggested that 
item 10P seemed to contain both an experience and 
an attitude (opinion) factor." This proves to be 


1% (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1942) 
pp. 240-242. 
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exactly the case, the item in question carrying a 
factor load of .47 in each. 

Finally, these factor loadings will shift somewhat 
as the scales are administered to different popula- 
tions. That is to be expected. Also, since the 
the choice of method of rotation (and with some 
methods the exercise of judgment after the method 
is chosen) affects the determination of factors and 
factor loadings, it would be possible for other re- 
searchers using these same data to obtain a dif- 
ferent set of factors with different weights. The 
present authors are hoping that new developments 
in factor analysis will provide a more rigorous 
method for determining the bounding planes of 
the configuration of test points. Peters and Van 
Voorhis (op. cit.) have attempted this for the 
orthogonal case, but, as we mentioned earlier in 
our study, we have not felt it was appropriate to 
assume that the Experience, Conflict, and Opinion 
factors are uncorrelated. We must keep in mind, 
however, that these remarks about the shifting 
factor loadings for an item do not at all imply that 
the items which now appear in the Conflict factor 
may appear later in the Experience factor, for 
example, if further research utilizes a method of 
rotation which retains the identity of these two 
factors. In such a case, the factorial composition 
of the 26 items in these two scales should remain 
constant. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEST BUILDING 


From several points of view, the results obtained 
are quite discouraging; from others, quite en- 
couraging. We see immediately that our dichot- 
omy, community mediated vs. personal experi- 
ences does not hold up under the factor analysis 
reported here. This alone should be answer 
enough to those who hold that users of factor analy- 
sis are doing so to “satisfy a maze of mathematical 
formulas,”’ when they “should be more concerned 
with the solution of the more immediate problems 
of measurement....’ It is our opinion that 
there is no more pressing problem in the field of 
measurement than the problem of determining the 
dimensionality of the tests we are building. 

The Community Contacts scale came closest to 
being a one dimensional scale. Nine of the 
original 12 items in it reappear as an Experience 
factor. However, item 5P from the Personal 
Contacts scale had more in common with the 


4D. Day, “Methods in Attitude Research,” A meri- 
can Sociological Review, 5 (June, 1940), 402. 


Community Contacts scale than it did with the 
other items in the Personal Contacts scale. 
Enough items remain with weightings in this 
Experience factor that they should prove quite 
useful in further white-Negro attitude research as 
a measure of the individual’s community back- 
ground. Since these scales aimed at measuring 
background, we need not regret the elimination of 
irrelevant items; they were a “drag” upon the 
other items which did carry loadings in E. 

The Conflict factor is made up of items from 
both of the original scales. This is far from en- 
couraging to the test builder. The Opinion factor 
is made up of items from the Personal Contacts 
scale only, but since there are but four out of the 
original 14 carrying the principal loading in 
Opinion we can draw little comfort from this fact. 

Item 8P is somewhat of a problem child. It 
reads: 


8P. Under what circumstances have you gone to 
the home of a Negro? 


b On ee wera ee For a friendly visit 

Bev igovei Usually on business, but sometimes 
for other reasons 

Petey Never had reason to 

Basa niko On business or to show friendship, 
provided the Negro knew his place 

E saseiss Under no circumstances. 


The judges used in scale building agreed that 
the responses to the question in 8P lie along a 
continuum. The item passed the preliminary 
tests for discriminating ability, also. Now we find 
the item with a loading of —.29 in factor E and a 
loading of +.24in O. In other words, the judges 
and the item discrimination test did not indicate 
how poor this item is. It works against the rest 
of the test as it now stands. It is true that a 
factor analysis of another student sample might 
not show this, but this is a rather slender hope. 

What are the implications for test building in 
general? We have found definite evidence for 
some of the notions that test builders have ad- 
vanced. A test may have good reliability and still 
be lacking in unifactorial composition. These 
two scales are quite satisfactory in reliability, with 
coefficients as high as .92. The reliability of the 
Community Contacts scale has always proved to 
be higher than the reliability of the Personal Con- 
tacts scale. The reason is now quite clear; the 
Personal Contacts scale was less purely either E, 
O,or C. Again, in a before-and-after study, Ford 
reported that students’ attitudes changed signifi- 
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cantly (C. R. over 3.00) after a half semester’s study 
of race relations, as measured by the Hinckley and 
the Bogardus opinionnaires.” Their before-and- 
after Community Contacts score shifted insigni- 
ficantly (0.72), thus supporting his notions about 
the experience scales. However, the Personal 
Contacts score showed a shift of 1.68 where 2.00 
indicates significance. Although this is insignifi- 
cant, the shift becomes reasonable now that factor 
analysis has revealed that there are three factors in 
the Personal Contacts scale. 

We note, too, that items in a scale may pass 
certain customary tests of internal consistency and 
still fall short in a multiple-factor analysis. All 
of the items in these scales were subjected to tests 
for internal consistency. At one time or another 
in the various trial forms, items were tested by the 
low-high discrimination test, by correlating single 
items against the total score of the items, and, in 
another form, by Thurstone’s older criterion of 
irrelevance. None of. these is as revealing as a 
factor analysis. W. H. Sewell, in his scales for 
measuring socio-economic status, indicates the 
need for multiple-factor analysis in his work, al- 
though he did not use it.” The present study 
supports his contentions. 

Multiple-factor analysis may prove to be the 
most powerful tool yet developed in the field of 
test construction. We may note that the psy- 
chologists have been developing it because of the 
needs in their field. A section of Guilford’s pres- 
entation is entitled, “Factor Analysis is needed 


% Op. cit., p. 22. 

16 Jbid., pp. 16-17; Robert N. Ford, “Scaling White- 
Negro Experiences by the Method of Equal-appearing 
Intervals,” Sociometry, 3 (Oct., 1940), 343-352; Robert 
N. Ford, Techniques for Scaling Experiences: A Study 
of White-Negro Contacts (Ph.D. Manuscript, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh Library, 1940). 

17 “Construction and Standardization of a Scale for 
the Measurement of the Socio-Economic Status of 
Oklahoma Farm Families,’’ Oklahoma A. and M. Tech- 
nical Bulletin, No. 9 (April, 1940), 31. 


to save the Mental-Test Program.’"* In multiple- 
factor analysis we have a tool which will pull out 
the items which are loaded with a certain factor. 
We may use these loads as weights in scale-building 
if we wish, thus solving in one way a perennial 
problem in test construction.” With the dead- 
wood eliminated, we may shorten scales while 
probably improving reliability. Further research 
is needed here in our case. The factorial method 
is one kind of validation in tself. Its chief draw- 
back at present is its complexity; certainly it is 
time-consuming. If, however, we make prelim- 
inary test forms and proceed immediately to a 
multiple-factor analysis without bothering with 
high-low item discrimination or other usual forms 
of item analysis, factor analysis may in the long run 
prove to be as economical as any other form of item 
analysis. 

Finally, many sociologists, some social psy- 
chologists, and a few psychologists have objected 
vigorously to this business of assigning weights to 
the responses to an item and then summing these 
weights over a series of items to get what we call 
atotalscore. They raise the question, total what? 
If you add three pigs and five chairs, what is the 
answer? Far be it from us to enter the debate 
here except to point to this. Once we obtain items 
which are factorially of a kind, all pigs or all chairs, 
or principally pig if not entirely so, we shall then 
have ample grounds for summing the weights as- 
signed to individual items. This should provide 
a meeting place for the two sides to the debate. 


18 Op. cit., p. 513. 

19 Factor analysis has been used on Chapin’s Social 
Status Scale (1933) in order to revise the weights as- 
signed to the items. See F. S. Chapin, “Syntactical 
Analysis of Sociometric Techniques,” Sociometry, 4 
(May, 1941), 181-183, and L. Guttman, “A Revision 
of Chapin’s Social Status Scale,” American Sociological 
Review, 7 (June, 1942), 362-369. 

Margaret J. Hagood ef al. have used weights ob- 
tained in this way in “An Examination of the Use of 
Factor Analysis in the Problem of Subregional Delinea- 
tion,” Rural Sociology, 6 (Sept., 1941), 216-233. 
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ASSIMILATION AS CONCEPT AND AS PROCESS 


WALTER HIRSCH 
University of Connecticut 


HE purpose of this paper is a comparison 

of the concepts of assimilation as defined 

by several American sociologists in the last 
two decades with the actual process of assimilation. 
It is assumed that the referent of the concept 
should be descriptively and operationally con- 
gruent with the process. 

This analysis will involve the discussion of three 
main points regarding assimilation: (1) differences 
in definitions of the concept; (2) differences in defi- 
nitions of kindred concepts, viz., accommodation, 
acculturation, adaptation, adjustment and amal- 
gamation, and the consequent effects on the 
definition of assimilation; (3) differences between 
the definitions of the concept and the actual 
process of assimilation. 


ASSIMILATION AS CONCEPT 


A. Two decades ago Sarah E. Simons considered 
assimilation ‘“‘that process of adjustment and ac- 
commodation which occurs between the members 
of different races, if their contact is prolonged and 
if the necessary psychic conditions are present. 
The result is group homogeneity to a greater or 
less degree. Figuratively speaking, it is the 
process by which the aggregation of peoples is 
changed from a mere mechanical mixture into a 
chemical compound.’ 

B. According to Robert E. Park and Ernest W. 
Burgess, assimilation is one of the four major 
categories of social behavior, the others being con- 
flict, competition, and accommodation. It is “a 
process of interpenetration and fusion in which 
persons and groups acquire the memories, senti- 
ments and attitudes of other persons or groups, 
and by sharing their experience and history are 
incorporated with them in a common cultural 
life.” 

C. Kimball Young accepts the previous defini- 
tion but prefaces it by a supplementary one ac- 
cording to which assimilation is “the common shar- 
ing and fusing of folkways and mores, of laws and 
all the other features of two or more distinctive 


1 “Social Assimilation,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, VI, 791. 

2 Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1924), p. 735. 


cultures by people who have come into direct 
relations with each other.’ 

D. Finally, H. G. Duncan defines assimilation 
as follows: ‘‘a process, for the most part conscious, 
by which individuals and groups come to have 
sentiments and attitudes similar to those held by 
other persons or groups in regard to a particular 
value at a given time.’ 

These four definitions were chosen because each 
contains a special emphasis that needs further 
analysis. We must now raise the question of 
whether differences of definition are mainly seman- 
tic, i.e., due to use of different verbal symbols for 
the same process, or whether they result from a 
description of altogether different processes. In 
this connection it may be pointed out that these 
definitions are highly descriptive, not only of one 
process but of a number of processes, mechanisms, 
and end results. 

We turn now to an analysis of the definitions. 

1. It is not certain whether by “interpenetra- 
tion and fusion” Park and Burgess are referring to 
persons or to culture elements, or to both. At any 
rate, these terms need further definition. ‘“Fu- 
sion” (or amalgamation) is generally used to de- 
scribe a biological process, i.e., interbreeding of 
members of different racial groups. An actual 
physical fusion of persons is obviously impossible, 
except as realized in their offspring. The other 
possibility is that Park and Burgess use fusion in 
reference to culture elements, as Young does. 
This will be more fully discussed in No. 4 below. 

“Adjustment” and “accommodation” have spe- 
cific connotations which they did not have at the 
time Simons used them. Adjustment is a generic 
term referring to the “adaptation of the organism 
to social environment.”®> “Accommodation refers 
to functional changes which take place in the 
habits and customs of persons and groups, and 
which are socially rather than biologically trans- 


3 Introductory Sociology (New York: American Book 
Co., 1939), p. 495. 

4“A Study in the Process of Assimilation,” Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, XXIII, 
184-7. 

5 Kimball Young, “Adjustment,” Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, I, 438-9. 
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mitted.’* For Park and Burgess accommodation 
is a more rapid and revolutionary change, often 
a “social mutation” as exemplified by conversion, 
while assimilation is a gradual process. Young 
differentiates the two as follows: “If persons or 
groups strike a truce but do not intermarry or fuse 
their cultures, we call this accommodation. If 
they intermarry and fuse their cultures, we speak 
of it as biological amalgamation and cultural 
assimilation.” 

2. The agents in this process are either persons 
or groups. The latter are defined more specifically 
as cultures by Young and as races by Simons.’ 
Park and Burgess’ definition is sufficiently elastic 
to conceive of assimilation as taking place within 
an in-group. Thus, the term might refer to the 
socialization of the child.® However, judging from 
the descriptive material offered, assimilation is 
meant to refer to interaction between members of 
two different national or cultural groups—usually 
the former. 

3. Assimilation is “for the most part conscious” 
for Duncan, but Park and Burgess regard it as 
“the outcome of unreflective responses to a series 
of new experiences,’’” in contrast to accommoda- 
tion. It seems that the same process is called 
“assimilation” by Duncan and “accommodation” 
by Park and Burgess—a fact which will be borne 
out by subsequent discussion. 

4. What are the mechanisms of assimilation? 
According to all but Duncan, assimilation involves 
the “sharing,” “acquisition,” and “fusing” of the 
memories, sentiments, attitudes, history, and ex- 
perience of others. It is not made clear through 
what psychological processes one can share the 
memories or acquire the history of a person or 
group with an entirely different experiential back- 
ground. Duncan is more cautious and seems more 
realistic in speaking of the acquisition of “senti- 
ments and attitudes similar to those held by others 
in regard to a particular value at a given time.” For 
Duncan complete assimilation is impossible within 
one generation. 

5. The result of this process is described by 


* E. W. Burgess, “Accommodation,” ébid., pp. 403-4. 

7 Introductory Sociology, p. 452. 

8 By “races,” Simons means ethnic groups, following 
Gumplowicz. 

*Some writers use the concept in that sense. Cf. 
Ogburn & Nimkoff, Sociology (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1940), p. 383. 

Op. cit., p. 736. 


Simons as a change in the aggregation of people 
from a “mere mechanical mixture into a chemical 
compound.” This is an unfortunate analogy, but 
we must remember that Simons wrote over twenty 
years ago. Park, however, makes some extremely 
valuable observations in his discussion of “homo- 
geneity in cosmopolitan groups.” It is “a super- 
ficial uniformity, a homogeneity in manner and 
fashion, associated with relatively profound dif- 
ferences in individual opinions, sentiments, and 
beliefs.”"! If we can classify our society as cos- 
mopolitan, it would appear that assimilation, as 
previously defined by the same authors, cannot 
take place in our society! For, according to Park 
and Burgess, the basis of solidarity today is not 
like-mindedness, but ‘concurrent action” as 
Sumner termed it. This seems an inadvertent 
admission that Park and Burgess’ definition of 
assimilation operates im vacuo as far as our society 
is concerned. Park goes even further and makes 
assimilation a purely objective state, calling it a 
“function of visibility: As soon as an immigrant 
exhibits no longer the marks which identify him as 
a member of an alien group he acquires by that 
fact the actual if not the legal status of a native.’ 
What has happened to the sharing of sentiments 
and acquisition of memories of others?” 

Thus, we find a curious contradiction even within 
the concept of a single student of the problem. 
This is not surprising. The definition of assimila- 
tion is linked unconsciously with a concept of 
community as a function of likemindedness in the 
minds of Park and Burgess. In the meantime they 
have espoused a new concept of community, but 
the concept of assimilation is lagging behind the 
new concept of community. If communal solidar- 
ity is based not on the homogeneity of units but on 
the functicnal integration of heterogeneous units, 
i.e., on the modus vivendi, the theory of assimilation 
as a result of sharing of memories and attitudes 
does not hold. It cannot be applied to a society 
where differentiation exists with social mobility, 
for it would demand that all social groups have 
the same attitudes and sentiments. Thus, a 
minority group like the Negroes would have to 
regard themselves as they are regarded by the 
socially superior whites. Such a situation may 
exist in a caste society. One occasionally finds 
such quasi-masochistic attitudes among minority 


u Tbid., p. 758. 
12 “Assimilation,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, I, 281-3. 
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groups in our society, but they are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Thus, according to Park and Burgess’ observa- 
tions, Duncan’s relativistic position would be the 
only correct one. Assimilation does not mean the 
acquisition of the same, but of similar attitudes, 
and only in regard to a particular value at a given 
time. In short, assimilation refers to not one 
process, but to a number of processes involved in be- 
coming a community member. These processes 
differ infinitely, according to the nature of the 
particular community, of those who are to be 
assimilated, and various other factors, all of which 
will be discussed in Section II. 

If we define assimilation loosely and provision- 
ally as the process of becoming a member of a 
community, the problem of definition becomes 
acute again. We shall define a community as an 
aggregation of people who are made dependent on 
each other by enduring common material and 
psychological needs and who are conscious of their 
interdependence. 

From that point of view assimilation is a matter 
of social ethics and social policy. Assimilation as 
an objective concept is non-existent at present; 
rather it is a reflection of various notions of 
“Americanization.” Thus, we find in Park and 
Burgess a change from the quasi-coercive notion 
of “likemindedness” to the liberalistic notion of 
cultural variation. Henry P. Fairchild, who has 
a different idea of Americanization, defines as- 
similation as “the process by which a nationality 
preserves its unity while admitting representatives 
of outside nationalities.” Simons distinguishes 
two “methods” of assimilation: the ‘“coercive- 
aristocratic,” as practiced in Tsarist Russia, and 
the “tolerant-democratic,” found in the United 
States. This latter is the “genuine” method of 
assimilation. An undertone of condescension is 
evident in the attitudes towards immigrants, not 
only on the part of professional Americanizers but 
also of sociologists. ‘We must deal as a wise 
physician deals with a soul-sick people for whose 
trouble we have no responsibility but who have 
become an integral part of our lives,”’ says H. A. 
Miller.’ 

In fine, assimilation is not defined as that which 


13 The Melting Pot Mistake (New York: Little, 
Brown, 1926), p. 136. 

14 Loc. cit., pp. 812-13. 

6 Races, Nations, and Classes (Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1924), p. 197. 


exists, but as that which ought or ought not to 
exist. Te ethical imperative is linked integrally 
with the concept of assimilation in the cases of the 
writers which were analyzed. 

Having drawn these conclusions, the burden 
rests on us of investigating the actual processes 
involved in what we have defined as assimilation 
for heuristic purposes. 


ASSIMILATION AS PROCESS 


The “factors” involved in assimilation may be 
schematically pictured as follows: 


A. The experience-world of the assimilant. 

1. Cultural conditioning. 

2. Personal-social conditioning.” 

B. The situation of transition. 

1. The objective characteristics of the assimilant 
and his family (age, occupation, income, 
schooling, health, etc.) at the time of transi- 
tion between two communities. 

2. Attitudes. 

a. Concerning his migration. 
b. Class or group consciousness. 
c. Life goals. 

3. Chance factors: traumatic or euphoric ex- 
periences. 

C. The nature of the new community. 

1. Size and function: Is the community a real or a 
pseudo-community? 

2. Attitudes toward newcomers in general and 
toward specific classes of newcomers (occu- 
pational, ethnic). 

3. Presence of vertical mobility. 

a. Economic opportunities. 
b. Opportunities for social contact and par- 
ticipation. 


These “factors” cannot be quantitatively meas- 
ured, nor can one generalize about their qualitative 
power in a field situation. A certain “factor” may 
work for or against assimilation, as the case may 
be. Generalization and prediction is made even 
more difficult by the fact that personal, subcultural 
conditioning often transcends cultural conditioning. 
This statement needs to be elaborated. 

Personality types have often been identified with 
cultural and national groups, and these scientifi- 
cally doubtful categorizations are still being prac- 


16 This concept was coined by Kimball Young in order 
to distinguish traits that are not necessarily common 
to the culture as a whole, but are the result of personal 
interaction, mainly that of parents with their children. 
Cf. Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustn.-xt 
(New York: Crofts, 1940), pp. 132-36. 
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ticed. Thus Park wrote in 1928: “Most, if not all, 
the characteristics of the Jew, certainly his pre- 
eminence as a trader and his keen intellectual 
interest, his sophistication, his idealism and lack 
of historic sense [??], are the characteristics of the 
city man, the man who ranges widely, lives prefer- 
ably in a hotel—in short, the cosmopolite.’”!” 

Park wrote this in an effort to establish the 
emancipated Jew as the ideal type of “marginal 
man,” which itself is another ideal type. The 
definition seems to have been culled from the pages 
of Werner Sombart’s Die Juden und das Wirt- 
schaftsleben** of which Sombart’s colleague Lujo 
Brentano said that it was “one of the most dis- 
heartening products of German scientific research.” 
Simmel’s ideal type of the “stranger” shows 
similar characteristics. He possesses objectivity, 
confidence, freedom from convention. The rela- 
tions he enters into are “abstract,” i.e., based on 
specific material interests rather than on feelings 
of communality or consciousness of kind.” This 
type of stranger, like the marginal man, is char- 
acteristic of only a certain segment of strangers 
or migrants. Patently an entire ethnic group 
cannot be classified as an ideal type of an ideal type 
of stranger. 

The second question we must raise is, what is a 
culture group? The answer may be found fairly 
easily in a primitive society, although the homo- 
geneity of primitive societies has been much over- 
stressed. Ina modern “‘cosmopolitan’’ society, the 
problem is much more complicated. No indi- 
vidual participates fully in all aspects of a culture, 
a culture which is, moreover, full of ambivalences 
and contradictory patterns. Linton distinguishes 
the following categories of culture elements: 
“Universals, which are common to all sane, adult 
members of the society; specialties, which are 
shared by the members of certain socially recog- 
nized categories of individuals but which are not 
shared by the total population; and alternatives, 
which are shared by certain individuals but which 
are not common to all the members of the society 
or even to all the members of the socially recog- 
nized categories.” 


11 “Migration and the marginal man,” American 
Journal of Sociology (May, 1928), p. 892. 

8 Leipzig, 1911. 

19 Simmel’s concept of the stranger is summarized 
in Margaret Wood, The Stranger (New York: Colum- 
bia University Presss, 1934). 

2 The Study of Man (New York: Appleton Century, 
1936), pp. 272-4. 


Thus, in speaking of “culture groups” we must 
be wary of assuming homogeneity. Curiously 
enough, this fact was recognized by a literateur, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, before many sociologists recog- 
nized its importance. He wrote: “The very 
existence of an Americanization movement... 
shows ...a discord, a prematureness. ... Ameri- 
canization means, of course, assimilation. But 
that is an empty concept, a mere cry of rage and 
tyranny, until the question is answered which 
would never be asked were the answer ripe: As- 
similation to what? To what homogeneous 
culture?! 

The following “field situation’ is a case in point 
regarding cultural homogeneity. In the summer 
of 1939, the writer spent four weeks at a voluntary 
work camp, containing Americans and European 
refugees of both sexes, aged 16-22. They were 
mostly students of upper middle class background. 
The camp was managed by a director (a refugee), 
a staff (preponderantly American), and an elected 
campers’ council (mixed). Several interesting 
situations developed. 


Several of the decisions made by the council or by the 
group as a whole, such as the establishment of a cur- 


few, were disregarded by natives and refugees alike. 


Participation in discussion of these decisions and the 
problems they raised was extremely active. The most 
discussed problem was that of setting-up exercises. On 
this issue the camp split into two sections, which the 
writer shall label the “utilitarian” and the “communal.” 
The first group argued thus: “The benefits resulting 
from setting-up exercises are purely personal, The 
group as a whole is not harmed by the absence of indi- 
viduals from this activity, and consequently participa- 
tion should be optional.” 

The second, or “communal,” group argued as follows: 
“One of the chief functions of this activity lies in its 
communal nature. The material benefits accruing to 
each individual are inconsequential and irrelevant; the 
fact that the group starts the day all together is most 
important. Therefore, the activity should be com- 
pulsory.” 

The issue was finally compromised in favor of op- 
tional exercises, since both parties agreed that it was 
useless to legislate a feeling of community into existence 
if it could not arise spontaneously. 


In regard to our problem, it is significant that 
membership in these two opposing groups was 
about evenly divided among natives and refugees. 
Offhand it may be assumed that most of the 
Americans would belong to the utilitarian-anarch- 
istic school, and most of the Eutopeans to the 


1 Up Stream (New York, 1922), pp. 123, 235. 
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communal-compulsive. Actually, there was no 
such cleavage. Some of the Americans had been 
influenced by the work camp philosophy, which 
originated in Europe and consequently stressed the 
importance of communal action. Some of the 
refugees, on the other hand, rebelled consciously 
against any kind of compulsion, even if demo- 
cratically established, maintaining that the United 
States was supposed to be a “free country.”” Other 
motives were undoubtedly basically personal, being 
based on dislike of the person who conducted the 
exercises, a sense of physical inferiority, and lazi- 
ness. What is important here, however, is not 
the motivation but the manner in which it was 
rationalized. 

Although this “experiment” does nct prove any- 
thing conclusively, it contains evidence that in at 
least one particular life situation “specialties,” 
“alternatives,” and personal-social conditioning 
cut across cultural “universals” in the behavior of 
a fairly homogeneous group. It may be argued 
that the opposition of certain refugees to compul- 
sion was a direct reaction to their European ex- 
perience, an example of irradiation. This hy- 
pothesis is not borne out by the writer’s observa- 
tions. G. W. Allport and associates come to 
similar conclusions in their study of refugees, based 
on interviews and analysis of autobiographies. 
These authors stress the “pull of the familiar’’ in 
the refugees’ experience when they are confronted 
with new situations, as well as the “enduring con- 
sistency of personality.” “Outstanding are the 
victim’s adherence to familiar scenes and activities 
and their persistence towards established goals.’ 


2% G. W. Allport, Bruner, and Jandorf, “Personality 
Under Social Catastrophe,” Character and Personality 
(Sept., 1941), pp. 1-22. 


In the definitions of assimilation which we have 
analyzed, there has been no mention of the basic 
personality structure as a factor in assimilation. 
In some respects this personality structure may be 
a direct product of the universal culture pattern, 
but, as Linton points out, “It must be kept clearly 
in mind that a basic personality structure is an 
abstraction and derivative of culture. It is a long 


step from the employment of such a concept in 
cultural studies to the equation of the basic per- 
sonality structure of any society with the personal 
character of 
society.’ 


individuals who compose that 


CONCLUSIONS 


An attempt has been made in this paper to point 
out the absence of an objective concept of assimila- 
tion, to provisionally establish assimilation as the 
process of becoming a member of a community, and 
to analyze that process. The writer’s definition 
of assimilation is, of course, loose and provisional, 
perhaps even tautological. But the writer is of 
the opinion that it is preferable to evolve a concept 
from the analysis of a process in operation to 
creating a concept which is based on judgments of 
how a process is to take place. If objectivity is 
essential for intelligent social action, the sociologist 
must surely be concerned with the ways in which 
human beings act, regardless of whether their 
actions can be classified under this or that head- 
ing. 


23 Abraham Kardiner and Ralph Linton, The In- 
dividual and His Society (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1939), p. XIII. 
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THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE UNLICENSED 
PERSONNEL OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


JEANNE G. GILBERT anv JAMES C. HEALEY 
St. John's College and The American Seamen's Friend Society, New York City 


HE personnel of the American merchant 
marine has always been one of popular in- 
terest , because there is a widespread realiza- 

tion that life at sea is abnormal and that seafarers 
endure social and economic disadvantages. It is 
an established fact that until recently the native 
American left many positions on board ship to be 
filled by persons of foreign birth, but that this 
condition has changed noticeably within the past 
ten years." The alien has almost disappeared from 
the forecastles of ships flying the American flag, 
and naturalized Americans are now greatly out- 
numbered by native Americans. 

The purpose of this study is to learn, within 
limits, the social, the educational, and the eco- 
nomic background of a group of the men who now 
occupy the accommodations set apart for the crew 
in the new American merchant marine. We say 
“new” because the conditions of work at sea have 
been almost revolutionized within the past decade. 
These changes may be attributed to the enactment 
and the administration of various federal laws 
which have strengthened the seamen’s unions and 
increased the bargaining solidarity of the different 
departments on board ship. 

A questionnaire was compiled seeking informa- 
tion concerning date and place of birth, the occupa- 
tion of the father, the age at which the seaman had 
left school, the school grade he attained, the age 
at which he entered upon his first job, and at 
which he went to sea for the first time, the 
number of years he had been employed on board 
ship, the kind of work he did ashore and on board, 
and also the position he had occupied on his last 
trip and the highest rating he had attained in his 
work at sea. 

The questionnaire was submitted to 326 men 
who were either residents of or visitors to Seamen’s 
House Y.M.C.A. in New York City. This build- 
ing has sleeping accommodations for that number 
of seamen. The number interviewed appears to 
afford an adequate size of sample, while the diver- 
sity of the occupations engaged in by the men 


1J. C. Healey, Foc’s’le and Glory-Hole (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1936), p. 96. 


interviewed and the variety of the merchant ships 
on which they worked suggest that the sample was 
representative of the merchant service. Merchant 
ships in the large are engaged in services which are 
either passenger, passenger-cargo, or cargo-carry- 
ing. Their routes may be either ocean-going, 
coastwise, inland water, or on the Great Lakes. 
The type of sea service in which the seaman was 
engaged was inferred from the name of the “last 
vessel” on which the seaman was employed. This 


_is the customary procedure in the merchant marine 


industry. When the interviewed were assured 
that the questionnaire had no bearing upon mili- 
tary or naval issues, they became interested and co- 
operated well in answering it, and in many in- 
stances, showed supplementary data to confirm the 
accuracy of their statements. 

Another approach was undertaken in 1938 by 
Hutchins? and the results have been collated in a 
thesis, “Emotional Stability of Seamen,’’ presented 
for the degree of Master of Arts at Columbia 
University in 1939. Hutchins submitted his 
questionnaire to 199 seamen in the lobbies and 
lounge rooms of the Seamen’s Church Institute 
of New York and the Seamen’s House Y.M.C.A. 
The studies are remarkably similar, and when there 
is any divergence it may be attributed to the fact 
that Hutchins included licensed officers and 
licensed engineers in his group, whereas the col- 
laborators in this study confined their questions to 
seamen whose last discharge showed they were in 
the unlicensed personnel. In some few instances 
those questioned had at one time or another served 
in the capacity of licensed officer or engineer but 
at the time of the interview both in their union 
affiliation and in their prospects had reverted to 
the status of and expected to reship as unlicensed 
personnel. 


AGE OF THE SEAMEN AND YEARS AT SEA 


The seagoing experience of these men aggregated 
a total of 4495 years at sea. The length of time 
spent by individuals ranged from one year to 52 


2L. C. Hutchins, Emotional Stability of Seamen 
Master’s Thesis, Columbia University, 1939. 
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years, with an average of 13.78 years at sea. The 
ages ran from 18 to 71 years with an average of 
38.19 years and with 3 of the men falling between 
the ages of 28.54 years and 47.84 years. These 
figures are quite similar to those of Hutchins, whose 
men had spent from 2 weeks to 51 years at sea, 
with an average of 12.86 years, and ranged in age 
from 19 to 71 years, average age being 37.9 year. 

There were 146 men or 44.8 percent over the 
draft age of 35 years, 42 men or 12.9 percent of 
the total having entered the merchant service after 
they had reached the age of 30. The majority of 
them went on board ship to continue in occupa- 
tions similar to those they had been doing ashore: 
cooks, butchers, barbers, restaurant and_ hotel 
workers found employment in the catering depart- 
ment; machinists, electricians, coal miners, truck 
drivers and helpers, elevator operators, and pipe 
fitters entered the engineering department; and 
men with navy experience became deck hands. Of 
these 42 late arrivals at the waterfront, 26 or 
61 percent became messmen, utility men, waiters, 
cooks or stewards; 12 or 28.6 percent found em- 
ployment as wipers, firemen, water tenders, pump- 
men and electricians; only 4 or 9.5 percent became 
deck hands. Only 3 of these last 4 had the certifi- 
cate of A.B. or Able-bodied Seaman. Of these 3, 
2 had had previous experience in the United States 
Navy and one had been a railroad clerk, so that 
only one of the 42 late arrivals became a skilled 
deck hand without previous experience. The 
fourth had a classification of O.S. or Ordinary 
Seaman. It will be seen from this that the deck 
department does not readily absorb the unskilled 
worker from shore. The reason for this is to be 
found in the demand for physical vigor and that 
three years of sea service in the navigating depart- 
ment are required before one can obtaintheA.B. 
certificate. Of this group which sought employ- 
ment on board ship after they had attained the 
age of 30, 9 were over 40 years old when they en- 
tered the merchant service, 7 of them going to 
the catering department and 2 to the engineering 
department. The only person who was over 50 
years old when he joined the merchant service 
entered the catering department and gave 20 
years of satisfactory service. 

If this sample is representative it may have some 
bearing on the national emergency. It is apparent 
that there are many positions on board ship which 
can be filled by men with a minimum amount of 
previous training. It is also apparent that the 


sailor, or the man on deck, must be trained before 
he has attained the age of 30. It is not the prov- 
ince of this paper to discuss the various skilled 
trades and professions which are needed in the 
engineering and catering departments. It is 
sufficient to point out that there are men who have 
entered the merchant service after 30, 40, and 
occasionally 50 years of age and apparently have 
not found the duties beyond their ability or their 
knowledge. 


NATIVITY OF THE MEN 


Of the group of 326 men, 70 or 21.47 percent were 
foreign born. This is slightly smaller than those 
of Hutchins’ group, of whom 28.8 percent were 
foreign born. It must be noted, however, that the 
proportion of the foreign born in the American 
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merchant marine is steadily decreasing. For ex- 
ample, in the group of 115 seamen who were 40 
years of age or over, 41 or 35.65 percent were 
foreign born, whereas of the 211 under 40 only 29 
or 13.74 percent were foreign born. Of 2305 en- 
rollees in the schools of United States Maritime 
Service 230 or 10 percent were naturalized Ameri- 
cans. All of those foreign born interviewed at 
Seamen’s House Y.M.C.A. are naturalized citizens. 
Of the foreign born the natives of England led 
with 13 men; Germany followed with 9 men. 
Other countries represented one or more times are 
Ireland, Canada, Manchuria, Hungary, Costa 
Rica, Puerto Rico, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Scotland, France, Jugo-Slavia, 
Poland, Brazil, Peru, Mexico, Spaii, Italy and 
Czecho-Slavakia. 

Table 1 shows that the cities are overrepresented 
in respect to percentage of population, whereas the 
rural or near-rural areas are noticeably under- 
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represented. As might be expected, the collabora- 
tors found that port cities place a preponderance 
of men on board ship. Of 100 men questioned by 
Hutchins 52 were born in seaport towns and 
cities. 

One can only speculate as to whether the reasons 
for going to sea are the same for the young man 
born in the large city as for the boy born in the 
small town or rural community, or if the lure of 
the sea varies with the place of residence. It seems 
likely that the inland boy brought up in a com- 
munity many miles from ships and from the sea 
might be attracted to that sort of life for different 
reasons than those of the boy who has spent his 
life adjacent to ships and shipping. In both cases 
there is a factor which is common: they are men 
who have been uprooted from the home scene. 
The seafarer’s life appeals to the transient no 
matter whether he is man or boy or comes from 
Maine or Arizona. 


BACKGROUND OF THE MEN 


Table 2 shows the distribution of occupational 
classifications of the fathers of the seamen. The 
distribution through the middle classifications is 
fairly even, but it will be noted that the number in 
the professional group is small in contrast to the 
large number of unskilled laborers. Again, these 
findings are similar to those of Hutchins, although 
the latter merely listed occupations instead of 
classifying them as is done in this survey. 

Of the 326 men, 27 stated they had not gone 
beyond the fifth grade in school and 27 stated 
they had had one or more years in college. The 
first group had been to sea for 495 years or an 
average of 18.33 years per individual and the sec- 
ond group had been to sea 244 years or an average 
of 9.04 years per person. The highest ratings 
attained by those who had limited education were 
3 chief officers, 2 chief engineers, 1 purser, and 1 
boatswain. The highest ratings attained by those 
of higher education were 2 chief stewards, 2 chief 
refrigerating engineers, 1 bookkeeper, 1 licensed 
pilot, 1 second mate and 1 second engineer. How- 
ever, it may be of significance to remark that 4 
of the college trained men have had but one year 
of service each: one as a bell boy, who had two 
years of college; two as wipers with two years of 
college each; and one as an ordinary seaman 
(O.S.). Under the rules of the Department of 
Steamboat Inspection these ratings are as high 
as they could have attained in such a short time 
at sea. The licensed pilot had six years at sea. 


His license was good on the China coast, but be- 
cause of the unsettled conditions in the Orient, he 
had to return to the United States and enter the 
merchant service as a member of the unlicensed 
personnel. He now holds the position of quarter- 
master while completing the necessary time on an 
oceangoing vessel before he may apply for his 
license as mate. A case study might indicate that 
one other person who has had only two years ex- 
perience at sea has excellent prospects of advance- 
ment in his department (catering) but there is 
nothing further in the records to show that any 
person claiming to have one or more years of 


«TABLE 2 
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_ college training has any more prospects of promo- 


tion than the person of limited education. 

This isnoargument against formal education, but 
it does help to show that, in itself, formal education 
is not an essential in carrying out the duties re- 
quired of the members of the unlicensed personnel. 
The senior author of this study likewise found, in 
a previous study,® that even among the licensed 
personnel on board ship, a grade school education 
combined with a good mind and strength of char- 
acter were the basic essentials, and only an in- 
finitesimally small number of licensed men had 
even attended the Government-sponsored State 
Nautical Schools. The great majority of the 


3J. C. Healey, op. cit., p. 45. 
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licensed personnel at present in the merchant 
service received their preparation in the theory of 
navigation from the navigation schools which 
abound in every port city. The teachers are in 
almost every instance former mates and masters: 
in other words, practical men. This is not sur- 
prising when we consider that employment and 
promotion on board ship are a matter of skills and 
techniques which can only be acquired by actual 
seagoing experience. 


PRESENT HOME TIES 


Table 4 contains figures which are perhaps 
among the most significant of this survey for show- 
ing the lack of domestic ties in the lives of these 
men. Of this group only 11.35 percent are married 
and apparently making a success of it and only 
25.77 percent have any residence which might be 
called a home. The United States Maritime 


TABLE 4 
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Service statistics show that of 2305 enrollees 1892, 
or 82.08 percent, are single, 292, or 12.67 percent, 
are married, and 121, or 5.25 percent, are divorced 
or widowers. 

A further indication of the lack of home life for 
the seafarer is shown under the heading of ‘‘de- 
pendents.” The basic sentiment of everything 
which makes a home is mutual dependence among 
those who dwell within it. But among the seamen 
interviewed we find that 246 or 75.46 percent, have 
no dependents; 51, or 15.64 percent, have one de- 
pendent; 23, or 7.06 percent, have 2 dependents; 
5 have 3 dependents; and one has 5 dependents. 
80 men have 117 dependents or 1.46 dependents 
per man. In Hutchins’ group of 100, 34 reported 
having 62 dependents or 1.82 dependents per man. 
The seaman without dependents is the seaman 
without attachments to a therapeutic responsi- 
bility. Dependents may be something of a 
burden, but they bring to the seaman a saving 
sense of responsibility. The reward comes with 


the realization that somewhere in the wide world 
he travels there is someone who cares for him and 
thinks of him as he spends his years on the lonely 
waste of waters. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study has been an attempt to determine, 
by means of a survey of what seemed to be a repre- 
sentative sample of unlicensed seamen, the 
economic and social background of the unlicensed 
personnel of the American merchant marine. 

The collaborators interviewed 326 seamen and 
from the information secured, learned that the 
unlicensed personnel of the American merchant 
marine is made up of men of varied type and di- 
verse backgrounds. They are of all ages; they 
come from everywhere in the United States and 
from many foreign countries; some have never gone 
to school and some have attended college. 

On the average, however, they are a group fairly 
comparable to an average group of United States 
citizens. Most of them are native-born Ameri- 
cans; they are about 38 years old and have spent 
approximately 14 years at sea. They come from 
all parts of the United States but mostly from the 
large coast cities. They come from all types of 
society—from the rich and the poor, from the 
professions and from the ranks of the unskilled 
laborer, but more derive from that of the unskilled 
laborer than of any other occupation or profession. 
Their education has been varied but it seems to 
have had little effect upon their retardation or ad- 
vancement in their work. They have had about 
94 years of formal schooling and have secured their 
first jobs at about 16} years of age. Some of the 
older seamen went to sea as young as 10 years of 
age, but the average made his first voyage when 
almost 23 years old. 

These seamen are a mobile group with few 
home ties or dependents. This implies lack of 
responsibility to persons or to places, and raises 
the question as to whether the person without home 
ties enters the profession of seafarer or whether the 
occupation defers the assumption of these ties or 
causes the breaking of ties previously assumed. 
The nature of the work on board ship is sufficiently 
varied to employ all types of men and many varie- 
ties of skills. The deck department is best served 
by young men or trained mature men of health and 
vigor, while men of average strength and, in some 
instances, quite advanced in age, may find in 
the engineering and in the catering departments, 
opportunities of profitable employment. 
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POLLS OF THE ESPECIALLY COMPETENT: A PROPOSAL 


LEON WEAVER 
University of Illinois 


HERE appears to be considerable dis- 

agreement and perhaps downright con- 

fusion in our thinking regarding the 
soundness or “rightness” of public opinion.! 
While there is probably considerable disagree- 
ment as to which opinions are the better, most 
people would probably agree that some opinions 
on any given issue are better than others; and 
would agree that while the collective judgment 
of the whole electorate might be better than some 
would suppose, the combination of, say, a thou- 
sand or a hundred of the best individual judg- 
ments would presumably give a still better result. 

It is evidently on some such theory as that 
outlined above that attempts have been made to 
stratify the population according to competence? 
and then to poll the competent. An opinion poll 
of the competent would seem to be a logical out- 
growth of the line of thought suggested above and 
of the interest in polling manifested in recent 
years. The suggestion is ventured here that the 
first faltering steps which have been taken in 
polling presumably competent opinon may fore- 
shadow the development of a social invention of 
significance comparable to that of the well known 
public opinion polls. 

Polling of specialists on questions of public 
policy is not new. Polls of economists have been 
taken on the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, on the trade 
agreements program,’ on various issues in the field 
of public finance,‘ and on questions of monetary 
policy. Political scientists and students of 
government have been polled on unicameral 
legislatures.6 Other examples of this type of 


1See the writer’s article entitled “How Valid is 
Public Opinion,” in the March 1942 issue of this 
journal and the literature cited there. 

* For a suggestion that this be done see R. S. Lynd, 
“Democracy in Reverse,” 4 Public Opinion Quarterly 
(1940), p. 220. , 

* These polls were taken by the Economic Policy 
Committee, Des Moines, Iowa. Summary in Si. 
Louis Post Dispatch, Jan. 30, 1940. 

* By the New York State Tax Commission in 1936. 

5 See Congressional Record for Jan. 23, 1941, p. A 
226 and for Jan. 29, 1941, pp. A 338 ff. 

®See “Two Houses—or One?” 7 State Government 
(1934), pp. 207-8. 


poll could doubtless be brought to light by further 
research. 

In contrast with defining competence in terms 
of subject matter specialization is the monthly 
poll recently initiated by the Congress of American 
Professions’ which each month polls 7500 edu- 
cators, engineers, and doctors.* According to 
literature furnished by this organization, its 


' objective is to provide machinery for ascertaining 


and publicizing mass. professional opinion—a body 
of opinion too often content to remain inarticulate. 
The assumption seems to be that “a true contribu- 
tion in strengthening our way of living can be 
made by professional people who are willing to 
weigh facts and then formulate sound opinions.” 
The assumption implicit in the literature of this 
organization seems to be that competence to think 
through public issues is general as to all professions, 
regardless of the particular problem—that the 
opinions of an engineer or doctor on a federal 
union of democracies, for example, is as valuable 
as, say, a political scientist’s. Also noteworthy 
is the fact that this poll is intended to be a con- 
tinuous one. A poll is to be taken each month. 
The polls listed in the preceding paragraph have 
been of a sporadic nature, and have been made 
by ad hoc groups. 

These polls have been described in order to give 
point to the questions that immediately arise 
when the competent opinion poll is suggested: 
What is it that spells competence on a given issue? 
Is competence general or specific? If it is specific, 
what type of specialization is it that spells compe- 
tence on a given issue? 

Without attempting to argue out all of the 
implications contained in these questions, it is 
suggested at the outset that, while competence of 
opinion on public issues may be to some extent 
general rather than specific, it can best be defined 
with respect to a specific problem. That is, 
competent opinion is not merely the opinion of 
the congenitally superior and educated intellect 
but is the opnion of men who have, in addition to 


7829 Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8 Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 17, 1941. 

® The quotation is from a circular letter sent out by 
the Congress. 
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a congenitally superior and educated intellect, 
an uncommon amount of information and experi- 
ence of significance for the solution of the particular 
problems involved. “Everyone... is an outsider 
to all but a few aspects in modern life.’ 

To phrase it more concretely, the consensus of 
opinion of professonal men, regardless of their 
field of specialization, may be more valid than 
that of other groups in the population, but are 
the mass opinions of engineers and doctors as 
sound on public questions as those of social 
scientists? And is there not, within any pro- 
fessional group in the social sciences, a hierarchy 
of knowledge and experience of significance for the 
issue involved? 

If these questions be answered in the affirmative, 
there naturally follows the suggestion that there 
would be considerable justification for a con- 
tinuous attempt to poll groups stratified by compe- 
tence, competence being defined in terms of 
information and experience of significance for the 
issue involved. It is true that the relation between 
information and opinion is not clear. Perhaps 
the kind of information is more important than the 
amount." Deciding what kind of information 
and experience is the most trustworthy for the 
solution of a given problem would indeed be a 
large problem. Perhaps, however, it might 
simplify somewhat when considered in the light 
of a specific situation rather than in the abstract. 
It might even be that those on opposite sides of a 
controversial issue could reach some measure of 
agreement as to what group’s opinion should be 
most competent on that issue. 

Expressions of opinion on public issues often 
involve social predictions, either explicit or im- 
plicit. If the questions put tothe group presumed 
to be competent were cast in terms of social 
predictions, subsequent events would to some 
extent provide an objective standard for measuring 
competence. If there were available such poll 


10 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York, 
1922), p. 400. 

1 Studies of the attitudes of college students some- 
times show a positive but low correlation between 
certain attitudes and information but some studies 
cast doubt on the relationship. Compare Donald 
McGregor, “The Major Determinants of the Predic- 
tion of Social Events,” 33 Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology (1938), pp. 193-95, 202; and Goodwin 
Watson, “Does World Mindedness Depend upon Good 
Will or Information? ...” 21 Religious Education 
(1926), p. 191. 


results extending over, say, five or ten years’ time, 
together with data on the personal, educational, 
occupational, and general attitudinal backgrounds 
of the predictors, the results might provide a 
means for tackling objectively the problem of 
stratifying and evaluating opinion with respect to 
a given issue. McGregor and Cantril have 
already experimented with a technique for measur- 
ing the predictive abilities of various specialties.” 
It is to be hoped that their experiments will be 
continuously carried on and their methods refined. 
For instance, it would be interesting to compare 
the predictions of the general public, the profes- 
sions, all branches of the social scientists, and of a 
rather rigorously selected group of specialists 
possessing detailed knowledge regarding the 
situation. 

Obviously, the possession of the requisite kind 
and amount of information is not in itself enough 
for the resulting opinion to be trustworthy. Can 
even the well informed rule out the personal 
equation enough to achieve the caution, skepti- 
cism, and objectivity necessary for his opinion to 
be trustworthy? Or, if competence be specific 
rather than general, does the degree of specializa- 
tion necessary for competence result in a pro- 
fessional myopia? Undoubtedly even presumably 
competent opinion is not immune to all of the 
irrational forces which play upon popular opinion,* 
but here again it may be possible to perfect 
techniques such as Cantril’s and McGregor’s to 
measure and allow for these factors in the opinions 
of the presumably competent and to establish 
weights for the various elements in thehierarchy 
of opinion on any given issue.” 


2 Donald McGregor, “The Major Determinants of 
the Prediction of Social Events,” 33 Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology (1938), p. 179; Hadley 
Cantril, ‘Prediction of Social Events,” 1 Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, No. 4 (1937), p. 83; “The Prediction of 
Social Events,” 33 Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology (1938), p. 364. Also see R. L. Thorndike, 
“The Effect of Discussion Upon the Correctness of 
Group Decisions, When the Factor of Majority In- 
fluence Is Allowed for,” 9 Journal of Social Psychology 
(1938), pp. 345-46. 

18 See McGregor, op. cit., and Ross Stagner and J. F. 
Brown, “A Survey of Social Scientists’ Opinions on 
Methods of Preventing War,” 36 Psychological Bulletin 
(1939), p. 553. 

14 Cited supra. 

15“. the personal projection of even the expert is in 
evidence. However, not all of the experts are influ- 
enced to the same extent by their wishes. . . . Econom- 
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Those who argue that competence is rather 
specific, that “competence exists only in relation 
to function,’ run the risk of being charged with 
desiring government by “experts.” Up to this 
point the word “expert” has been consciously 
avoided because it is realized that the word 
“expert’’ connotes to some minds a mere specialist 
or technician, one who is preoccupied with “tech- 
nique rather than with social aims and ob- 
jectives.”"” According to this concept of an 
expert, competent opinion would hardly be 
merely expert opinion. Yet this hardly disposes 
of the argument that competent opinion is the 
opinion of superior professionals, men possessing 
uncommon information and experience, pro- 
fessional thinkers within whose field the issue falls. 

Some might be inclined to argue that compe- 
tence is a function of special knowledge and 
experience, but necessitates more than that. 
“Beyond the technical specialities there is a 
unity—a unity which must be dealt with by a 
competence transcending that of particular ex- 
perts.”"® How shall we define this competence? 
Recourse might be had to Merriam’s concept of 
the political prudentes—“Men of experience and 
judgment in a special field of inquiry...,”!® 
“professional students of government and political 
savants...,’”° “men possessing the conclusions 
of experience and reflection regarding the problems 
of politics—wisdom that does not reach the state 
of science, yet has its own significance.’”"! Thus, 
it may be that competent opinion must be con- 
ceived as the opinion of men who have special 
knowledge and experience—or have access to it— 
and something else—political prudence. This 





ists, sociologists, and social psychologists apparently 
are able to look ahead without getting their attitudes 
mixed up with their judgments. Best of all, however, 
are the historians.” Hadley Cantril, “Prediction of 
Social Events,” 1 Public Opinion Quarterly, No. 4 
(1937), pp. 85-86. 

% Walter Lippmann, The Phantom Public (New 
York, 1927), p. 150. 

17 Samuel Herman, “The Expert in a Democracy,” 
5 Journal of Social Philosphy (1940), pp. 277-88. 

1% Charles A. Beard, “Government by Technolo- 
gists,” 63 New Republic (June 18, 1930), p. 119. 

1 New Aspects of Politics (Chicago, 1925), pp. 
174-75. 

2 Jdid., p. 165. 

*t Jbid., p. 163. Professor Merriam rather qualifies 
this concept by introducing the idea of the relatively 
wide diffusion of political prudence. See pp. 177-79. 


is not to say that all of these qualities are to be 
found in one man or one type of man, but that 
these qualities must be represented in that body 
of opinion which is labeled here as competent 
opinion. Analyses of the results of polls of the 
type suggested here might contribute to a clarifica- 
tion of the issue as to what extent competence of 
opinion is general or specific. 

In considering this question, attention must be 
given to the question as to whether or not it is 
correct to speak of competent opinion, even with 
respect to a specific problem, as if such opinion— 
regardless of whatever criteria of “competent” 
are adopted—is in substantial agreement. That 
is, can criteria of “competent” be found which 
will segregate a body of opinion which is in essen- 
tial agreement? The point is worth raising here 
if only because conflicting assumptions are found 
in the statements of various writers. While the 
difference is one of emphasis, some tend to em- 
phasize the ways in which “experts” and “serious 
students” disagree.” 

Other writers tend to emphasize the areas of 
agreement or to recognize that the “best” 
opinion will be able to agree on some things, but 
will disagree on others.* While only a few 


2 James Bryce, “The Relations of Political Science 
to History and to Practice,” 3 American Political 
Science Review (1909), pp. 17-18. George Gallup, 
The Place of Public Opinion Polls in a Democracy, p. 9. 
(Mr. Gallup is careful to point out that their disagree- 
ment can be exaggerated.) Perhaps one reason why 
there is disagreement is that the critera used for de- 
termining competent opinion is sometimes not very 
rigorous. The following seem to the writer to be 
examples of studies where this question might be raised: 
Howard B. Woolston, “American Intellectuals and 
Social Reform,” 20 Sociology and Social Research 
(1936), p. 303; Hadley Cantril, “Prediction of Social 
Events,” 1 Public Opinion Quarterly, No. 4. (1937), 
pp. 83, 85-86. 

%T. Swann Harding, “The Alleged Ignorance of 
Social Scientists,” 3 American Sociological Review 
(1938), pp. 850, 853. 

% Charles E. Merriam, New Aspects of Politics 
(Chicago, 1925), p. 164; “Recent Advances in Political 
Methods,” 17 American Political Science Review (1923), 
p. 288. For an interesting evolution of Sir Norman 
Angell’s views (from a view emphasizing disagreement 
to one emphasizing the points on which there is agree- 
ment) compare: The Public Mind (London, 1926), 
pp. 16, 20; The Unseen Assassins (New York, 1932), 
pp. 54-55; Peace and the Plain Man (New York, 1935), 
pp. 95-101. 
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examples of polls of presumably competent opinion 
are available for study, they do serve to suggest 
that on some important problems of public policy 
the “close students” exhibit a high degree of 
agreement. For example, polls of economists 
showed overwhelming disapproval of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill in 1930 and overwhelming ap- 
proval of the reciprocal trade agreements in 
1940.% There may be many other significant 
points on which there is much higher agreement 
among the presumably competent—however de- 
fined—than might be commonly supposed— 
points on which their opinions differ markedly 
from those of the lay public. Perhaps the areas 
of agreement are larger than are generally sup- 
posed. Perhaps these areas of agreement contain 
the more important problems. Perhaps dis- 
agreements get disproportionate attention be- 
cause dramatic, while agreement, likeobedience 
to law, is not news.” Quantification of opinion 
isolated by various concepts of competence is 
needed to resolve these questions. 

Leaving the questions of whether or not compe- 
tent opinion is in agreement, is competentopinion 
“right”? Are the judgments of professional 
thinkers either in the field of social prediction or 
in the field of value judgments much more trust- 
worthy than those of the common man? Here 
again we find a cleavage of opinion. Thurman 
Arnold has written: 


“The power to make accurate guesses about a political 
situation is of the essence of an understanding of 
government. Yet these are the very kind of guesses 
which educated men seem incapable of making. The 





% Data provided by the Economic Policy Commit- 
tee, Des Moines, Iowa. Summary in St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, January 30, 1940, (editorial page). A poll 
of professors of public finance in 1936 by the New York 
Tax Commission on issues in the field of public finance 
showed decisive majorities on over 85 percent of 116 
questions and overwhelming majorities (five to one at 
least) on about one-fourth of the questions. Polls 
of professional students of government show that over 
80 percent favor a unicameral state legislature. “Two 
Houses or One,”’ 7 State Government (1934), pp. 207-208. 
Also see M. M. Smith, “(Comparative Social Attitudes,” 
28 Journal of Educational Psychology (1937), pp. 681- 
693, and Ross Stagner and J. F. Brown, “A Survey of 
Social Scientists’ Opinions on Methods of Preventing 
War,” 36 Psychological Bulletin (1939), p. 533. 

% On this point see the remarks of the late Professor 
Taussig in 26 American Economic Review (Supplement) 
1936, p. 326. 


more learned they are, the more books they have read, 
the less accurate their guesses are.” 


. .. while the guess of a technician has a fair chance of 
being wrong, the guess of a student of governmental 
or economic theory is almost sure to be wrong. This 
is not easy to prove, particularly to a theorist, because 
he can always show that he was right all along, since 
the words in which he puts his predictions are so vague 
and slippery. Yet a review of expert guesses made 
before the depression seems to indicate the truth of 
the assertion.”’ 


On the other hand, expressions of faith in the 
validity of presumably competent opinion re- 
garding some problems at least are not lacking. 
Two examples are: “If publics and governments 
accepted expert or educated opinion on tariff 
problems, 90 percent of the difficulties would 
disappear.’*® ‘Social scientists generally tend 
to set as low an estimate upon themselves as the 
physical scientists have of them. Yet groups of 
economists have several times banded together in 
recent years; have asserted that a particular 
economic policy was definitely bad or good, and 
so it turned out.” 

The suggestion has been ventured that most 
people would agree that with respect to any given 
issue some opinion is better than others. If this 
is so, if knowledge means anything at all, then to 
the extent that mental phenomena are part of an 
ordered, lawful world it would seem that it would 
be worthwhile to attempt to ferret out a formula 
by which the better opinions may be segregated 
and “stratified by competence on a _ given 
problem.” 


27 Thurman Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism (New 
Haven, 1937), pp. 131-2; 134; for the- misgivings of 
Charles A. Beard, see his “Government by Technolo- 
gists,” 63 New Republic (June 18, 1930), pp. 116, 118. 
McGregor has concluded that the amount of informa- 
tion and “expertness” were of little significance in the 
determination of predictions of complex social phe- 
nomena, but the criticism might be made that his 
“experts” were not really “expert” but merely so- 
phisticated laymen, in so far as the problems involved 
were concerned. See Donald McGregor, “The Maior 
Determinants of the Prediction of Social Events,” 
33 Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (1938), 
pp. 193-195, 202. 

28 Sir Norman Angell, The Unseen Assassins (New 
York, 1932), p. 53. 

29T. Swann Harding, op. cit. p. 853. 

30 R. S. Lynd, op. cit. p. 220. 
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Here at least mention should be made of the 
question of whether the best opinion, even as 
defined here, should be allowed to function within 
the sphere of ends or be restricted to the sphere 
of means; whether this opinion should be allowed 
to say what things the government is to do or 
merely how they should be done. It has been 
said that “the economist can suggest what action 
is to be taken if a certain goal is to be reached. 
He cannot qua economist say what final goal 
should be reached....The expert’s function is 
invaluable, but its value lies in judging the 
means—not the ends—of public policy.’* 

One thing that might be said regarding this 
problem is that questions of means and ends can- 
not be separated, that, like colors in a spectrum, 
“the problem of means shades imperceptibly but 
certainly into the problem of ends.’** Another 
is that there is not so much disagreement among 
the lay citizenry regarding what is wanted of 
government as there is regarding the alternative 
programs urged for attaining the agreed upon 
desiderata. Some may take exception to the 
foregoing statement, but it is ventured that many 
—perhaps not all, but many—of the issues which 
these critics would say involve value judgments 
really are questions of means for attaining agreed- 
upon ends. That is, while a public might con- 
ceivably agree on what will be the probable conse- 
quences of a certain solution of a given issue yet 
still disagree as to whether that solution ought to 
be employed, it is more often true that the dis- 
agreement is over what the probable conse- 
quences of the solution will be. For example, 
there is essential agreement that the government 
should formulate policies which will result in a 
larger and better distributed national income, 
but will more or less government spending bring 
this about?* Finally some would urge that many 


% George Gallup, The Place of Public Opinion Polls 
in & Democracy, pp. 9-10. Also see John Dickinson, 
“Democratic Realities and Democratic Dogma,” 
24 American Political Science Review (1930), p. 303. 

"Francis G. Wilson, Elements of Modern Politics 
(New York, 1936), p. 239. 

* This article was prepared during the controversy 
over aid to Britain, the “‘lend-lease’’ bill, the use of 
convoys, and possible eventual engagement in the war. 
These were sometimes cited as issues calling for the 
expression of value judgments. The writer collected 
a few predictions from people holding opposite views 
on the above issues. The predictions related to Ger- 
man establishment of bases in Greenland and to 


public issues “are ultimately questions of fact,’™ 
not necessarily questions involving personal 
philosophies or value judgments. 

The assumpton here is that decisions in the field 
of public affairs often have to be made with full 
knowledge of what the facts are. Indeed, many 
such decisions involve implicit assumptions as 
to what will be a state of fact in the future. In 
many judgments on public issues there is a strong 
element of prophecy. The suggestion here is 
that, since many problems well on the means side 
of the spectrum have to be solved by recourse to 
opinion, serious attention should be given to the 
formula whereby the best opinion in these matters 
is sought. Thus, without attempting to solve 
the difficult question of whether or not pre- 
sumably competent opinion should be allowed 
to do any normative thinking for the public, a 
beginning could be made toward evolving a tech- 
nique for segregating the best opinion within the 
realm of means. 

It should be said here that the first steps in this 
direction have been made. Cantril and McGregor 
have collected, by means of a poll, the social pre- 
dictions of specialists and laymen, with the inten- 
tion of testing their predictions in the light of 
history.* It is to be hoped that such experiments 
will be extended and repeated, but with very 
rigorous specifications for those polled—specifica- 
tions drafted in the light of the specific issue involved, 
For example, if a prediction were sought on the 
possibility of Japanese invasion of the East Indies, 
those polled should include not only political 
prudentes and academic students of the Far East, 
but also news analysts, newsmen in the Far East, 
and possibly even the opinion of officials in a 
position to know, if their cooperation could be 
secured. If this were done continuously, in a few 
years there would be a large enough body of data 
to justify an attempt to state a formula for 
segregating the best opinion on any given problem. 





Germany’s securing political cooperation of an Ameri- 
can republic in the event of a German victory; and also 
to the policies of the post-war English government 
in the event of an English victory. While the number 
of cases was toc small for the results to be conclusive, 
they do suggest that in many cases (and perhaps most 
cases) differences of opinion over what solution “ought” 
to be adopted are really due to different estimates of 
what the consequences of that solution will be. 

* Norman Angell, The Unseen Assassins (New York, 
1932), p. 48. 

% Cited supra. 
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Indeed, the empirical and quantitative approach 
may show that the knotty problem of drafting 
the specifications of the men whose opinion shall 
be considered competent becomes manageable 
when specific problems are attacked. 

Some* might go farther than this and say that 
public policy should be guided by the consensus 
of presumably competent opinion—when there is 
a consensus—without waiting for the accumula- 
tion of data to evaluate the predictive power of 
political prudentes and specialists. If a con- 
tinuous poll of what is supposed to be the most 
competent opinion were undertaken and published 
in conjunction with the current public opinion 
polls, it would seem only reasonable to suppose 
that it would have some educative effect on 
public opinion and government policy.” This 
should be especially true to the extent that oppos- 
ing schools of thought on controversial issues could 
agree in advance as to the specifications of the 
best opinion and to the extent that the opinion 
thus segregated approached unanimity. Per- 
haps many of the questions so submitted could 
be cast in terms as to be questions of fact or to be 
questions involving predictions. Even in cases 
where supposedly best opinion was not in agree- 
ment, the results would still be significant if such 
disagreement followed a discernible pattern.* 
Charting out and publicizing the areas of agree- 
ment should operate to close up the gap between 
the public and what the best opinion is agreed 
upon. Charting out the areas of disagreement 
might operate to clarify the conflict in suppressed 
assumptions and thus might suggest lines of 
investigation which might resolve the conflict. 

In the light of the foregoing, it is urged that 
some agency begin experiments in the qualitative 
analysis of opinion on public issues along the lines 
suggested here. Perhaps the logical agency would 
be the Princeton Public Opinion Research Project, 


% E. g., Lynd, op. cit. 

87 For studies regarding the effect upon attitudes of 
“expert” opinion see: H. T. Moore, “The Compara- 
tive Influence of Majority and Expert Opinion,” 32 
American Journal of Sociology (1926), p. 16; C. H. 
Marple, “The Comparative Susceptibility of Three 
Age Levels to the Suggestion of Group Versus Expert 
Opinion,” 4 Journal of Social Psychology (1933), p. 
176; C. E. Arnett, H. H. Lewis, and N. Hollett, “Pres- 
tige as a Factor in Attitude Changes,” 16 Sociology 
and Social Research (1931), p. 49. 

88 For some uses of such disagreement, see Merriam, 
New Aspects of Politics, pp. 164, 165, 168, 175. 


the newly established Congress of American Pro- 
fessions, or some university department of govern- 
ment in consultation with social psychologists and 
other specialists as needed. That there would 
be many practical difficulties, such as obtaining a 
sufficiently high percentage of replies, is recog- 
nized, but they are probably not much, if any, 
greater than the obstacles which confronted those 
who pioneered the public opinion polls. Whether 
the polls should relate only to questions of fact 
and predictions upon which policy must be based 
or whether they might relate to any question on 
which the public must think normatively is a 
question which will have to be left to the quali- 
tative analysts to decide. 

Here it may be objected that there is nothing 
new in all this, that the Brain Trust represents an 
attempt to bring the best opinion to bear on 
social problems, and that expert commissions were 
used before the Brain Trust. These devices 
embody certain very decided advantages over a 
best opinion poll—e. g., the opportunity fordis- 
cussion. They are however limited in their 
membership. The problem arises as to which 
experts to select. The ones selected may be 
unrepresentative. The suggestion here is that it 
might be valuable to supplement—not replace— 
brain trusts and commissions by quantifying the 
presumably best opinion—unofficial as well as 
official—on various subjects. The ideal solution 
would be to allow those polled opportunity for 
face to face contact and discussion, but since that 
would be impracticable, long distance consulta- 
tion—i. e., a poll—would have to suffice. 

One of the premises basic to this suggestion for 
@ competent opinion poll is that there is an 
element of truth in the thesis that, under certain 
conditions, the result of a large number of opinions 
is more trustworthy than the result of one or a few. 
Another is that those conditions will be more 
nearly approximated in the case of the type of 
opinion poll suggested here than in the case of a 
public opinion poll. Another is that it may 
be easier to decide what body of opinion is best 
rather than what individual’s opinion is best; 
that it may be easier to decide what are the 
hundred best opinions than what are the ten best. 
The problem would be to have a group small 


39 For an analysis of this thesis and a statement of 
the conditions see the writer’s article entitled “How 
Valid is Public Opinion?” in the March 1942 issue of 
this journa] and the literature cited there. 
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enough that only competent opinion is represented, 
yet large enough for the laws of large numbers to 
operate. 

Many objections may possibly be made to the 
qualitative analysis of opinion suggested here— 
especially if polls of best opinion are sought on 
questions involving normative thinking. Con- 
siderations of space alone preclude any extended 
anticipatory rebuttal, but a few of the possible 
objections may be considered briefly. It may be 
objected that a suggestion for a best opinion poll 
springs from an assumption that there is always 
one and only one “right” solution to a problem. 
Without going into the question of the quest for 
truth in terms of the absolute, it seems not un- 
reasonable to say that all that is assumed here is 
that some solutions are better than others and 
that some judgments are more apt than others 
to hit upon the better solutions. It may be 
objected that a majority of the best opinion may 
be wrong; that the conclusions now generally 
held by the best opinion originated as the result 
of attacks upon conclusions once generally held 
by the best opinion and may have to give way in 
their turn. In answer to this it may be said 
that it seems reasonable to assume that, if the 
position of those who challenge generally held 
conclusions is sound, they will eventually be 
joined by a majority of competent opinion; and 
that the problem considered here is more the 
lessening of the lag between the opinions held 
by the lay public and the conclusions held by the 
best opinion, rather than the problem of the lag 
between the best opinion and the demands of the 
times. 

The criticism may be made that too much 
faith is placed in the best opinion, that even the 
best opinion on many problems of current public 
affairs must be based upon only partial informa- 
tion. The reply to this is that there exists a 
strong presumption that this opinion is still better 
than opinions reached upon the basis of still less 
information. Also, while judgments on public 
issues are often inevitably mere guesses as to a 
future state of affairs, it may be that the group 
guessers of a rigorously selected group of the 
more competent guessers have a relatively high 
predictive power—possibly even higher than the 
guessers of any individual.” 

“For the theoretical basis for this hypothesis, see 
the writer’s article entitled “How Valid is Public 
Opinion?” in the March 1942 issue of this journal and 
the literature cited there. : 


Any best opinion poll upon questions not 
verifiable by reference to established facts, or 
which cannot be tested in the light of history 
would be very likely to excite debate over the 
method of selecting those polled, especially if 
representatives of opposing points of view could 
not agree beforehand upon the specifications of 
those to be polled. There would be grounds for 
suspecting that honest mistakes and unconscious 
bias had entered into the process by which the 
best opinion was defined. Until experiencecan 
indicate an attack upon this difficulty, perhaps 
best opinion polls should be confined to questions 
which can be phrased as fact questions, questions 
involving explicit social predictions, and issues 
where representatives of opposing viewpoints or 
interest groups can agree upon the specifications 
or definition of the best opinion. 

The problem which has been considered here is 
as old as political speculation itself: the problem 
posed by the complexity of the environment and 
limited political capacity of man. Some orthodox 
democrats may take exception to some of the 
assumptions and suggestions made. Suffice it to 
say that any social invention for the segregating 
of the most competent opinion on a given problem 
would be merely one more device for attaining 
knowledge for the guidance of public judgment. 
Any best opinion poll would be of an advisory 
nature, would impose its will on public opinion 
only “by the mere weight of expert agreement’! 
or by the virtue of demonstrated predictive 
ability. Public opinion would still be as much the 
final arbiter as it isnow. To some, public opinion, 
at its best “merely records the outcome of a vast 
social deliberation in which the philosopher has a 
million times the influence of the field hand.’ 
Also, “acceptance of the democratic idea by no 
means implies the exhaustion of the forms in 
which the idea may be clothed.’ There is 
nothing in the idea of attempting to define and 
segregate the best opinion on a given subject 
that would be inconsistent with consulting public 
opinion on that subject. Only the man on relief 
knows how it feels to be on relief. There is still 
a place for the public opinion poll. 


4t Alfred Zimmern, “Democracy and the Expert,” 
1 Political Quarterly (1930), p. 14. 

#E. A. Ross, Social Psychology (New York, 1913), 
pp. 350-351. 

4 Felix Frankfurter, “Democracy and the Expert,” 
146 Atlantic Monthly (1930), p. 651. 
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- not Differing assumptions are frequently met as to do all of his own thinking on public issues, it would 
is, Or what is the consensus of competent opinion even seem only reasonable that those whose views we 
story when there is agreement as to the criteria of as laymen adopt and ratify be chosen consciously, 
t the “competent.” Quantification of such opinion deliberately, and with great discrimination. The 
ly if and publication of the results would remove the suggestion here is merely that an attempt be 
ould question as to what a given body of opinion be- made to find a means for doing consciously, sys- 
is of lieves from the area of guess-work and argument  tematically, and quantitatively what many en- 
s for into the area of facts agreed upon. Finally, if we lightened minds do more or less unconsciously 
cious admit that it is arguable that virtually no one can and without the systematic, quantitative approach. 
. the 
can 
haps AMERICAN FOUNDATION GIVING 
mons Medicine and public health continue to rank first, although eduction runs a close second, 
a0ns and social welfare third, among the objects towards which American foundations now grant 
sues an annual total of $40,400,000, according to American Foundations and Their Fields issued 
S or recently by Raymond Rich Associates, consultants to nonprofit organizations. The survey, 
ions embracing reports from 314 leading foundations, brings up to date a similar survey of 243 
foundations published in 1939, and earlier investigations prepared by the Twentieth Century 
re is Fund. 
lem The survey indicates that for medical research, medical education, the erection and support 
and of hospitals, and other purposes related to medicine and public health, foundations granted 
dos individuals and institutions 30.4 percent of their total disbursements, or $12,273,590 during 
the 1940, the latest year for which complete figures are available. 
Education, the foremost concern of foundations until outranked by medicine and public 
J to health as indicated by the 1939 survey, now appears to be receiving almost equal support. 
“ing During 1940, $11,696,605 was given to general education, or 29 percent of the total gifts. 
lem The other leading fields in which foundations subsidize projects are, in the order of volume 
ing of grants: social welfare, $4,395,898; the physical and biological sciences, $3,783,643; social 
ent. sciences, $1,528,510; religion, $1,224,044; and government and public administration, 
ory | $1,062,917. 
ion In bringing together these and other figures covering foundation activities and structures, 
¢ 724 the Rich organization restricted its report to foundations that paid out at least $1,500 during 
we 1940 for projects not directly controlled by foundation staff members. Previous surveys pro- 
the vide comparable figures for 1937, 1934 and 1931. 
Social welfare received $4,395,897, or nearly 11 percent of the total reported. Although 
on, ranking third in volume of grants, more foundations contributed to this field than to any other. 
ast The two largest donors to social welfare projects in the year under survey were the Carnegie 
sa Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, $1,929,443 and the New York Foundation, 
78 $285,300. The Board of Directors of City Trusts of the City of Philadelphia gave the third 
no largest contribution in this field—$127,559. 
in Grants for the field of the social sciences totaled $1,528,510, a substantial increase over 
. the total contributions in 1937 which puts this in fifth place in 1940 as compared with seventh 
ed place in the last study. Large grants in this field were made by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
nd $576,213, and the Carnegie Corporation of New York, $428,996. 
ect Thirty-six of the 314 foundations reported upon in the survey each made total grants of 
lic $150,000 and more in 1940. Of these, the Rockefeller Foundation led the list with disburse- 
ief ments of $8,735,324. The General Education Board, in process of liquidation, which had 
‘ill made the largest grants in 1937, now appears second in the list with grants of $4,033,495. 
t,” 
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PRE-SOCIAL SERVICE EDUCATION 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


E ARE accustomed to think of a 

special period of undergraduate educa- 

tion for the student who expects to 

enter a medical school as pre-medical education. 
Some universities have had a special course of 
study which was called pre-law work. The 
preliminary training of future engineers, beyond 
the high school level, is so closely integrated with 
the physical sciences and mathematics that engi- 
neering education would not be such without the 
sciences. During the last few years the question 
of pre-social service education has been widely 
discussed. At first the question agitated only 
the sociologists, but, with the expansion of the 
social services during the 1930’s, social workers 
began to feel that perhaps social workers lacked 
important basic knowledge. The American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work appointed a 
committee in 1936 to make a preliminary survey 
of the problem and to make a report. This report 
was published in the Social Service Review in 
September, 1937. In connection with the general 
study of the professional curriculum which was 
begun by the Association late in 1938 a new Com- 
mittee on Pre-Social Work Education was ap- 
pointed and directed to continue the work of the 
earlier committee. Another report was made to 
the Association in January, 1941, and was adopted 
by the Association as representing its viewpoint. 
The movement within the Association of Schools 
to require graduation from college as a condition 
of admission to an accredited school of social work 
was not due entirely to the conviction on the part 
of leaders in social work education that some 
special pre-professional training was necessary 
before the student could hope to do acceptable 


work in a school of social work. The schools of 
social work which grew directly out of depart- 
ments of sociology often specified that the student 
must have had some work, or even a major, in 
sociology. But social workers and members of 
the faculties with social work experience were 
probably thinking more of the maturity of the 
student than of any special educational content. 
There is general agreement that immature young 
people should not be allowed to undertake to 
advise families or guide the lives of children or to 
undertake the innumerable other social service 
functions for the simple reason that these young 
people have not lived long enough to understand 
human behavior or complex human problems. 
Yet the schools of social work wanted to enlist 
the interest of young people in looking forward to 
professional education. Hence, if young students 
could be interested in social work as a profession 
and if they could be induced to take a regular 
baccalaureate course, they would inevitably be 
more mature and, while growing up, would be 
obtaining useful general education. Since 1939 
young people have had to finish the work for a 
bachelor’s degree in order to enter an accredited 
school of social work, and the question of guiding 
the undergraduate study somewhat to give it 
maximum usefulness for professional purposes 
has been a logical development. 

In this paper I shall try to describe the frame 
of reference within which specific questions 
regarding pre-social service education must be 
answered and to outline the tentative answers 
which up to the present have been given to these 


questions. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE PROBLEMS 


It would be futile to propose a plan of pre-social 
service education without reference to the prob- 
lems with which social workers and allied workers 
deal. Pre-medical curricula have not been laid 
out just to satisfy the fancies of deans of schools 
of medicine. They have seemed necessary to 
economize the time of the medical student, be- 
cause he has to know something about biology and 
chemistry in order to study medical problems. If 
he had not learned something about these subjects 
before entering medical school, he would have had 
to learn them afterwards. Can we say the same 
thing about the prospective student who expects 
to enter the fields of public welfare, social insur- 
ance, and private social work? When we talk 
about pre-social service education, do we mean 
more than social maturity? Do we have in mind 
a factual basis for our opinions, or are we merely 
indulging in analogies with other professions? 
What is the function of social service? 

In terms of existing agencies which are called 
social work, public welfare, and social insurance 
agencies we may list such objectives as these: 
material aid to dependent children, the aged, the 
handicapped, and the unemployed on the basis of a 
means test; institutional care of dependent chil- 
dren, the aged, the delinquent, the criminal, the 
insane, the tuberculous, and the defective; foster 
home care of children; case work services to fami- 
lies in their own homes, to probationers and 
parolees, and to individuals released from hospi- 
tals for the insane, the defective, and the epileptic; 
social insurance benefits to injured workers, un- 
employed persons, the aged and survivors. This 
is no minor task of the nation. It involves many 
millions of our citizens and several billion dollars 
per year. The administration of these services 
obviously requires personnel of high ability and 
adequate training. The combined budgets exceed 
those of the public school system. The need for 
qualified personnel is equally great. 

Perhaps it is easier to see the significance of the 
social services to the nation, if we try to generalize 
the social service problems. What do we propose 
to accomplish with this vast social service pro- 
gram? I believe we can state the objectives under 
four headings. 

First, some of the social services are directed 
toward the development, the maintenance or the 
restoration of the physical, mental, and social effi- 
ciency of the individual, the group, and the com- 


munity. Services to children aim to develop their 
capacities so that they can participate to the best 
of their abilities in the life of the country, or, if 
children are handicapped, they attempt to restore 
physical, mental, and social efficiency so that they 
can develop normally. Family relief and benefits 
under workmen’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment compensation serve children in the same way, 
but they also intend to maintain the physical, 
mental, and social efficiency of the adults. Weare 
accustomed to think of the paramount importance 
of education to the child as a means of developing 
his mental and social capacities, but we often for- 
get that without the means of subsistence and 
certain other necessities children cannot take 
advantage of educational opportunities. Hence, 
in the conservation of human resources, the social 
services go hand in hand with education. But as 
a means to conserving and increasing the efficiency 
of the individual, it is sometimes necessary to 
provide facilities for group activity and structures 
through which the community as a whole may act. 
Cooperative activity is essential for the accom- 
plishment of individual welfare and for catalyzing 
the drives of individuals. The conservation of 
human efficiency is a complex process with which 
the social services are primarily concerned. 

Second, in some of its manifestations social 
service is concerned with the prevention of the loss 
of physical, mental, and social efficiency. Social 
insurance benefits and services, when reasonably 
adequate, prevent the personal and social deteri- 
oration which often follow destitution. Public 
health measures prevent illness and the poverty 
which illness may entail. Case work services 
given in time may forestall delinquency and crime. 
Properly planned and adequately implemented, 
recreation may prevent delinquency by substitut- 
ing wholesome and fascinating activities which 
absorb the time and energies of the potential mis- 
chief-maker. Workmen’s compensation results 
in the installation of safety devices and plans for 
safety education which reduce the accident rate 
and the human wastage due to injuries. 

Third, social service is concerned with the great 
variety of maladjustments which occur between 
individuals, between individuals and groups, or 
between individuals and the community. Social 
case work treatment seeks to bring about adjust- 
ments between persons, where conflicts exist, and 
to lead individuals into more wholesome emotional 
experience. Activities are provided for the im- 
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provement of relations among racial, cultural, 
economic, and recreational groups. Changes in 
the organization of the community are devised and 
effected in the interest of individuals and groups, 
and case work attempts to aid the individual to 
modify his behavior patterns so that he can func- 
tion more effectively as a member of the com- 
munity. 

Fourth, a considerable number of people are 
permanently incapacitated for normal occupa- 
tional and social activity. The social service 
program aims to assure these people a subsistence 
standard of living which is more or less compatible 
with “decency and health.” Such humane care 
may be effected by either social insurance benefits 
or public assistance and institutional care. The 
aged and the invalid are the principal recipients of 
these services. 

The schools of social service administration are 
training people to organize and administer services 
for the groups indicated. Experience over a long 
period of time has shown that certain technical 
methods are necessary for a high quality of serv- 
ice. The professional curriculum of the schools 
has grown out of experience in social agencies and 
reflection upon that experience. 


THE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


Before any systematic consideration was given 
to preprofessional education for social service, 
there was a professional curriculum. About the 
beginning of this century many social workers be- 
gan to suspect that the time-honored apprentice 
method of training staff members could be im- 
proved upon by some systematic collection of 
material and the use of this material for formal 
technical training. The social agency executives 
were trying to improve the quality of their serv- 
ices and to hasten the training of new people 
brought into their organizations. Eventually the 
outlines of a professional curriculum began to ap- 
pear and to gain widespread acceptance. The 
organization of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work in 1919 marked the begin- 
ning of efforts by the schools to pool their experi- 
ence and to cooperate in the improvement of 
professional education. 

A great variety of titles of courses appeared 
in the school catalogues. Some of them were so 
specific as to be little more than agency trade 
names, but the Association through its Curriculum 
Committee analyzed and discussed these courses 


and their content and finally was able to propose a 
“minimum curriculum”’ for all the member schools. 
Still not much attention was given to the previous 
academic training of students who applied for 
admission to the schools, except that a certain 
number of years of general academic work was 
usually required. There is today much less cer- 
tainty as to the content of pre-professional educa- 
tion than there is about the professional curricu- 
lum. From the maze of separate courses listed 
in the catalogues of the schools of social work we 
may for convenience identify three groups of 
courses: (1) courses dealing with basic methods of 
social service; (2) courses concerned with what 
may be called tools; and (3) other courses which 
are no less important but are chiefly informational. 

The first group includes all those courses which 
deal with case work, group work, and community 
organization. Case work is concerned with indi- 
viduals as such and as members of groups, such as 
the family and the community. Its aim is to help 
the individual understand his own problems, what- 
ever they are, and to assist him in working out a 
plan for their solution or for the mitigation of their 
more serious effects. Case work is not giving 
money to people or arranging for surplus commodi- 
ties, though much of the public and many public 
officials, who ought to know better, think that is 
the whole business of the social case worker. It is 
helping the client to help himself; it is helping him 
to understand his motivations; and it is, in coopera- 
tion with the client, organization of community 
resources so that the client may avail himself of 
them and participate normally in the life of the 
community. The skill which is required to enable 
a social worker to function in this way cannot be 
developed in a few weeks. It takes months and 
years of study and work and discussion. Group 
work differs from case work chiefly in the fact that 
it is always concerned with the activities of persons 
in groups which have purposes of theirown. Con- 
ventionally group work has been identified with 
the leisure-time interests of people. “Social 
group work may be defined,” says Grace L. Coyle, 
“as a type of educational process carried on in 
voluntary groups during leisure time and with the 
assistance of a group leader.”! Training of group 
workers consists of those theoretical and practical 
courses which develop skill in aiding groups to 
realize their purposes. In a more general sense 


1 “Social Group Work,” Social Work Year Book 1939 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1939), 413. 
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the thousands of committees which meet every day 
are groups engaged in an educational process 
directed toward the achievement of a consensus 
of opinion regarding a policy, a course of action or 
an idea, and in doing this they are engaged in a 
group activity. Community organization for 
social work involves methods which differ from 
case work and group work. It includes social 
welfare planning, the organizing process, and the 
coordination of functions and agencies. A plan 
for social service in the community may be a blue 
print or some less well defined objective, but it is a 
proposal for attaining desirable ends for the com- 
munity through some kind of organization. The 
process of organization involves individuals and 
groups and necessitates harmonizing their interests 
and conflicts sufficiently to make the plan prac- 
ticable. A case worker or a group worker may 
have little understanding of how to organize the 
community for the attainment of his purposes, 
and yet there has to be extensive organization of 
the community to make case work or group work 
possible. The three methods of social work are 
not independent. The same person may engage 
in all of them the same day, but that does not 
diminish the basic differences in skill and technique 
required for them. A social service program can 
be carried out, if at all, only in a limited way with- 
out the use of these basic methods of social work. 

Certain courses in the schools of social work may 
be considered tool courses. They are concerned 
chiefly with methods of investigation, reporting, 
and measuring. Statistics is obviously such a 
subject. It would be difficult to discover a course 
in a school of social work called “case study” or 
“historical method,” but in courses on methods of 
research these are treated, and students do learn 
how to study problems where cases play a large 
part and where historical sequence is important. 
Case study in a generic sense, of course, is a part 
of social case work, because treatment cannot 
begin until some study is undertaken, but this is 
case study of a particular case for the purposes of a 
plan of treatment. But studies involving a num- 
ber of cases are often made for the purpose of 
identifying significant factors and their apparent 
relationships. Case study as a method of research 
is in lieu of or preliminary to quantitative analysis. 
Perhaps the schools do not deliberately emphasize 
these methods of research as much as the needs 
of the field require, but in many courses, besides 
the formal courses in statistics, an effort is made 


to introduce the student to sound methods of as- 
certaining facts and verifying impressions. 

The third group of courses deals with subject- 
matter which is necessary as information to the 
social worker and makes his work as case worker, 
group worker, or community organizer more effec- 
tive. They are concerned with the legal and 
administrative organization of particular services. 
They deal with the administrative process which 
is with minor variations common to all kinds of 
social work as well as nonsocial-work agencies. 
Because social workers intervene in the lives of 
people and communities to help people in distress, 
they must know a good deal about the law of the 
family, labor law, the function and organization of 
courts, the organization of the executive branch 
of government at various levels and legislative 
bodies. Because there are so few good adminis- 
trators among social workers, one is tempted at 
times to suspect that administration together with 
agency organization ought to be regarded as a 
methods subject and to be treated as coordinate 
with case work, group work, and community or- 
ganization. At present, however, such courses 
are “knowledge” courses in the schools of social 
work, 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


What kind and amount of general education is 
necessary for a young person who is going to enter 
the social services and who expects to attend a 
school of social work? Has the foregoing analysis 
suggested anything with respect to the under- 
graduate period of education? Against the back- 
ground which has been sketched thus far, the 
remainder of this paper will attempt to present 
some analysis of the facts and an account of cur- 
rent thought regarding pre-professional education 
for the social services. 

The content of education which students should 
have before entering a professional school may be 
inferred from a consideration of social service 
problems and the professional curriculum. This 
is the informal method which is chiefly responsible 
for whatever prerequisites are specified in the 
catalogues of schools of social service administra- 
tion. Social workers and social insurance em- 
ployees deal with the aged, the orphaned, the 
maladjusted, the sick, the injured, and the unem- 
ployed. These problems are complex. They 
involve economic, political, psychological, and so- 
ciological questions. Special services, such as 
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public housing and the public employment service, 
aim at the maintenance of a healthful standard of 
living and the regularization of the flow of pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ goods. For the most 
part public assistance, insurance benefits, technical 
service, and institutional care aim to develop, 
restore, or maintain the social and economic effi- 
ciency of the individual, but intra-family relations, 
special groups, and the community are involved. 
Hence, the social service problem is a complex of 
factors with a configuration. Various aspects of 
social reality have been isolated and more or less 
defined. Around some of these aspects disciplines 
called social sciences have developed, but they are 
engaged more in the description and analysis of 
their respective aspects of social reality than they 
are in either devising or carrying out programs of 
action. They are not, therefore, adequate for the 
training of workers who give a professional service 
to persons and groups. The social sciences pro- 
vide background and understanding, and they give 
some training in methods of analysis and investi- 
gation. 

With a somewhat different purpose in view 
teachers in the professional schools have consid- 
ered some academic subjects more important than 
others. Teachers of social case work have laid 
emphasis upon psychology and to a less extent 
upon sociology. Those concerned with group 
work and community organization have found 
some study of sociology and political science useful 
to the student in his pursuit of the technical 
courses. There is a general opinion among facul- 
ties of the professional schools that all students 
should know something about economics and 
should have had one or more undergraduate courses 
in this field, because almost all social service and 
all social legislation are fundamentally related to 
the economics of distribution and consumption. 
Because social workers constantly concern them- 
selves with the facts of health, birth and death, 
there is some feeling that students admitted to the 
schools should know something about hygiene, 
physiology, and perhaps other aspects of biology. 
Because professional persons in the social services 
have to write papers, make reports, and present 
the results of research, the ability to write simple, 
clear, forceful English is regarded by almost all 
teachers in the schools as a matter of primary 
importance. Few students in the schools can 
write good English; hence, it is felt among the 
faculties that all students who expect to enter 


schools of social service administration should 
give more than the ordinary amount of attention 
to English composition in their undergraduate 
period. 

It is easy to see that the professional schools lay 
great emphasis upon a well-rounded general edu- 
cation. In its report the Committee on Pre-Social 
Work Education said, ‘““Whatever in art, literature, 
science, social science and philosophy leads toward 
understanding and wisdom is germane to the edu- 
cation of the undergraduate who expects to enter 
the profession of social work.’* However, con- 
sidering the professional curriculum in a more 
technical sense, the Committee later said, ‘““There 
can be no longer any debate over the primacy of 
the social sciences as pre-professional subjects for 
social work. Economics, political science, psychol- 
ogy and sociology are recognized by all social 
workers and by all members of faculties of schools 
of social work as basically related to professional 
social work.’”* What is the evidence for this 
opinion? Most of it can be found in the survey 
which the Committee made in 1939-40. 

The Association’s Committee on Pre-Social 
Work Education sent questionnaires to 125 col- 
leges and universities in order to find out what 
advice was given students who indicated their 
intention to enter the field of social service admin- 
istration. Seventy-six returns were received. In 
these colleges such students were either required 
or advised to take the introductory courses in 
economics in 38, in government in 10, in psychology 
in 36, and in sociology in 45.4 With only a few 
exceptions the colleges advised that the student 
take the introductory courses in two or more of 
the social sciences. Additional courses were often 
advised in the social sciences, and in the case of 
sociology 11 different courses were mentioned by 
10 to 45 colleges. Four courses were mentioned 
in psychology, two in government, and two in 
economics by 10 or more colleges. The promi- 
nence of sociology in the returns of this question- 
naire probably reflects the interest of sociologists 
in social work rather than objective proof of its 
apparently transcendant importance as compared 
with other social sciences. 

In 1939 tne University of Minnesota made a 


2 Report on Pre-Social Work Education, mimeo- 
graphed (Pittsburgh: American Association of Schools 
of Social Work, 1941), 2. 

3 Tbid., p. 26. 

4 Ibid., p. 11. 
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survey of the opinions of a large number of social 
workers in the state to determine their estimate of 
the value of various academic subjects in their 
work. They were asked to indicate by checking 
whether courses listed under various subjects were 
essential, desirable, or unnecessary to their work. 
The data were tabulated by sex and by rural or 
urban residence. All groups checked sociology 
more often than any other subject as being essen- 
tial, but psychology was a close second among 
females. More than half of all groups thought 
economics is essential, and half of the females 
considered biology essential. Less than 20 per 
cent thought anthropology essential to their work, 
and less than half of the zocial workers checked 
education, government, or religion as essential. 
Economics, psychology, and sociology, therefore, 
stand out in the minds of over 700 Minnesota social 
workers as predominantly the academic subjects 
which are related to effective performance of their 
jobs. The check list of the Minnesota study was 
an attempt to measure effective opinion. The 
degree to which that was achieved cannot be 
accurately determined, but the results gain support 
from the expressions of opinion by college teachers 
and members of faculties of schools of social work. 

The writer attempted to make a different kind 
of check on various factors which enter into the 
grades made by students in the School of Social 
Service Administration of the University of Chi- 
cago. In the spring quarter of 1942 this School 
conferred the degree of Master of Arts upon 29 
students. The college records in our office were 
suitable to make the analysis for 20 students. 
Mean grade points were used as an objective meas- 
ure of relative success in college and in the School 
of Social Service Administration. Certain corre- 
lations were made. No relation was found 
between mean grade points in the School of Social 
Service Administration and number of years out 
of college, age at the time of receiving the Master’s 
degree, and the number of social science courses 
taken in college (simple correlation was used). 
But the coefficients of correlation were +.746 
between grade points for all college courses and for 
courses in the School and +.852 between grade 
points for college social science courses and grade 
points in the Schooi. The standard errors of 
estimate for the equations in these two pairs of 
series were: all college courses and the School, 


5 Jbid., p. 15. Data quoted by permission of Pro- 
fessor F. Stuart Chapin in the Committee’s Report. 


.250; college social science courses and the School, 
.196. While the sample used here was very small 
and cannot be accepted without reserve until more 
data of a similar kind are obtained, the analysis 
suggests that the social sciences have special value 
for students who enter the School at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the results give further weight 
to the opinions of social workers and teachers that 
the social sciences are in a peculiar sense the pre- 
professional subjects for college students who 
expect to enter the field of social service admin- 
istration. 

Is one social science more important than an- 
other for students who enter schools of social 
service administration? The social workers who 
answered the Minnesota questionnaire believe 
that sociology is more important than others. 
Evidently college advisers have the same opinion. 
There is probably good reason for being skeptical 
of the validity of this opinion. For many decades 
sociologists have been leaders in social reform and 
in social service administration. They have 
communicated their own interests and enthusiasms 
to students. Economists and political scientists 
have been inclined to ignore the social services, 
except when they have become interested in the 
cost of relief. They are more respectful of social 
insurance than they are of the other social services, 
but they have thought little of special training for 
social administration. The psychologists, being 
concerned with individual human beings, have 
seen the professional problems of social case work 
and have influenced some of their students to 
enter this field. However, in spite of the neglect 
of the social services by economists, political scien- 
tists, and to a less extent psychologists, it is the 
firm conviction of teachers in the schools of social 
service administration that all of the social sciences 
are important. The pre-social work student 
should have some work in two or more social 
sciences, thorough training in English composition 
and probably a course in physiology. While the 
work of the undergraduate who expects to enter a 
school of social service administration should in 
some degree be regarded as pre-technical training, 
it is probably more accurate to regard it as back- 
ground training, and some background is more 
useful than other kinds. 

At the present time it is more than ordinarily 
important that provision be made in the colleges 
for systematic guidance of undergraduates who are 
interested in a career in the social services. The 
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war is depleting the great public agencies of their 
men employees, and some social problems created 
by the war have increased the need for trained 
social workers. An effort is being made by the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work to 
increase the enrollments in the member schools in 
order to supply the demand for professional per- 
sonnel during the war and in anticipation of the 
post-war period. Since young men are going to be 


taken by the armed forces, the guidance problem 
for the “duration” in the colleges concerns chiefly 
the women students. These prospective students 
of social service administration should make cer- 
tain that they receive a broad foundation in the 
social sciences. They are more likely to receive 
such a foundation if the colleges are prepared to 
guide them intelligently. 


THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF A FAMILY COURT 
Domestic ReELations Court—FamiLy Divistlon—New York City 


SIDNEY ENTMAN 
Brooklyn Family Court 


N TREATING the subject of the Family 

Court, it is necessary to fully understand the 

changing philosophy and development of the 
Court from its origins as part of the “poor laws.” 
The Family Court per se is a fairly recent innova- 
tion. It first crystallized into its present form as a 
part of the Magistrates’ Courts System under the 
Inferior Criminal Courts Act.! It now exists as 
an independent tribunal since 1933 when the New 
York State Legislature established the “Domestic 
Relations Court of the City of New York? to suc- 
ceed to the powers and jurisdiction of the Chil- 
dren’s Court and that part of the Magistrates 
Courts System of New York known as the Family 
Court.” 

The basis of Family Court jurisdiction is non- 
support of dependents by legally responsible indi- 
viduals. The legal concept of support of depend- 
ents first appears in systematic form in the 
so-called Poor Laws of English Parliament (1575- 
1600). The Elizabethan Poor Laws* not only 
were the source of our modern Family Court Law, 
but laid the ground work of our present day social 
legislation. To this day, the archaic wording of 
the Elizabethan “Poor Laws” lives on in the wel- 
fare statutes of many states. 

The Elizabethan era witnessed a vast social and 
economic upheaval. To remedy the distress 
caused by the economic troubles, Parliament 


1 Chap. 659 Law 1910, N. Y. 

* Chap. 482 Law 1933, N. Y. 

*40 Elizabeth C3 (reenacted 43 Eliz. C2) see Holds- 
worth, History of English Law. 


passed a series of acts‘ the first of which was in- 
tended to provide for the relief of the poor. The 
church warden and four overseers of each parish 
were to maintain and set to work children whose 
parents were not able to maintain them; to pur- 
chase stocks of material on which to set the poor 
to work, to relieve the unfortunate, etc. Parents 
were made liable to maintain their dependent 
children and children their indigent parents, a 
liability extended in 1601 to grandparents and 
grandchildren.’ An earlier act of 1575 had already 
provided for the maintenance of bastard children 
by the father. 

The third of the Poor Law Acts® facilitated the 
foundation of hospitals and was supplemental to 
earlier acts to facilitate the formation of houses of 
correction. In order to combat rising poverty, 
it was necessary to apply a “works” test. A re- 
fusal to work for a reasonable wage (as supplied 
by the overseers of the poor) on the part of those 
who were able to do so was declared to constitute a 
criminal offense. Non-support of legally recog- 
nized dependents was also a criminal offense pun- 
ishable by a term in the workhouse. 

This short statement of portions of the Eliza- 
bethan “Poor Law” is pertinent to this study of 
Family Court origins. The legal liability for 
support as defined in the “Poor Laws” is similar 
to that of Sec. 101 of the New York Domestic 


4 Holdsworth, History of English Law, 4, p. 397. 

5 Cf Sec. 101 Sub. 4 of Dom. Rel. Ct. Act of 1933. 
Also Sec. 92 regarding support of poor relatives. 

6 Thid., Vol. 4, page 398. 
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Relations Court Act of 1933, excepting only the 
support of step-children. 

To provide for abandoned dependents whose 
legally responsible supporters abscond, English 
Parliament of England in 1718 (5 Geo I) enacted a 
statute prescribing seizure of property or other 
assets. This act read as follows: 

“Divers persons run or go away from their place 
of abode... leaving their wives, a child or chil- 
dren .. . upon the charge of the parish . . . although 
such persons have some estates which should ease 
the parish of their charge in whole or in part.” 
Whereupon the enacting clause provides: ‘That 
it shall and may be lawful for the churchwarden or 
overseers of the poor of such parish where any such 
wife or child or children shall be so left, upon the 
application to and by warrant from any two jus- 
tices of the peace to take and seize so much of the 
goods, chattel and receive so much of the annual 
rents and profits of the land of such husband, 
father or mother as such two justices shall order 
and direct, etc.” 

The statute of George I was enacted substan- 
tially in the same form on March 8, 1773 by the 
Colonial Legislature of New York. After sepa- 
ration from England, the State Legislature placed 
a similar act upon the statute books first in 1784 
and again in 1788. It has been carried down to 
our days in the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
incorporated into Sec. 133 of the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court Act.® 

The obligation to support dependents was part 
of the common law of the colony of New York and 
was originally brought over to this country as a 
part of the Law of England by the early settlers. 
The Colonial Legislature passed an act defining as 
disorderly persons “particularly those able to 
support their wives and children who run away 
and leave them to the parish or who should 
threaten to do so.” 

It is interesting to note the* in the revision of the 
colonial law after the R *<:iution, the legislature 
which declared that neue of the statutes of 
England should operate or be considered a law, 
re-enacted the provisions of the several English 


7 Sec. 133 of D.R.C. Act, “Two justices of Domestic 
Relations Court.” 

8 See Coler vs. Corn Exchange Bank 250 N. Y. 136. 
Opinion by Justice Cardozo sustaining the constitu- 
tionality of writs of seizure under Sec. 921 Code of 
Criminal Procedure also incorporated by reference 
into the Domestic Relations Court Act Sec. 133. 


statutes on the subject of proceedings against 
disorderly persons (non-support) in the Act of 
February 1788 (2 Greene, Laws 52). 

In 1824, the New York State Legislature pro- 
vided for county poor houses to receive on com- 
mitment those convicted of being disorderly 
persons who were to be kept at hard labor in the 
institution. This provision was necessary as the 
“poor houses” contained paupers, insane persons, 
etc. Commitment to the “poor house” at hard 
labor was similar to the English workhouse pro- 
vision. 

The act of February 1788 was revised in 1833 
(1 R.S.639). The revised statute incorporated 
the substance of the previous act but was modified 
in favor of the accused. In the Act of 1788, those 
found guilty were committed to a “workhouse.” 
Now persons so convicted were permitted to give 
security for good behavior (support of dependents) 
and to be discharged from arrest. This was an 
act of progressive legislation because it recognized 
that, in lieu of committing an individual, more 
socially desirable results (support of family) could 
be obtained by merely bonding him.” The com- 
munity was relieved of the double expense of 
supporting his family and maintaining the provider 
as well in a workhouse. 

In 1860, the State Legislature" again defined a 
disorderly person as “one who shall threaten to 
abandon or who shall abandon in the Cityof New 
York without adequate support or in danger of 
becoming a burden upon the public or who may 
neglect to provide according to his means for his 
family or any member of said family.” In case of 
conviction of such persons as disorderly, the 
Magistrate was empowered to make an order 
specifying a certain sum to be paid to the Com- 
missioner of Charities and Correction of the City 
weekly for and towards the support of the family 
of said defendant.” For the first time in the law, 
there appear provisions for support according to 
the defendant’s means. All legislation up to that 
time was primarily based upon protecting the pub- 
lic purse and support was given only upon a public 
charge basis. 


®See Sec. 136 D.R.C. Act where sentence is sus- 
pended, the Court may require a bond to secure 
payments. 

10See Duffy vs. People 6, Hill’s Report upholding 
constitutionality of Act. 

1 Law of 1860 Ch. 508 S3. 

2 Law of 1860 Ch. 508 S4. 
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However, the “means” basis of support was 
almost immediately amended by the Legislature of 
1871.% It provided that the punishment of a 
disorderly person who abandons and fails to sup- 
port his dependents is for the protection of the 
public purse and not intended to furnish an addi- 
tional remedy for the wife. It was penal and 
strictly construed. It was not intended to provide 
a civil remedy but to protect and indemnify the 
public against expense and made the act of aban- 
doning or threatening to abandon a wife or child a 
quasi criminal offense.“ The Legislature in 1881 
permitted action to be taken in behalf of public 
charges by the Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rection.” In 1881, the New York Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure" codified all the various laws and 
provisions pertaining to non-support into Section 
899 to 913 (support of wife and children) and Sec- 
tion 914-926 (support of poor persons). The 
jurisdiction within the City to hear and determine 
all proceedings to compel the support of wife, 
children, or poor relatives was vested in the Police 
Courts of those days and later in the Magistrates 
Courts. 

In 1882,” the Legislature again reinterpreted 
the Law of 1871, Ch. 395. It held that it was not 
designed to adjust “domestic relations” but to 
prevent abandoned wives and children from be- 
coming public charges. Proceedings under this 
section could not be initiated unless the petitioner 
was a public charge or was in danger of becoming a 
public charge. Proof of such fact was essential 
to the entertainment of proceedings. It also 
provided that the disorderly person post a bond to 
secure payments as ordered weekly, for the space 
of a year, to the Commissioner of Public Charities 
who disbursed these monies to the dependents. 

Aside from the lack of interest in the social and 
economic aspects of the maladjustment in family 
cases, the atmosphere in which the hearings were 
held was degrading and humiliating. Vagrants, 
drunks, felons were indiscriminately crowded into 
the courtroom in which family cases were heard. 
Women alone or accompanied by children were 
frequently compelled to wait for hours in these 
disagreeable surroundings while the Magistrate 


18 Law of 1871 Ch. 395. 

™“ Bayne vs. People 14 Hun 181. 

% Laws of 1880 Ch. 284. 

% Law of 1881 Ch. 442. 

1” Law of 1882 Ch. 410 also incorporated in Sec. 685. 
Revised Greater N. Y. City Charter. 


was disposing of other matters. Hearings were 
public and the parties had to bare intimate familial 
relations before an unsympathetic and jeering 
audience. Justice was rendered summarily with- 
out any investigations or consideration of the social 
and psychological implications of the marital 
maladjustment. 

Payments for support were made through the 
Commissioner of Public Welfare and doled out to 
the complainant. If there were any defaults in 
payment, it was necessary to sue the bondsman, 
who had given bond to secure defendant’s pay- 
ments. Action was taken by the office of the Cor- 
poration Counsel for the Commissioner of Charities 
in behalf of the complainant. This procedure 
necessarily subjected the dependents to hardships, 
annoyances, and delays. Since there was no 
“outdoor public relief,” the family was dependent 
upon private charities or had to have the children 
committed to various institutions. 

In the early part of the 20th century, public 
sentiment was aroused against the abuses of the 
Magistrates System. The major interest at the 
time was that of taking children’s cases out of 
the Police Court. The first outstanding step was 
the transfer of jurisdiction in children’s cases to 
the Court of Special Sessions of New York County 
and later to other boroughs. This period marked 
the beginning of the Children’s Court as we find it 
today. 

The same individuals'® and forces, which were 
at work studying the handling of children’s cases 
in Magistrates Court, were looking at other phases, 
methods, and practices in those Courts. Condi- 
tions were so lax and unfavorable that in 1907, 
the State Legislature created the Page Commission 
to investigate the Magistrates Courts System. 

Asa result of the report of the Page Commission, 
together with other legislative changes in the Mag- 
istrates Courts System, the first Family Court! 
(then called the Domestic Relations Court) was 
established by statute. This Court was set up 
in Manhattan and in Brooklyn and later in the 
Bronx as part of the Magistrates System and pro- 
vided for hearing of support cases separate and 
apart from the run of the mill of criminal cases in 
the Magistrates Court. The Act provided for 


18 (a) Legal Aid Division of Educational Alliance; 
(b) Gerry Society (Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children); (c) Private Family Agencies. 

19 Inferior Criminal Courts Act, Sec. 74 (Law of 
1910 Ch. 659). 
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separate buildings, and for the Commissioner of 
Public Welfare to establish and maintain offices 
near or in the building. 

The outstanding significance was that family 
cases were no longer heard in the surroundings and 
atmosphere of police courts. It was in the nature 
of a major change and cleared the way for all that 
has been accomplished since that time by devel- 
oping a more humane, intelligent, effective instru- 
ment for the administration of justice in a class of 
cases which, whatever the immediate cause might 
be, find their fundamental causes for the most part 
in social and economic maladjustment and not in 
criminal offense. 

Although the first Family Court was a worthy 
beginning, it was only the initial step in its devel- 
opment. Under the Inferior Criminal Courts 
Act of 1910, the proceedings continued as criminal 
or at least quasi-criminal in nature. The express 
purpose was exclusively that of enforcing support 
of dependents by legally chargeable individuals. 

The principle underlying the law was that of 
relieving the community in cases in which the 
dependents might become public charges. This 
purpose was reflected in the decisions and it would 
appear at that time that the Magistrates were 
limited in their power to issue orders for support 
beyond a sum sufficient merely “to relieve the 
public purse.’””° In one particular case the Mag- 
istrate’s order for support was reversed on appeal 
upon the grounds that the complainant had not 
applied for public assistance.” 

In other words, the essence of the new system 
was directly inherited from the old “Poor Laws,” 
the word poor being understood in the sense of 
beggary. The community was interested in pro- 
tecting the public purse rather than in the human 
or social aspects of marital maladjustment. Al- 
though the community realized vaguely the “social 
ills” resulting from marital disturbances, it was the 
professional social workers who had just appeared 
upon the scene, who recognized the evils and im- 
plications of the broken home. 

Support proceedings were started through the 
Domestic Relations Bureau of the Department of 
Charities which was the “poor law” agency of the 
city. The personnel of the Bureau was part of the 
staff of the Department of Charities, not of the 


20 People ex rel Demas vs. Demas, 115 App. Div. 
410; 100 N. Y. Sup. 968; also Comm. of Public Chari- 
ties vs. Prince 128 App. Div. 327; 112 N. Y. Sup. 688. 

21 People vs. Llewellyn 111 N. Y. Sup. 621. 


Court. This Bureau served as the Intake Section 
of the Court, determined eligibility, prosecuted 
cases, made collections, and disbursed monies. 
Enforcement of the Magistrate’s orders for support 
was vested in the specially established Probation 
Department of the Court. Despite its drawbacks, 
when viewed today, the Court of 1910 was a vast 
improvement over its predecessors. Although 
prosecution was still criminal, the handling of the 
cases was rationalized towards more socialized 
practices. Numerous cases were adjusted without 
court procedure. Even though probation tech- 
niques were crude, individualized attention and 
human interest resulted in more effective treat- 


‘ ment. Volunteer social workers and _ welfare 


workers of various religious denominations co- 
operated with the Magistrates. 

One more important change was made in 1919. 
The so-called “Alimony Bureau” of the Depart- 
ment of Charities was transferred to the Court 
itself. The collection and disbursement of monies: 
were under the same administration as the order 
for support—the Court itself. The outstanding 
feature was the removal of the stigma of public 
charity, which touched the lives of those who were: 
obliged to go to the Charity Department to collect 
that which belonged to them as a matter of right 
and law. 

Thus we note the gradual change in the commu- 
nity’s attitude towards the family reflected in the: 
changes of the law. The fundamental emphasis 
was no longer on “relieving the public purse” but 
on the inherent rights of dependents to demand 
support from those legally chargeable. With the 
change of attitude came the concomitant interest 
in the family as a unit. The community began to 
realize its social responsibility to the family. It 
became conscious of its needs to treat its disrupted 
families not as potential public charges, but as 
products of social and economic maladjustment. 
Non-support was no longer regarded exclusively 
as a criminal liability but as a symptom of deeper 
processes of social disorganization which manifest 
themselves in separation and non-support. This 
new insight finally resulted in the new Domestic 
Relations Court Act of 1933 of the City of New 
York. 

The new Domestic Relations Court was de- 
signed as a unified tribunal, combining in one 
administrative organization, the former Children’s 


% Ch. 339 Law 1919, 








Court and the Family Court, which had previously 
been a part of the Magistrates system. While 
no substantial changes were made in the set-up, 
the jurisdiction, or the procedure of the Children’s 
Court, outstanding and radical changes shifted 
the character of the Family Court from a criminal 
to a civil jurisdiction.* From now on proceedings 
were to be had in the form of legal actions brought 
by a person entitled to support against a person 
who is required to answer before the court concern- 
ing his responsibility, not alone in relation to the 
community, but particularly as to his or her duty 
to the petitioner. In order to emphasize the shift 
to civil jurisdiction, the Act specifically designates 
the parties to the action as Petitioner and Re- 
spondent. 

Although the Act provided for the combination 
of the Children’s Court and the Family Court 
under one single administration, it still preserves 
their separate identities—treating one court pri- 
marily as a children’s division and the other as an 
adult division. There are no provisions for merg- 
ing their functions except for administration and 
personnel. Action in each division is independent. 
Naturally referrals are made to other petitions and 
probation reports where two or more petitions are 
pending. The intent of the Legislature was that 
of placing under one jurisdiction both children and 
family problems. 

The new act has broadened the scope and area 
of the Court both in its legal and social jurisdic- 
tion. The fact that the petitioner (wife) is in 
danger of becoming a public charge need not be 
alleged or proven. The test is her right to support 
from the respondent. It is no longer necessary 
that she be proven to be physically or mentally 
disabled or to be incapacitated, unfit, or incapable 
of earning her own living or unable to obtain suit- 
able support. Orders of support may now be made 
up to $50.00 per week.“ This is a long way from 
the old statute under which the public charge 
allowance determined the amount of support. 
The petitioner’s right to instigate court action 
for her civil rights is now recognized. 


%In Zambrotto vs. Jannette 1936—290 N. Y. S. 
338, the Court gave the following opinion, “Nothing 
in the Statute indicates an intention to confer upon 
the new Court anything other than civil jurisdiction. 
It was undoubtedly the intent of the Legislature that 
proceedings against adults...be civil in character 
rather than criminal and that the new Court was 
designed to be a civil tribunal. 

* Dom. Rel. Ct. Act. Sec. 92 Subd. 5. 
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respondent too. Where the wife manifests a be- 
havior that would entitle her husband to either a 
divorce or legal separation according to the laws 
of the State of New York, no order of support is 
entered unless she is a public charge or is in danger 
of becoming one, and her support is limited in such 
case to the sum necessary for her subsistence. 
This provision has obviously been preserved as a 
protection for the public purse. Children under 
seventeen years of age are declared always to be 
entitled to support according to the respondent’s 
means. 

The Court also has jurisdiction and power to 
compel the support of poor relations, i.e. grand- 
parents, parents, adult children, and grandchil- 
dren.» This person is not entitled to support, 
however, unless he is in danger of becoming a 
public charge or is a public charge. It is interest- 
ing to note the carry-over of the “public charge” 
provision. The moral responsibility for support of 
poor relatives is recognized and legal pressure is 
brought to reinforce moral pressures. The “poor 
relative” must be the petitioner in these cases. 
Both from the social and psychological points of 
view, this procedure is hardly desirable. Many 
“poor relative” cases are brought in reluctantly, 
especially by parents against their children. Ten- 
sions develop between the parties and family 
discord results which tends to defeat our aim of 
conserving the family unit. A proposed change in 
procedure has been suggested, viz, that the De- 
partment of Welfare act as the petitioner in cases 
where a person is in danger of becoming a public 
charge or is a public charge. This change would 
work toward more harmonious relationships within 
the family and would spare parents the humiliating 
experience of asking a court to make their children 
support them. Stepparents, too, are made re- 
sponsible for the support of stepchildren under 
seventeen, if it be shown that they were aware of 
the existence of the children at the time of the 
marriage. Interestingly enough the common law 
never recognized liability for the support of step- 
children.” It first became a statutory liability 
under the Public Welfare Law in 1929.77 This 


% Tbid., Sec. 101 Subd. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

% In Minden vs. Cox Cow 235, “A husband is not 
bound to maintain his wife’s children especially ille- 
gitimate children born before his marriage.” 

*7 Public Welfare Act Sec. 125 amended April 1929 
to include stepparents, not retroactive. 


However, the Court protects the rights of the 
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provision was incorporated into Sec. 101 Subd. 5 
of the Domestic Relations Court Act, and Sec. 
914 of the Code of Criminal Procedure was 
amended in 1933 to include the above. At first 
it was based on a public charge basis but the pro- 
vision was amended in 1934 to provide support 
according to the respondent’s means. Adopted 
children have the same rights as other children. 
The act empowers the Court to exercise wide 
social and legal jurisdiction. When orders of 
support have been made by the Court, in cases 
where children under 17 are involved, conditions 
of behavior may be imposed upon either spouse 
through what is called an “Order of Protection,” 
and a copy of this Order including particulars is 
furnished the protected party so that the police 
power may be invoked to enforce these provisions 
under pain of arrest of the offending party. This 
is of particular value in that it recognizes the social 
value of having under one jurisdiction other prob- 
lems relating to the family. The party need no 
longer complain to another court (Magistrate’s). 
Immediate action results in case of violation of the 
Order of Protection. The offense is not treated 
as an isolated misdemeanor but as part of the social 
situation. Punishment is not meted out for an 
abstract act but as part of the familial pattern. 
The Order of Protection may award temporary 
custody of the children during the term of such 
order, to either spouse or to an appropriate relative 
within the second degree.2® Where there is evi- 
dence of neglect or delinquency the case may be 
referred to the Children’s Court for proper action. 
The Act recognizes that mental and physical 
disabilities may contribute towards marital mal- 
adjustment. Mental and physical examinations 
may be ordered for any of the parties to a proceed- 
ings and since the judge of a Domestic Relations 
Court has all the powers of a Magistrate, he is 
empowered to sit as a Magistrate and may make 
commitments of either party for observation as to 
sanity in proper cases.*° Full use is made of these 
facilities by the Court in order to interpret atti- 
tudes and behavior. The Court’s decisions are 
aided by diagnostic physical and psychiatric re- 


28 D.R.C. Act Sec. 92 Subd. 7. 

29 Tbid., Sec. 92 Subd. 8; also Abeles vs. Ables 299 
N. Y. S. 206. “Family Court Division of D.R.C. 
may not determine custody of children except where an 
order for protection has been entered and for a term 
concurrent with such order.” 

89 Tbid., Sec. 92 Subd. 18 and 19. 


a 
ports. Medical authority is used in order to 
determine employability, detect fraudulent claims, 
and to advise and assist clients in their health 
problems. 

In order to enforce the orders of the Court, the 
Judge may hold any of the parties for contempt, 
may vacate or amend on its own motion any order 
or committment previously made. Although the 
use of the authoritative approach, per se, may be 
frowned upon in case work practices, it is of value 
when used in conjunction with a socialized ap- 
proach. It is an invaluable technique in the 
hands of a case worker when used correctly. It 
utilizes an almost inherent respect for the law as 
part of the case work processes involved, which 
no private agency caninvoke. With a well-trained 
personnel, the authoritative approach is subtly 
interwoven into other case work techniques to 
effect sound treatment. 

The Act, in recognition of the changing philos- 
ophy, utilizes the summons as the better form of 
legal process rather than a warrant of arrest. Ifa 
summons is not answered, a warrant is then issued. 
The Clerk of the Court is empowered to issue a 
certificate of warrant to the petitioner. The peti- 
tioner may then have the respondent arrested by 
any peace officer to whom he exhibits the certifi- 
cate. This. allows for quicker execution of war- 
rants and better service by the Court in cases of 
absconders. 

In addition, the Court is empowered to issue 
process to banks and other fiduciary institutions 
and organizations to disclose information as to 
funds or assets to the credit of a party to an action 
involving support. Careful provisions are made 
to the end that annoyances of employers is reduced 
to a minimum, thus avoiding possible disturbances 
of relations between employer and employee, in- 
cluding possible loss of work. Instead of invoking 
the power to issue a subpoena duces tecum, the 
Court utilizes forms which must be notarized. 
The legal process is resorted to only in cases of 
non-cooperation or suspected collusion. 

When the amount of support is agreed upon after 
a joint conference with a probation officer, a writ- 
ten Agreement of Support is authorized by the 
statute and may be submitted to and approved by 
the Court. This obviously is a good practice be- 
cause it eliminates the antagonism of formal 
hearings and promotes a more harmonious relation- 
ship. In spite of its socialized approach, informal 
atmosphere and privacy of hearings, many clients 
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o 
still feel that appearing before the Court humili- 
ates them. 

Not the least of the more modern provisions of 
the Act is that requiring welfare agencies to co- 
operate with the Court® to the end that in proper 
cases not only shall justice be rendered from a legal 
standpoint, but also that consideration be given 
and remedies afforded as a matter of humane and 
social justice. Wherever misfortune, ignorance, 
illness or any other proper problem affecting people 
who come before the Court is obvious and may be 
remedied by proper attention, they are referred to 
appropriate agencies. What had been the practice 
of socially-minded judges, is now a provision of the 
law. Representatives of various private denomi- 
national agencies are available at all times to the 
Court and the Probation Bureau for proper refer- 
rals. Provisions are also made for a representative 
of the Department of Welfare in each Family 
Court to enable quicker referrals for aid whenever 
necessary, and aid in the solution of relief problems 
are affected by legal procedure. 

How do the current practices and every day 
techniques interpret the spirit and philosophy of 
the law? In what ways do they comply with 
standards of case work? The Court, like any 
family case work agency, is in dynamic state of 
flux. The Probation Department has created a 
division of research to direct, study, and experi- 
ment with various processes and techniques. 

The Probation Department, which may be com- 
parable to a case-work section is divided into three 
sections: intake, investigation, and supervision. 
Under Intake may be considered the information 
window where a trained worker directs the clients 
to various bureaus. Both new and closed cases 
are referred to Intake. The worker there rejects 
applications obviously not within the scope of the 
Court, and if in doubt, refers the matter to the 
Clerk. If a legal question is involved, the Clerk 
in turn presents it to the Judge for an opinion. 
Where there is no question of support, but other 
marital problems exist, referrals are made to appro- 
priate private agencies In those cases where there 
is jurisdiction and the client indicates that she 
wants further discussion, she is referred to the 
interviewer-investigator. Joint conference of the 
petitioner, respondent, and probation officer is 
next held. If no adjustment is made, the case is 
referred for a petition and court action follows. It 
has been our experience that almost two thirds of 


" Ibid., Sec. 116. 


our entire intake never reaches the courtroom 
because of adjustments. This result is quite 
different from the old practice, where petitions were 
drawn in almost all cases where there was jurisdic- 
tion. The major emphasis in this division is on 
reconciliation, analysis, and solution of problems 
involved so that clients may make better adjust- 
ments. 

If a petition is drawn, the case is referred to the 
Court where jurisdiction and liability for support 
are determined and the case then sent over for 
investigation of the social and economic phases. 
If the facts require, a temporary support order 
may be made until the investigation is completed 
so that intervening hardship on the part of a de- 
pendent may be avoided. 

The original interviewer-investigator makes a 
complete investigation as to financial, environ- 
mental, and familial backgrounds. All interested 
agencies, whether social, police, public or private, 
are requested to summarize their contacts, em- 
ployers are interviewed, banks and homes visited, 
collateral contacts made. The probation officer 
analyzes the situation and attempts adjustment 
and reconciliation if such a possibility is indicated. 
On the basis of the testimony given, aided by the 
(probation) investigation report as a source of 
material for examination of the parties and their 
witnesses, the Court makes its findings and an 
order for support is entered if proper and possible. 
If other problems are present, appropriate referrals 
are made, in addition to orders of visitation or 
orders of protection or other helpful directions 
wherever indicated or practicable. 

After a support order is made, enforcement of 
the order is in the area of arrears, modification, 
and supervision division. If an order of support 
is violated, the Arrears Division investigates 
reasons for default and, if no satisfactory adjust- 
ment is made, it is referred to the Court. At the 
hearing, the facts are gone into and, if the default 
is deliberate, the Court may order a bond to secure 
payments, or in lieu of bond, a commitment to the 
workhouse for a period of not more than 12 months. 
In other cases, a respondent may be placed on 
probation for a period of time for close supervision. 
It is also possible to find a respondent guilty of non- 
support and to sentence him. This like a com- 
plaint for disorderly conduct partakes of criminal 
procedure in aid of the civil practice powers of the 
Court. 

If any modification of the order is indicated by 
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cing reason of any substantial change of circumstances, necessarily limited, compared to the private agen- 
ate such as greater or lesser needs or greater or lesser cies. The intake of the Court is limited to the 
“eg ability to pay, either the petitioner or respondent non-support findings whereas the private agency’s 
a may make application for changes in the order. intake is not so limited. The Court as a legal 
ve After due investigation of the alleged change in entity is rather slow in instituting new methods, 
a circumstances, referral is made to the Court for techniques, and procedures. The Court as a city 
| appropriate action. agency is also handicapped by budgetary problems 
i In lieu of requiring a bond, the Court may sus- and problems of personnel provisons. 
we pend sentence and place on probation a person who What is the future of the Family Court in the 
a failed to support another as required by law and community and what is its status as a social 
to determine such conditions of probation and re- agency? The Court can be improved under its 
nt quire them to be observed; to revoke such suspen- present Act by more personnel, better training, 
on sion of sentence and probation where circumstances and improved physical conditions. Forces are in 
“i warrant it and to discharge a respondent from operation which seek to combine some of the func- 
probation. The respondent is required to report _ tions of other legal agencies with the Family Court 
u periodically to the probation officer while on pro- _ in order to have complete jurisdiction of the family 
bation to be given such guidance and counsel asis_ in one set-up. At present, for instance, child 
os indicated. The probation officer also sees the adoption proceedings are held in Surrogates Court; 
S petitioner regularly in order to plan a program for non-support in Family Court; divorce, custody of 
he rehabilitation of the family _wherever possible. children, and legal separations are under the juris- 
~ Every effort is made in this division to make clients diction of the Supreme Court. This leads to 
iar realize their legal and moral responsibility. confusion in the minds of the clients and to con- 
ne It must be understood that the Family Court viesellik actlin tn tuo cr mines eneaee. 
d. Gaver the ter * om Act by rorellerne 5 replaces the With increasing awareness by the community 
work of the private family agency. Marital dis- ; ; 
he - of the terrible havoc wrought by the broken home, 
cord problems may be designated broadly as .. ‘ Bae i ; 
of d : : ._ it is not improbable that in time the Court will be- 
" esertion, non-support, separation, and domestic : ‘ . 
nied difficulties. Under the Act, no action canbe taken °° a real pourt of domestic relations embracing 
an unless there is an allegation of non-support. It is all matters arising from familial relationship. This 
le. thus obvious that vast areas of familial problems Would provide a social and legal instrument which 
ils cannot be treated. would be equal to the fulfillment of the aims of the 
o The Family Court does not take over the func- Domestic Relations Court which holds conserva- 
ses tions of any private agency. It is supplemented _ tion of the family as the highest concept of service 
of and assisted by these agencies. The Court is rendered by any Court. 
= SOUTHWESTERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
es The annual meeting of the Southwestern Sociological Society was held April 3 and 4, 1942 
t- in conjunction with that of the Southwestern Social Science Association at Dallas, Texas. 
he Round table discussions following the presentation of a limited number of papers featured 
It the meeting. ‘ 
a Those presenting papers were: Robert L. Sutherland on “The Effects of Crises upon the 
Emergence of New Patterns in Social Organization”; William L. Kolb, “Research Methods 
he in Historical Sociology”; T. G. Standing, ‘““Needed Sociological Research in Farm Tenancy”; 
m Logan Wilson, “Contemporary Reputations in Scholarship and Science”; Kurt Wolf and 
on Walter T. Watson, “Practicability of a Community Bibliography”; N. J. Demerath, “‘Sociali- 
n. zation and the Youth Culture”; Sigurd Johansen, ‘“The Social Organization of Spaish Ameri- 
n- can Villages”; and Anna G. Smith, “The Contemporary Southern Novel as a Factor in Re- 
* gional Sociology.” 
ai The Society voted unanimously for affiliation with the American Sociological Society and 
elected its retiring President, William H. Sewell, to represent it on the National Executive 
he Committee. J. K. Johnson, East Texas State Teachers’ College, became the new President, 
T. G. Standing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Vice President, and Austin Van der Slice, 
vy University of Arkansas, Fayetteyille, the Secretary-Treasurer. 
AUSTIN VAN DER SLICE 











IEWED either as an institution function- 

ing within an inclusive society, or as a 

self-contained social system, the hospital 
has received little attention from sociologically- 
minded students, and that only recently. The few 
researches which have been reported are devoted 
almost exclusively to the hospital considered as a 
social entity, and to the mental hospital in par- 
ticular. Like these studies, the work at hand 
deals with the mental rather than the general 
hospital. Unlike them, the emphasis here is on 
the hospital viewed as an institution performing 
certain functions, serving certain ends, in the 
larger society. Moreover, as the title implies, we 
are interested in those functions which appear to 
maintain the solidarity and ensure the persistence 
of the society as a whole. Consequently, our for- 
mulations will be quite different from those to be 
found in the rather extensive literature produced 
by physicians, reformers, and social workers who 
have assumed that the welfare of the individual 
patient, and the collective health of various com- 
munities are the primary ends served by hospi- 
talization.2 One may not properly deny the 
importance of the hospital’s contributions to 
individual and collective health, but those func- 
tions which contribute to the solidarity of the 
general social structure would seem to possess 
equal significance.* 


1H. Rowland, “Interaction Processes in the State 
Mental Hospital,” Psychiatry, 1: 323-337 (1938), and 
by the same author, “Friendship Patterns in the State 
Mental Hospital,” Psychiatry, 2: 363-373 (1939). 
See also the following studies which deal with various 
state schools viewed as social entities: J. L. Moreno, 
Who Shall Survive? (Washington, D. C.: Nervous 
and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1934); F. L. 
Wells, “The State School as a Social System,” American 
Journal of Psychology, 5: 119-124 (1938); N. C. 
Kephart, “A Method of Heightening Social Adjust- 
ment in an Institutional Group,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 8: 710-718 (1938). 

* For example, see G. S. Sprague, “The Role of the 
Psychiatric Hospital,” Mental Hygiene, 21: 569- 
578 (1937). 

* Actually, this classification like any other involves 
abstraction; and the same empirical referent (in this 
case, hospitalization) may serve two or more ends 
(here, individual and collective hygiene, and social 
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While our primary aim is to present a general 
formulation and perhaps suggest a number of 
hypothetical leads, the statements of various pa- 
tients regarding their hospital experiences have 
been introduced at various points. This material 
was gathered from the case records of a private 
hospital where, fortunately, psychiatrist-patient 
interviews were recorded in very nearly verbatim 
detail, and where the psychiatrists were keenly 
interested in the “‘social’’ aspects of their patients’ 
behavior. However, the data relevant to the 
hospitalization question were obtained only inci- 
dentally to other information more directly related 
to the ever-pressing problems of diagnosis and 
treatment. We do not offer, therefore, anything 
approaching a systematically gathered body of 
data, and nothing more than a general illustrative 
and suggestive value may be claimed for the pa- 
tients’ statements. These statements were 
selected from the histories of 30 (15 men, 15 
women), upper middle class (themselves or rela- 
tives able to pay a minimum hospital rate of $60 
weekly), well educated (at least two years of col- 
lege, except in the case of one male who had just 
completed high school), urban, old-American, 
adolescents and young adults (none more than 
thirty when first committed), suffering either 
schizophrenia or manic-depressive insanity. 
While they are certainly not representative of any 
very large sector of the nonhospital population, 
there is some reason to believe that they are fairly 
representative of both public and private patients 
who are not greatly deteriorated. 


A. MAINTENANCE OF THE CULTURE 


Human social organizations are generally dis- 
tinguished* by a cultural design for living, in Lin- 





solidarity). The classification will simply depend on 
the frame of reference. 

4The exceptions would occur wherever people are 
suddenly forced into association without benefit of a 
common past, and would consequently be compelled 
to organize themselves according to purely social rules 
evolved collaboratively and not transmitted to them. 
The difficulties involved in actually differentiating 
between the cultural and social elements in any group 
organization will of course be great. 
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ton’s words; and by a social structure composed of 
concrete persons occupying a system of interrelated 
statuses. In terms of their relatedness to these 
general components of social organization, we may 
broadly classify the various functions of the mental 
hospital, thereby obtaining the “A” and “B” 
classes. 

(1) Hospitalization is a case of social control by 
means of ostracism. ‘The hospitalization of the 
mentally ill and the imprisonment of criminals 
constitute special cases of social control by os- 
tracism.5 Mental patients and prisoners are 
clearly sociological aliens who, having failed to 
behave in the expected manner in certain situa- 
tions, in certain roles, are no longer considered 
members of the society which ostracizes them. 
Since they are not of the society, it becomes evident 
that they should not be im it. Our hospitalization 
of the so-called “‘insane”’ is not unlike the ostracism 
of the victims of black magic in certain nonliterate 
societies. W. L. Warner writes: 


...the community contracts; all the victim’s kin 
withdraw their sustaining support, all in his entire 
community completely change their attitudes and 
place him in a new category. He is no longer seen as 
the ordinary living being like all other poeple but as an 
abnormal person who is more nearly in the realm of the 
sacred and taboo. This movement of withdrawal by 
the society means that he now stands in an entirely 
different relationship to all of his kin, his clan, and the 
general tribal grouping. 


Whether the community which “contracts” in 
cases of mental illness in our society is as extensive 
as in nonliterate cases of black magic is open to 


question. Nevertheless, it is large enough to 
render post-hospital adjustment extremely diffi- 
cult, as evidenced by patients’ accounts and by the 
great expense which many people incur in order to 
send their afflicted relatives on supposed “trips” 


5 The author is indebted to R. K. Merton for point- 
ing out this fundamental similarity between imprison- 
ment and hospitalization of the mentally ill. Hospi- 
talization of some of the “physically” ill in our society 
also involves ostracism insofar as certain illnesses such 
as syphilis, ulcers, and various “filth” diseases are 
tabooed by some groups as the end results of the indi- 
vidual’s deviation from cultural norms. 

®W. L. Warner, “The Social Configuration of 
Magical Behavior,” in Essays in Honor of A. L. Kroeber 
(Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 
1936), p. 414. 


to distant hospitals or to dignified “‘rest”’ homes.” 
The frequent feelings of isolation and rejection are 
apparent in such statements as the following made 
by two young women. One declares: 


I suppose I had always felt that I was different from 
other folks. So it was not unnatural that after all 
these psychiatry experiences I felt even more different. 
None of the young people I mingled with tooted off to 
a psychiatrist’s office once a week. [She refers to her 
out-patient contacts following discharge.] Their atti- 
tude about the matter varied. Some seemed to think 
I was engaged in an orgy of sex talk with the doctor. 
Others took the attitude that I should never again be 
fit for a responsible job. 


The second woman says: 


People think differently of anyone who has been to a 
mental hospital. I wish I had had a heart condition 
instead and had gone to a hospital away from home 
and at least had my friends visit me. Here I feel so 
far away. 


(2) The conventional values of the “sane” are 
reinforced by the hospitalization of the ‘insane.’ 
The idea that respect for cultural norms grows out 
of opposition to the nonconformist, suggested 
originally by Tarde and Durkheim, has been ad- 
vanced more’ recently by Sutherland.’ While 
these writers have limited their attention to the 
criminal, the functional similarity between im- 
prisonment of the criminal nonconformist, and 
the hospitalization of the psychopathic noncon- 
formist will be apparent. Both involve segrega- 
tion and opposition by the conventional members 
of society. The opposition to the psychopathic 


7 The difficulties involved in post-prison adjustment 
are well known. One of the primary functions of 
parole is held to be the assistance of former prisoners 
in precisely these difficulties. It is not without 
significance that the term “parole patient” is now 
frequently used with reference to recently discharged 
mental patients receiving out-patient attention. 

8 In a sense, functions A-2 and A-3 are the results 
of A-1 (social control by means of ostracism). We 
prefer, however, to think of hospitalization-ostracism 
as a type sanction which instigates nonpatients to 
continue as conformists, and which motivates patients 
to conform in order to enjoy the satisfactions of extra- 
hospital life. Of course, in some cases the hospital is 
so much more satisfying than the extra-hospital 
environment that hospital life is preferred. See p. 69. 

®E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939), pp. 358- 
359. 
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is probably neither as direct nor as great as it is 
in the case of the criminal, and especially the adult 
criminal and recidivist. Yet there is opposition, 
tempered though it be by humanitarian sympathy 
and pity. Moreover, both imprisonment and 
hospitalization involve punishment. While hos- 
pitalization is not designed to inflict pain or suf- 
fering,” it does occur; whether incidentally in a 
therapy program, as the result of inefficient care, 
or as the accompaniment of confinement. In 
brief, like imprisonment and the more obvious 
forms of punishment, hospitalization serves to 
draw attention to violated norms, thereby clarify- 
ing and diffusing among the nonhospital population 
those cultural definitions which prescribe certain 
behavior patterns as normal, and proscribe others 
as abnormal. 

(3) Hospitalization prevents the disruption of a 
traditional common culture by removing those who 
threaten to substitute their private versions of the 
appropriate and inappropriate. Conservatism is 
the essence of any social organization, and exten- 
sive innovation by the diffusion of nonconformities 
is generally prohibited. Nonconformist behavior 
is roughly of two types: (1) deviation from par- 
ticular cultural norms (e.g., the destruction of 
private property, exhibitionism, the profanation 
of Jesus and the Virgin Mary); or (2) deviation 
from universal social norms (e.g., mutism, un- 
regulated destruction of life, violation of incest 
rules). Wherever deviate behavior occurs with 
sufficient frequency, and wherever such behavior 
is felt to be sufficiently “dangerous,” ostracism of 
the nonconformist is called for. Precisely what 
behavior is considered reason for hospitalization 
will vary, especially in a society as heterogenous 
as our own. A knowledge of such differences in 


the hospitalization practices of various groups and 
classes constitutes an important research problem 
which awaits the sociologist’s consideration. 


B. MAINTENANCE OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


In this connection the basic fact to be kept in 
mind is that mental patients are also members of 
extra-hospital society. Not only do they occupy 
the status of patient, but each at the same time 
is the occupant of a number of statuses which in- 
, Volve him in a skein of social relationships. Hos- 


See Sutherland, op. cit. p. 328. He defines 
punishment as involving “... pain or suffering pro- 
duced by design and justified by some value that 
the suffering is supposed to have.” 
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pitalization does not usually entail the complete 
and final removal of the patient from the “great 
society.” To be sure, where deterioration is so 
advanced that hope of discharge must be aban- 
doned, or where for one reason or another hospital 
confinement has been lengthy, the patient may be 
a member of extra-hospital society in only the 
most formal sense; and his influence therein may 
be compared with that of the dead. However, 
the great majority of patients are in a very real 
sense fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, 
employers and employees, officials and citizens 
whose inability to fulfill the expectations of their 
various roles is structurally disruptive. Thus, 
the mental hospital has as essential functions the 
preservation of the patient and his associates and 
the maintenance of the relationships which in- 
volve them. 

(1) The mental hospital preserves the patient as 
a member of society (a) by preventing his suicide, 
(b) by re-socialization, and (c) by providing an es- 
cape situation wherein deviate, anti-social behavior 
generated by person-status and interpersonal 
conflicts may be drained of. The structural sig- 
nificance of suicide prevention requires no elabora- 
tion, though certain aspects of the other subsidi- 
ary functions may be noted. While the ultimate 
criterion of the hospital’s therapeutic success is 
obviously the ability of the one-time patient to 
become a working member of his society, there are 
several elements in the patient status and in the 
psychiatrist-patient relationship which tend to 
impede restoration in many cases. 

(b) Considering first the difficulties in re- 
socialization, ostracism constitutes a very real 
barrier to the social acceptance of the former 
patient-reject; although, from another point of 
view, it possesses a certain functional value.” 
One girl’s unfortunate experience following dis- 
charge was by no means atypical.” She says: 











I’ve been humiliated and hurt so God-damned many 
times. Why won’t people leave me alone? I try so 





1! This will also be recognized as one of the essential 
social functions of the general hospital, though the 
subsidiary functions will differ from the above men- 
tioned (a), (b), and (c). 

12 See pp. 66-67. 

%The methodological inadequacy of subjective 
data taken by itself will be apparent. However, itis 
not unreasonable to suppose that, given the tradi- 
tional attitude toward “crazy people,” the com- 
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hard to be just myself, and to help other people. Do 
I always get a sock in the jaw for pay? When I leave 
the hospital again (after her fifth commitment) I’ve 
all my friends to face—more humiliations, more handi- 
caps in winning my place. What man wants to marry 
a girl who has been five times to an insane asylum? 
What employer will take a chance on employing such 
a girl? 

Though Sprague maintains that one of the con- 
tributions of the hospital is that patients become 
less conscious of themselves as “‘insane,”’ it would 
seem that precisely the opposite would occur as 
frequently inasmuch as segregation tends to 
heighten status awareness, 

Furthermore, the low degree of social participa- 
tion in the hospital operates to impede socializa- 
tion and restoration. A nineteen year old male 
schizophrenic says: 


There’s so darn many people in here (the hospital), 
so darn many patients and nurses and people without 
any—well any real place to stay, to be in, and not 
having any real friends or relationships. ...In a way 
in a metropolitan city like Cleveland or another place, 
you go around and you look at it in somewhat the 
same way perhaps and perhaps not. And it’s a good 
laugh because in Cleveland, there you’re different. 
You can speak to certain people and know them and 
all the rest of it and look at them as your friends. 
But in here—I don’t know what it is all about, but 
it’s just that. 


While psychiatrists, lke penologists, have long 
urged a more tolerant attitude toward their 
charges, only recently have deliberate attempts 
been made to provide hospitalized patients 
with the group support they have previously 
lacked. Material on the level of aspiration and 
the reported success of the essentially sociological 
“total push method” in the treatment of schizo- 
phrenics indicate the therapeutic possibilities of 
such measures. 

Re-socialization and post-hospital adjustment 





plaints of this girl and of others similarly situated 
have some basis in objective fact. 

4G, S. Sprague, op. cit. 

% J. D. Frank, “Some Psychological Determinants 
of the Level of Aspiration,’’ American Journal of 
Psychology, 47: 285-293 (1935); K. Tillotson, “The 
Practice of the Total Push Method in the Treatment 
of Chronic Schizophrenia, “American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 95: 1205-1213 (1939); A. Myerson, “Theory 
and Principles of the ‘Total Push’ Method in the 
Treatment of Chronic Schizophrenia,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 95: 1197-1204 (1939). 


may be rendered unnecessarily difficult, if not 
impossible, where the psychiatrist attempts, 
usually unwittingly, to “convert” the patient to 
his value system instead of seeking re-socialization 
and restoration in terms of the patient’s own class 
and group norms.’ Davis has suggested that 
this frequently occurs, but inasmuch as his evi- 
dence is taken from the literature of the mental 
hygiene movement, one wonders if there might 
not be a discrepancy between the quasi-ideological 
pronouncements and actual “advice” given in the 
interview which would favor the patient. 

(c) For many patients the hospital environ- 
ment provides a haven of refuge from that highly 
competitive, monotonous, and frustrating society 
whose psychiatric implications have been ana- 
lyzed so well by Karen Horney.” In the hospital 
they find a situation wherein they are permitted 
and often encouraged to express their deviate and 
immoral selves, a structurally disruptive luxury 
seldom permitted in extra-hospital society. Yet, 
although ostracism, low-level social participation, 
and an ethnocentric psychiatrist may vitiate the 
hospital’s functioning as an escape situation, such 
seems not to have been the case with some of the 
patients whose histories we studied. Seven of 
them spontaneously expressed their liking for the 
hospital and their relief from various unsatisfac- 
tory social situations outside. One young woman, 
a stenographer in her middle twenties who had 
found it difficult to attract men, declared: 


I’m always doing drudgery. I had to get insane to 
get something intéresting....The breakdown itself 
was a wonderful situation. I felt as though I had had 
too much champagne. Everything I did and said 
was clever. At least from my point of view. I suppose 
that, in reality, I was simply my abject self in 
crescendo. ... 

I’m griped with Dr. A——. I’m not going to have 
anything to do with a doctor who does nothing but 
make love to me! I think I’ll change to Dr. B——. 
Tell Dr. A—— I’m through with him. He can go 
to hell. ... 


Another young woman, unhappily married, and 
the recent mother of an unwanted child, had this 
to say: 





16K, Davis, “Mental Hygiene and the Class Struc- 
ture,” Psychiatry, 1: 55-65 (1938). 

17K. Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1937), and New 
Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1939). 
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I thought it was necessary to make love to someone 
to get out here [the hospital]. That’s why I came 
wasn’t it? I came to find freedom in love and I thought 
I would have love here. ...I wanted to wet the bed 
and I did. Isn’t this the place where you can do what 
you like and want to do?... 


A psychiatrist’s note referring to this patient 
states: 


At times she has gone through the gamut of emotions 
chiefly swinging between happiness and depression. 
She seemed quite pleased with herself for being free 
of her husband and feels free to do just exactly what 
she wants. She has tried once or twice more to go 
about naked and has tried to undress in front of me. 
However, each time she has yielded to the persuasion 
of words, although in somewhat disgruntled fash- 
ion.... The patient has twice kissed me. ... When I 
asked her what her idea was, she said it was the thing 
todo. It was what she came here for. 


Several patients liked their hospital milieus so 
well that segregation seemed almost ineffective 
as an instigation to conformity. For example, 
the young woman who had left her husband and 
child, says, 


I have just written a letter to my husband in which 
I told him that I wanted a divorce. I would like very 
much to get some kind of job here at the hospital to 
support myself and not take any more money from my 
husband. I don’t think I want the responsibility of 
family life, nor am I up to it.... 


A young man felt that he should be “entirely 
away” from his family and from his home town, 
and suggested that he remain at the hospital 
indefinitely. A second woman did not want to 
leave unless she could take her psychiatrist with 


her. A third exclaimed that, ““My time in the 
hospital seemed like no time at all.”’ 

In those increasingly numerous cases where com- 
mitment is truly voluntary'® we also find obvious 
illustration of the hospital’s significance as a 
haven of refuge. Where the patient can either 
visit a hospital undetected by his associates, or 
where he moves in a sufficiently tolerant society, 
it is possible to play Mr. Hyde in the hospital and 
return to his extra-hospital society as a highly 


18 That is, where the patient comes to the hospital 
without coercion, and entirely on his own decision, in 
contrast to legally voluntary commitments where, al- 
though the courts have not demanded hospitalization, 
various associates of the patient have. 


conventional Dr. Jekyll. One of the patients 
who came to our attention was a middle-aged, un- 
married, professional woman with a highly re- 
sponsible position in which she had achieved con- 
siderable recognition. She had voluntarily hos- 
pitalized herself on an average of once a year for 
the past five years. In the hospital her behavior 
was shocking by outside standards. She made the 
lewdest (by conventional middle-class standards) 
advances to her psychiatrist, and studded virtually 
every sentence with vulgarities. Following her 
“vacations,” lasting from two to eight weeks she 
returned to her community and performed as a 
highly efficient and talented specialist with many 
friends. 

(2) Hospitalization protects the associates of the 
patient (a) by preventing homicide and injurious 
attack, and (b) by preventing the patient’s “irrespon- 
sible” disruption of existing group structures. 
Where the individual threatens or is actively 
homicidal, his removal from the group is usually 
demanded. Here, as in the case of suicide pre- 
vention, the structural significance of this mani- 
festation of the society’s interest in preserving the 
individual as a status occupant becomes evident. 
Hospitalization is also socially conservative where 
the patient’s behavior is actually or potentially 
damaging to the prestige or internal structures of 
groups in which he participates. For example, 
an important immediate “‘reason’’ for the hospital- 
ization of a college student was his “silliness” as 
a member of the basket-ball team in the season’s 
most important game. It was explained that he 
“played around” in an effort to attract attention. 
Here both the prestige of the team group and its 
internal structure were threatened by the patient’s 
inability to “hold down his position.” Ina second 
case, an incipient marriage relationship was 
threatened by a young man who ardently courted 
his brother’s fianceé; and whose inappropriate 
jealousy took the form of slanderous abuse of his 
brother. 


CONCLUSION 


We have suggested that the organization of our 
inclusive society is partly maintained by the men- 
tal hospital, viewed sociologically. With refer- 
ence to the more distinctly cultural elements of 
organization, the hospital (1) functions as a means 
of social control by means of ostracism; (2) rein- 
forces the conventional values of the’ “sane”; 
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and (3) prevents the disruption of the common former is accomplished (a) by preventing the 
culture by removing a class of potential innovators. patient’s suicide, (b) by re-socialization, and (c) 
In maintaining established social structures, the by providing an escape situation wherein deviate 
hospital (1) preserves the patient as a status behavior may be harmlessly drained off. The 
occupant and endeavors to restore him to extra- latter is accomplished (a) by preventing homicide 
hospital society; and at the same time (2) also and injurious attack by the patient, and (b) by 
protects the patient’s associates and the relation- checking the actually or potentially disruptive 
ships which involve them with the patient. The ‘“‘irresponsibilities” of the patient. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The following announcement and preliminary program comes from the office of Dr. Conrad 
Taeuber, Secretary of the American Sociological Society. 

The Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society is to be held at the 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, December 29-31, 1942. Four General Sessions and 
sessions of numerous specialized sections make up the program for this year. One of the 
general sessions will discuss the Role of Women and Minority Groups in our society in war- 
time, including, “The War and the American Negro Minority,” by Charles S. Johnson; 
“Potential Changes in the Status of Women During the War,” by Margaret Mead; “The 
Effect of the War on Minority Groups in This Country and Their Relation To It,” by Gerhart 
Sanger. 

Another general session will deal with some basic concepts of Democratic Society and will 
include an address by Frank H. Hankins on “Changing Concepts in Democratic Ideology,” 
and also an address by E. A. Ross. A third general session will be devoted to Community 
Organization for War and Post-War Activities and will include an address by Jonathan 
Daniels of the Office of Civilian Defense, on “The Civilian Front in War-Time,” and by 
M. L. Wilson of the Department of Agriculture, on “Local Organization in Rural Areas for 
War and Peace.” 

President Sanderson’s address on “Sociology a Means to Democracy” will be given at a joint 
session with the Rural Sociological Society and the National Conference on Family Relations. 

The other addresses at that meeting will be by E. W. Burgess, on ‘The Impact of the War 
upon Marriage and the Family,” and by C. E. Lively, on “Sociology in the Service of Agricul- 
ture and Rural Life.” 

Sectional meetings will be devoted to special topics in Social Psychology, Kimball Young, (4 
Chairman; Population, Elbridge Sibley, Chairman; Social Theory, Theodore Abel, Chairman; : 
Community and Ecology, A. B. Hollingshead, Chairman; The Family, Robert G. Foster, Chair- 
man; Measurement in Sociology, C. Horace Hamilton, Chairman; Criminology, J. P. Shalloo, 
Chairman; Sociology in Business and Industry, H. P. Fairchild, Chairman; and Sociometry, 
George A. Lundberg, Chairman. Other meetings also will be devoted to The General Social 
Social Science Course, Julian L. Woodward, Chairman; a Round Table on Social Problems in the 
Housing of War Workers, J. B. Maller, Chairman; and the Committee on Conceptual Integra- 
tion, Raymond V. Bowers, Chairman. 

Papers already announced include: “Class, Occupation, Status: Problems of ‘The New 
Middle Class’,” by C. Wright Mills; “Comparative Perspectives in Research on Class Struc- 
ture,” by Robert Merton; “The Yankee City Series,” by Howard Becker; “Stability-In- 
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PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF ALCOHOLISM 


ACUTE ALCOHOLIC INTOXICATION 


HE primary and fundamental alcoholic 

psychosis—although it is not ordinarily 

thought of as a psychosis—is acute al- 
coholic intoxication. The pharmacologic actions 
of alcohol upon the human organism have been 
thoroughly studied during the last forty years and 
are, in the main, quite well understood. When a 
person drinks an alcoholic beverage it passes into 
the stomach and small intestine, the alcohol is 
absorbed through the gastric and intestinal wall, 
carried by the portal circulation through the liver 
to the heart and then distributed by the systemic 
circulation to all parts of the body. Wherever 
the alcohol comes in contact with the tissues it 
exerts its characteristic and single effect which is 
that of a depressant: alcohol depresses—retards 
or stops—the functions of any protoplasm upon 
which it acts directly. All of the tissues of the 
body are not affected to an equal extent simul- 
taneously: the higher centers of the central nervous 
system are particularly sensitive to concentrations 
of alcohol much lower than the thresholds for 
other tissues such as muscle, glands, etc. It is 
for this reason that symptoms involving disturb- 
ances of thought processes, of mood, of sensation 
and of coordination are among the first to appear 
after ingestion of alcohol. 

The clinical symptoms of acute ‘alcoholic in- 
toxication in man depend to a large extent upon 
the concentration of alcohol in the blood stream: 
at 100 milligrams of alcohol per cubic centimeter 
of blood the symptoms are subjective, that is, the 
patient feels the effect as mildly exhilarating but 
it is not noticeable to the casual observer; a 
couple of cocktails will produce this stage for the 


ROBERT FLEMING, M.D. 


Harvard University 








average individual; at 200 milligrams percent it is 
apparent the patient has been drinking but he is 
by no means helpless; however, the symptoms 
have become objective; by 300 milligrams percent 
the patient is still conscious after a fashion but 
probably not able to get home under his own 
steam; between 300 and 400 is the “‘passing-out 
point” for most people and the lethal level is con- 
sidered to be 500. With a concentration of 500- 
600 milligrams percent the patient will probably 
die no matter what is done for him. It ordinarily 
would be difficult to attain any higher concen- 
tration than this. Chart I gives in diagrammatic 
form and using these general terms the range of 
symptoms and corresponding concentrations of 
alcohol in the blood. Within the framework of 
these general terms the actual symptoms may vary 
greatly from person to person and in the same per- 
son from time to time; determinants other than 
blood alcohol level such as physical status, per- 
sonality organization and social setting, play an 
important although less easily measured role. 


THE ALCOHOLIC PSYCHOSES 


Before taking up the discussion of simple uncom- 
plicated chronic alcoholism it is desirable to de- 
scribe briefly several of the most important and 
serious complications that may be associated with 
drinking. The great majority of drinkers pursue 
relatively uncomplicated courses—in a medical 
sense—with more or less social dislocation and 
varying degrees of physical and psychologic 
deterioration over many years. With addiction 
there comes heightened vulnerability to the “slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune”’ generally and 
to gastrointestinal disorders, metabolic disturb- 
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ances and respiratory affections specifically; 
accidents of every sort are more likely to occur and 
the course of certain conditions which may have 
been present prior to addiction (for example, 
epilepsy or pulmonary tuberculosis) may be un- 
favorably influenced. Occasionaly in the setting 
of addiction one of the acute psychoses of the 
chronic drinker may appear: delirium tremens, 
acute alcoholic hallucinosis, or the alcoholic 
Korsakow’s psychosis. In order to develop one 
of these psychoses one must be a true addictive 
drinker—which presupposes years of drinking; 
being an addictive drinker one need not have had 
a drink for weeks or months. The symptoms of 
the alcoholic psychoses—in contrast to those of 
acute intoxication—ordinarily bear no relation 


CONCENTRATION OF ALCOHOL IN BLOOD 
(Milligrams percent) 
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buncle, etc.), respiratory infection or general 
toxemia. This psychosis is very serious and a 
mortality rate as high as 55 percent has been 
reported. The outcome often depends to a large 
extent upon the treatment which is directed 
toward inducing sleep and maintaining an optimal 
intake of food and fluid. It is important to em- 
phasize that delirium tremens is not a with- 
drawal syndrome and cannot be precipitated by 
the sudden, complete withdrawal of alcohol in 
addiction—popular belief to the contrary not- 
withsfanding. 

Acute alcoholic hallucinosis is a psychosis in 
which the sensorium is usually more or less clear 
without the confusion characteristic of delirium 
tremens; however the patients hear very realistic 


SYMPTOMS 





Sub-normal temperature, slow breathing, weak pulse, dis- 


400 mg. Coma see reflexes, loss of consciousness, muscular tone 
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whatever to the concentration of alcohol in the 
blood at the time of the symptoms. 

Delirium tremens is a serious acute psychosis 
characterized by more or less mental confusion 
and disorientation, hallucinations (usually visual), 
an affective state of fear and apprehension and 
certain physical symptoms of which the coarse 
irregular tremor is often the most striking. The 
actual onset of this psychosis may be preceded 
by several days of vague malaise (prodromal 
period) and then rather suddenly in the course of 
a few hours the full-blown picture will blossom 


out to run a course of from four or five days to ' 


(rarely) several weeks. Delirium tremens is not 
infrequently a complication of, or precipitated by, 
some acute surgical condition (fracture, car- 


Cuart I 


and sphincter control. 
Increasing mental confusion, constricted pupils, pale skin, 
apathy, inertia. 
Emotional instability, flushed skin, accelerated pulse and 
200 mg. OBJECTIVE SYMPTOMS respiration, impaired muscular coordination, slurred 
speech, staggering gait. 
{ Euphoria, increased confidence, loss of self-consciousness, 
\weakened “will power.” 









accusing and threatening voices and are as a rule 
quite tensely anxious and afraid. This condition 
is less serious in a physical sense than delirium 
tremens: the complications to be guarded against 
are homicide and suicide; otherwise, treatment 
is purely symptomatic and complete recovery 
may ordinarily be expected within from a few 
hours to several days. Acute hallucinosis is, 
perhaps oftener than delirium tremens, associated 
with the recent consumption of alcohol and will 
not infrequently arise toward the end of a pro- 
tracted drinking bout; the symptoms are not, 
however, due to the actual presence of alcohol 
in the body at the time. 

Occasionally after years of heavy drinking and 
unhygienic living generally there may develop 
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the alcoholic Korsakow’s psychosis; this condition, 
in which the outlook for complete recovery is very 
poor, is characterized by disorientation in a decep- 
tively bright-appearing sensorium, a selective 
memory loss in which memory for remote events 
remains relatively intact while memory for recent 
happenings is more or less blotted out, a tendency 
to fill in the gaps in memory by confabulation, 
and inflammation of the peripheral nerve-trunks, 
especially of the lower extremities. Vitamin 
deficiency undoubtedly plays an important, per- 
haps the chief, casual role in this psychosis. 
The Korsakow’s psychosis is more common in 
women than in men, possibly in some measure 
due to the increased dietary demands of child 
bearing. 


vidual’s attitudes and social relationships gener- 
ally. The treatment of symptomatic drinking 
is simply the treatment of the underlying patho- 
logical condition whatever it may be. If this 
underlying condition can be removed or relieved 
by non-alcoholic means (as is often the case) then 
the individual will stop drinking. 

It is possible for some persons to drink moder- 
ately upon a symptomatic basis for many years 
without the appearance of serious difficulties. 
The intervals of time involved are long—often a 
matter of decades. However, if any person (no 
matter how healthy or well-organized he may be) 
drinks heavily enough and long enough there will 
inevitably appear sooner or later new pathology 
and mew symptoms as a result of his drinking. 
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UNCOMPLICATED CHRONIC ALCOHOLISM 


Most heavy drinkers do not experience any of 
the foregoing psychotic episodes but merely go on 
drinking or not, as the case may be, more or less 
indefinitely. The chronic drinking of alcoholic 
beverages seems to be of two types or stages: 
symptomatic drinking and true addictive drinking 
(see Chart II). In the case of symptomatic 
drinking the individual takes alcohol in an attempt 
to obtain relief of the symptoms of some under- 
lying condition which may be physical, psycholog- 
ical, or social, or any combination of these. Al- 
cohol as a drug is very effective in providing quick 
temporary relief from the symptoms of such con- 
ditions as chronic arthritis, angina pectoris and 
anxiety states, to name some not infrequent 
“causes” of symptomatic drinking. ‘Social drink- 
ing” is a special and currently common type of 
symptomatic drinking where the etiological deter- 
minants are to be found mainly in the social usage 
and customs of the community and in the indi- 


This new pathology may lead to symptoms of a 
physical, psychological or social nature from which 
the individual will eventually learn to seek relief 
by recourse to more alcohol. It is a curious and 
essential fact that many symptoms which origi- 
nally owed their existence to the chronic action 
of alcohol may be temporarily relieved or forgotten 
by taking more alcohol. When this vicious circle 
of “drinking to relieve symptoms which have 
been caused by previous drinking” has become 
established then the condition is that of true 
addictive drinking (see Chart II). When, for 
example, a person drinks to assuage feelings of 
inferiority and remorse arising out of previous 
alcoholic excess, or to relieve indigestion or de- 
creased appetite due to alcoholic gastritis, or as 
a result of the social dislocation attendant upon 
loss of job or wife because of drinking, then that 
person has become caught in the addictive vicious 
circle and the problem of his treatment is enor- 
mously complicated as compared to the treatment 
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of the simple symptomatic drinker. Treatment 
of trué addictive drinking involves first of all the 
disruption of the vicious circle that is at the heart 
of the problem and after that has been accom- 
plished the original basis for the earlier symp- 
tomatic drinking—often heavily overlaid and 
encrusted by years of dissipation—has to be dealt 
with. Although the psychiatrist has many 
powerful weapons in his armamentarium (psy- 
chological and occupational tools, conditioned 
reflex therapy, pharmacological agents, etc.) 
there is no more difficult treatment problem in 


psychiatry than that presented by the alcoholic 
addict. 

Two important generalizations with respect to 
addictive drinking demand particular emphasis: 
first, moderate drinking is forever impossible for 
the alcoholic addict: the only therapeutic objective 
that has any chance of success is total abstinence; 
secondly, anybody, if he drinks enough over a long 
enough period of time will become addicted: it 
takes some people longer than others to attain 
addiction but no human being can be regarded as 
immune. 


THE PROBLEM OF RESPONSE TO PERSONALITY FRUSTRATION: 
A CONCRETE EXAMPLE 


AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 


Texas Christian University 


I 


OLLARD, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and 
Sears have been among the more recent 
writers on the problem of response to 
personality frustration,’ and everyone recalls 
that they have emphasized the close relation of 
frustration to aggression. Defining frustration 
as the condition resulting from “the interference 
with the occurrence of an instigated goal-response 
at its proper time in the behavior sequence,” 
a condition of “unresolved tension in the organ- 
ism,” they hold, in the words of Doob, that, “as 
a result of this tension, the individual will react 
in either one or both of the following ways: 


He may seek to attain a different goal or to attain the 
same goal in a new way...a@ substitute response; 
or he may express resentment or hatred as a result of 
his failure to release the drive in the anticipated man- 
ner, in which case he may be said to be expressing 
aggression. Frustration, then, is always followed by 
some form of substitute response or aggression.’ 





1 John Dollard, Neal E. Miller, Leonard W. Doob, 
O. H. Mowrer, and Robert R. Sears, Frustration and 
Aggression (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1939). 

2 Ibid., p. 7; cf. Leonard W. Doob, The Plans of 
Men (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940), 
p. 133. 

3 Doob, op. cit., p. 134. 


Karl Menninger‘ earlier outlined three types of 
response to frustration manifested by maladjusts 
in addition to those, who, when faced with diffi- 
culties, ‘still make a success of it.” The malad- 
justs may: (1) break down or resort to various 
flights; (2) make a violent attack upon the situa- 
tion in an attempt to break the situation, as in the 
case of the criminal; or (3) readjust through a 
“constructive compromise” involving activity 
in “literature, invention, etc.’”® In the first 
category we might place many neurotics, n’er do 
wells, alcoholics, drug addicts, weird religionists, 
types of the mentally disordered, and suicides, 
although the authors of Frustration and Aggres- 
sion would include the suicides under those who 
react with violence as self-aggressors® In the 
second category we might place criminals, chronic 
pugnacious trouble-makers, war lords, glorified 
butchers such as Napoleon, Tamerlane, and Hitler, 
and all overt sadists. We might also include 
many rebels and revolutionaries. 

Types of response to the frustration situation, 
however, are hard to classify. It is hard, for 
example, to classify the daydreamer, though in 
one sense of the word he may be said to accept 


4The Human Mind (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1937). , 

5 Ibid., pp. 27-34. 

® Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and Sears, op. 
cit., pp. 46-50. 
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his daydream as the substitute goal; but he has 
“gone out of the field” of striving. None of the 
classes suggested includes either the cynic or the 
adherent of Mary Baker Eddy. The former 
accepts no substitute, may react without marked 
aggression, and far from becoming crushed by 
difficulty, may rejoice in being able to “take it on 
the chin.” He adjusts by saying that the goals 
“are not there,” and sometimes he extracts great 
fun out of “watching the human show.” The 
Christian Scientist, however, adjusts by denying 
the existence of all barriers. 

There is not the slightest doubt in the mind of 
the writer as to the value of the suggestions made 
by Dollard, Doob, Menninger, Durbin and 
Bowlby,’ and others® relative to numerous per- 
sonality and social problems. The applicability 
of these hypotheses to the problem of predicting 
in any given case whether a person will make 
either the one or the other type of adjustment is, 
nevertheless, dependent upon much more research 
than anyone has made toward the solution of the 
problem. 

All we are sure of is that, from the bassinet to 
the shroud, every individual is in pursuit of spe- 


cific goals the attainment of which may or may not 
afford a sense of adjustment to and of his milieu 
as he conceives or experiences it at any given time 


or age level. We are fairly confident that even 
goal attainment furnishes no adjustment, no 
gratification, no feeling of well-being unless it is 
accompanied by a feeling of security, opportunities 
for enlarged experience, the maintenace or achieve- 
ment of status, some degree of freedom,’® some 
measure of personal response, and a feeling of 
accountness to somebody, somehow. Some spe- 
cific goals may bear more relation to one or more 
of these satisfactions than to the rest. But frus- 


7E. F. M. Durbin and John Bowlby, Personal Ag- 
gressiveness and War (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1939). These authors stress displacement 
after frustration as a factor in war. 

®C. A. Ellwood, The World’s Need of Christ (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, New York, 1940), believes that the 
hypothesis of frustration has been “overworked” in 
accounting for human ills. “Frustration,” he says, 
“has been the universal experience of mankind. But 
at the same time it has been the stimulus to practically 
all achievements.” P. 39. 

® Louis Petroff has recently written an article on 
“The Sixth Wish,” in Sociology and Social Research, 
XXV (1941), pp. 526-537, which he designates as the 
wish for freedom. 


tration may come after goal achievement in the 
nature of disappointment. A drunken driver 
explained why his car drifted to a stop on the rail- 
road track in front of an approaching train by 
saying, “My self-starter won’t work, and my wife 
and I are separated.” The failure of his “self- 
starter’ was a frustrating barrier, but his wife as 
an attained specific goal was a clear disappoint- 
ment. He was probably reacting in part to the 
lack of realized personal response and love and to 
his failure to maintain status as a husband. 

In the quest of specific goals, however, everyone 
is clearly faced with many barriers. Some of these 
rise out of physical sources, some out of the bio- 
logical and medicinal realm, some out of the psy- 
chological characteristics of the individual, others 
out of the socio-economic and cultural realm, 
including also personal-social relationships, and 
still others out of contingencies. Or, perhaps, 
in nearly all cases it would be nearer the truth to 
say that the barriers human beings face come out 
of multiple sources. 

One thing we must know, then, about a given 
person in understanding why he makes one or the 
other type of response is the nature of the barriers 
he faces with the meaning these barriers have for 
him. Or, if we are to predict the kind of response 
he is likely to make, we must know their meaning 
for him in advance or, better still, the meaning 
these barriers are acquiring for him. 

Prerequisite to insight into the person’s inter- 
pretation of barriers is an understanding of his 
evolving personality in the light of knowledge 
(1) of the forces that drive him—that is, a) the 
attractiveness that specific goal stimuli have for 
him as a result of the sociocultural definition and 
his own private definition of the value of the stim- 
uli, and as a result of the needs of the organism, 
real or assumed, and b) the responsiveness of the 
organism to these stimuli controlled in the same 
manner; (2) of the person’s achieving forces: his 
intelligence, imagination, skill, and habitual way 
of meeting crises; and (3) of the facilitants coun- 
teracting barriers and emerging from the sources 
enumerated for barriers above. In addition 
some insight into the complex interrelationships 
of these types of forces or factors operating in the 
total field is required if a counsellor, for example, 
succeeds in predicting the probable type of re- 
sponse the person will make to difficulties or in 
becoming a factor in changing the direction of the 
response. 
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II 


The problem of predicting outcomes when 
grappling with all these complexities is thrown 
in high relief by the case of a young man who 
sought and was denied admission to a church- 
related college in the Southwest. 

R, age twenty-seven years, was a radio mechanic 
in a small Texas city. The writer first came in 
contact with him in a church in that city which R 
faithfully attended and, later, met him in con- 
ference at the University when the latter sought 
admission. The applicant clearly was not “col- 
lege timber,” either in the eyes of the “tests and 
measurements” office or of his prospective teachers. 
But a personality centered school will surely show 
some interest in the adjustment of those it turns 
aside as well as of those it accepts; and R, with 
his apparently low I.Q., his poor achievement in a 
high school of which he was a graduate, and his 
unattractive physiognomy, was hard to turn 
aside. As a result of the conference, a few days 
later, R sent the writer the following amazingly 
revealing letter: : 


May 21, 1939 
Dear Dr. ——: 

The other day when I was over at the college I did 
not get to talk half as much as I would have liked to 
talk to you. And it being practually our first metting 
made it all the harder for me to talk to you. I know 
that it shouldn’t but we can talk freeier to a person 
that we know then one we have just meet. And so 
I am writting you this letter to feel in the gaps that 
I missed the other day. In order for us to do I want 
you to go back with me two years. Or lets say four 
years because that is when this thing realy started. 

As I told you I wasn’t the kind of a boy I should 
have been at home. and the funny thing about it is 
that I couldn’t see where it was leading me to. The 
whole thing culimated when I was denounced by a 
Girl that I realy loved, and still do for that matter. 
I met this Girl in Christian endevor back home. She 
was a wonderful worker in the church. and It was I 
that caused her to quit her church work. You see I 
always felt that she was too good for me. I always 
had a felling of being afraid of her when I was near her 
and yet I loved her with all my heart and soule. and 
when she would come to church I would set where I 
could look at her and I keep my eyes on her from the 
time she came till she left. that all I went to church 
for was to see her. well I don’t need to tell you that 
she soon got tird of that, and as she was a nervice sort 
of person I soon got on her nervies right. All the 
time this was going on I had another sin that I did 
not think anyone knew anything about. I was a 








Peeping Tom if you know what that is. Well that 
was not all my sins eather Put them all togeather and 
I was going down the rong road fast, and the funny 
part about it was that I was excusing myself by saying 
I was goin to church I was doing the thing God Com- 
manded. But I was not happy I was far from it. I 
used to wake up in the middle of the night and ask 
myself what would happen if I was to die at that 
momet and I have swetted cold swet meny a night 
over that question? 

Then one night this girl cought me peeking into a 
window, and after that she was never the same to me. 
She always looked at me with disgust. about that time 
I started writting her letters and I gess that some were 
plenty disgusting to her. she had quit her Church 
work so I did not see her veary often, and so I had to 
have another way to show my fellings tward her, so 
I took up letter writting. She stood this for about 
three mounts I would say and then went to see a 
lawer about it. after she found out what she could do. 
then she wrote me one letter telling me what she would 
do. if I did not seace my correspondence with her. 
and so I dropped it for awhile. but my heart was 
eating itself out and so after about three mounts I 
wrote her another letter. I don’t beleve to this day 
that she was real mad at me but that she was more 
disgusted. And so her and the Preacher meet me 
that morning adter church, and I knew then that 
there was no chance for me? She just about called 
me all the manes that she could and still remain a 
lady? She said she didn’t see how I could even think 
that she would have anything to do with a thing like 
me. Well that scared me. But not half so much as 
did the talk that I had with the preacher after dinner. 
The preacher I lurned had been looking into my case 
for a long time. and he soon told me all that I had been 
doing. Things I didn’t know that anyone knew about 
myself excepting me. I tried my best to lie to him. 
but he knew that I was lieing. After that talk Things 
looked plenty black to me And I was blaming everyone 
but myself. I thought the wourld had given me a row 
deal, and I vowed in my Heart to get even. All the 
rest of that afternnon I tried to fromilate a plan that 
was best for me to persue. I thought of killing my- 
self and thus ending it all? I thought of the sorrow 
that would bring my perents, and I also found out I 
didn’t have the nerve to do it. after all I Desided the 
best thing I could do was to leave and get as far from 
that place as I could. I desided that as far as I was 
concerned that I was going to get everything I wanted 
regardless of the price I also decided that as far as 
my father and mother wer conserned they would never 
know what had happened to me. I had been an 
unprotifable son to them and I did not want them to 
know what happened to me. 

That Night I wrote a note to them telling them I 
was going soemwhere I did not know myself, to forget 
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me as I was not worthy to be there son. with what 
cloths I had on my back and an old raincoat I started 
out. I didn’t even have a dollar in money... That 
first night was a hell to me here on earth if there ever 
was one. It was so black I didn’t have any plans. I 
did not know where I was going All I did that first 
night was to walk and to get as much distance between 
me and S— as possable. The next day still found me 
on the walk I did not pick up any rides, and the next 
night found me a little way out of I went 
into a little thicket to rest for the night. not dreaming 
what that night would mean to me. You may tell 
me that I was crazy and you might think I am crazy 
when I tell you that God came to me that night. I 
can’t seem to remember what did take place that 
night, only parts of it are planted in my mind strong 
enough to recall. Parts of it I don’t beleve I am sup- 
posed to remember. But it was a glourious experience. 
God came to me. and he laid the cards on the table so 
to speak. He showed me what a Life that I had been 
leading and what I purposed to lead in my heart 
would lead to. He showed me that I was the one to 
blame for this happing to me. and then he began to 
show me a knew life that I had never knew existed 
before. a Glourious life baced on his laws and not only 
did he show me this life. but he showed me the glories 
of it. My...it was a wonderful experience I was 


beginning to see where I stood Then He said to me R 


I want you, But you yourself are going to have to 
deside do you want the glourious life I have showed 
you, are do you want the life of destruction such as 
you have been leading. and I said, Oh my God if you 
will help me, I’ll try my best to live a hundred persent 
for You. and right there and then God signed a con- 
tract with me? It wasn’t on paper but a Verbile and 

I beleve with all my heart that this contract is stand- 

ing and that God realy did make it with me. and you 

will see the reason when I have finished this letter. 

This contract consisted of nine parts. and one of the 

reasons I know that it was made was because when I 

did get a chanch to write it down I remembered Every 

detail. and as a general rule I have a veary poor memory 

here is the Contract. I have one hanging in my room 
now. 
I. God was to give me a job in G— 
II. God was to see that all my needs were ful- 
filled. 

God was to help me live a life that would 

make friends, and these friends were to be 

Christian friends. 

IV. God was to give me another girl friend to 
take the place of the one that i had lost 
through sin. She was to be one that would 
be interested in me, and the work that I 
was doing. She was to be one that I 
would love, and she would love me. 

. God was to make a great minister out of me. 


IT. 


VI. God had a speacle work prepared for me, 
and He would revele it when I had reached 
the place where I could carry it on. 

. God was to give me a place in heaven when 
my life work was done here on earth. 

. For all this God ask only one thing of me. 

. I was to give God my life, to make of it to 
do with it what He would. To the best of 
my ability I was to be His, His and His 
alone It was not to be my will but Thyn be 
done. I was to live for Him and Him alone 
no matter what happened. 

That was our contract I need not tell you how good 
I felt the next morning it was like dieing and being 
risen from the dead. The next town I got into I 
wrote a letter to my mother telling her all the things 
I had done and asked her to forgive me. 

All my jurney to G— was just one experience after 
another showing me that I was not rong God was with 
me. God told me where to go to get something to 
eat... all the way along I tried to get a job but failed. 
God was shurely leading me to where He wanted me 
to go. well after a week on the road I arrive in G— 
Now was to put to the supreme test to my contract 
. .. you will hardly beleve me when I say that the first 
store I went into gave me a job and no questions 
asked. I had a job one hour after I came to G— 
Was it a coinsident? I think not ...I thought now 
it will not be very long until God will make a minister 
out of me I was rong I’ll admit .. . It did not take 
long for me to see that if God was going to work 
through me I was going to have to prepair my self so 
that He could. when I riched that point then I 
began to study... 

For almost a year I worked for my board and a 
dollar a week. God was true to His promis...a 
veary good friend of mine told me about that time 
about a frind of his that wanted a radio mechinic.. . 
I went and had a talk with him . . . and he was ready 
to start me out at fifteen dollars a week . . . God was 
sertainly looking after me . . . Sometimes [ am wonder- 
ing if I am worth all the trouble to God to bring me 
along this far... Can’t you see why I am ancous to 
do what He wants me todo. I can’t do other wise... 

Suppose someone was to come to you and say if 
you will do this, I will do that. And you except and 
ammiditly this person begins to do what he said he 
would do. would you be so low down as not to god 
through with your part of the bargain. I couldn’t. 
God most sertainly has lived up to His part of the Con- 
tract Most sertainly I am going to live up to mine. 

I can truthly say as did Paul, “Woe is me if I preach 
not the Ghosple.” 

So I got to succeed who has a better right than I 
have to preach God called me for that task, He has 
taken care of me while I am preparing myself so I 
say again who has a better Right? Now you say but 
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why do you want to preach the Ghosple? do you not 
like the work you are in. and to answer that I would 
say I do like the work I am in yes, But I like working 
for God so much Much better. Is there a more glouri- 
ous task then saving the souls of man. Jesus said 
“For what will it profet a man if he gaine the whole 
wourld and loose his own soule, or what can he give in 
exchang for his soul.” When we begain to think of 
the soul in terms of this wourld this wourld faids into 
nothing. 

The First Reason I want to be a Minister is: I know 
what it means to serve the Devil. I kniw what his 
pay off is . . . Now if I can help somebody to miss that 
what I went through with. I want to do it... The 
second reason I want to preach the Ghosple is because 
I beleve that mans sins is in his owne hands . . . God’s 
hands are tied so long as man wants to continue in sin 
... God could do nothing for me thill I desided to 
follow Him ...every soule that hears the Ghosple 
and excepts puts the Devil just a little closer to Hell. 
and I want to have a part in putting him there... 
The third reason I want to preach the Ghosple is: 
Jesus said you are the light of the wourld. I think 
Jesus ment that through his Ministers would come 
what he said came for, life more abundent. Sertainly 
I want to help people have that abundent life . . . how 
can a person be happy without God, and nothing makes 
me more happy than to see someone else happy. so 
I want to be a preacher . . . The fourth reason I want 
to preach the Ghosple is: You might say a selfich 
reason But neverthe less I think it is one of the most 
important ... Yes I want a home in Heaven and God 
has promised it to me if I will preach his Ghosple. I 
want to preach for Him . . . The last reason I want to 
preach the Ghosple more than all others put togeather: 
Is to see some one in heaven that will be able to say. 
Because you preached we are here, because you were 
willing to preach we are here. What could a person 
desire more than that. Oh I got to suceed I am going 
to give all my life in sucedding, I know that God won’t 
disapoint me. 

I hope that I have not woriied you to much with 
this long letter ...I am hoping beyond hope and I 
am praying that I passed my exam and that there will 
be a way opened for me. I am asking for you to pray 
with me if you will. and so I will say in closing 

Now may the Lord watch betwene you and me whiel 
we are abosent one from another. 

your Friend 
R 


Iil 


This letter reveals at once some important facts 
about R. No doubt it reveals much more to the 
expert than to the writer as a layman; but here 
are some suggestions. 

First, the outstanding drive in his personality 


is toward the goal of sex satisfaction, with an 
undefined possession of a particular girl as the 
specific means of gratification. Second, severe 
repression, whatever its sources, formed a psy- 
chological barrier between him and his specific 
love object and, as it later developed, between 
him and the acquisition of any other specific love 
object. Third, this repression was one of the 
factors in his fear of any open and frank approach 
to the girl in normal courtship. Other factors 
were apparently his feeling of sinfulness and in- 
feriority related to unnamed sex practices and a 
feeling that the sex impulse itself is essentially 
evil. Fourth, his resulting confused and confus- 
ing behavior, his stare, and his repulsive physical 
characteristics ‘got on her nervies’’ and forced 
him into further isolation with the result that, 
fifth, he became confirmed in his tendency to or 
the practice of the surreptitious approach to his 
love object and, as we discover later, to sneaking 
underhandedness in his approach to all women. 
Hence his peeping, which he never overcame. 

The sixth fact revealed by the letter is particu- 
larly significant in our thinking about the problem 
of response to frustration; for, as we recall, Men- 
ninger classified maladjusts as the situation 
breakers and the situation broken. But what 
factors make the difference? Why do some attack 
the situation with violence, while others lie down? 
Why do some strike out to destroy the opposition, 
while others destroy themselves. R struggled 
with this choice. Read again: 


I was blaming everyone but myself. I thought the 
world had given me a row deal, and I vowed in my Heart 
to get even. all the rest of tha!: afternoon I tried to fromi- 
late a plan that was best for me to persue. I thought of 
killing myself .and thus ending it all [broken personality]. 
I thought of the sorrow that would bring my perents, 
and I also found out I didn’t have the nerve to do it. 
Aftersall I desided the best thing I could do was to 
leave and get as far from that place as I could. J 
desided ... that I was going to get everything regardless 
of the price [violent attack upon the situation]. 


R, however, makes neither choice because of his 
“wonderful experience” in the thicket that night 
of a “Glourious life baced on [God’s] laws.” 
The maladjust would readjust through his con- 
version and by becoming a preacher. Such a 
course, however, could not be construed as a 
substitute response or as a quest for a substitute 
goal, but rather as a defense mechanism akin to a 
“reaction formation,’’ by which he was building 
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up his fences higher between him and contem- 
plated horrifying courses of action. It could not 
become what Menninger calls a “constructive 
compromise,’ though, as we shall see, he made a 
destructive one; for R had not the intelligence to 
carry a constructive compromise through that 
would satisfy his peculiar emotional needs. 

The seventh remarkable thing about R’s atti- 
tude is the struggle to escape from his old subject- 
object stresses by resorting to “the expulsive 
power of a new affection,” the ministry, and an 
express provision in his “Contract”? with God for 
“another girl friend” with whom he presumably 
would maintain normal courtship relations and, 
ultimately, married relations. For this new goal 
of the ministry, R could find no substitute; per- 
haps, because he could not think of any other 
mechanism of defense; of any other way to save 
his “soule.”’ 

It was at this point that the counsellor was try- 
ing to help R to readjust, before this letter arrived, 
by suggesting that circumstances cause many 
people to accept substitute vocational goals; that, 
as a matter of fact, he himself had turned (let my 
“brethren” of the sociological fraternity with 
superior objectivity and detachment turn up their 
“scientific” noses) from the ministry to sociology 
as a satisfactory substitute in the quest for the 
“good life.”” Could R not take more time to com- 
pare his own situation with that of those who fit 
well in the ministry, observe the contrast, and 
then, out of all the things he could do, including 
being a radio mechanic, choose the nearest sub- 
stitute? As a radio mechanic, could he not de- 
velop, in his spare time, his church interests as a 
layman? 

Subsequent contacts, including the letter quoted, 
prove, in spite of R’s partial, and sometimes sur- 
prising, insights into his problems, that he could 
not find a substitute for his preaching .ideal. 
But he was too limited in his achieving forces to 
prepare for the ministry" and too confused in his 
attitudes to be permitted to do it in any event. 

At this point, however, who could predict what 
his final adjustment would be to the denial of his 
ideal added to all his other problems? Important 
in the answer is an understanding of what the preach- 





# R’s case surely casts doubt on the hypothesis that 
“the relation between ability and interest is always 
positive.” H. Cantril and G. W. Allport, quoted by 
G. W. Allport, Personality (New York: Holt, 1937), 
p. 201. 


ing goal really meant to R, as well as of his drives, 
his barriers, and his habitual ways of adjustment. 
Such knowledge demanded further acquaintance 
with his family, his life history, his childhood ex- 
periences than was available. But another 
letter from R helps. 

This second letter came in response to the coun- 
sellor’s suggestion that no man could be a minister 
who is “afraid of women;’ that he still ought to 
clarify his attitude toward them so that he could 
better understand himself; that his difficulty with 
English stood between him and a ministerial 
vocation; and, finally, that R’s fear of women 
might possibly be based in part on his unfavorable 
impression of himself, of his own physical ap- 
pearance (he was extremely conscious of a pro- 
truding canine which he often tried to hide). 
‘Wait to clear up your own real wants,” he was 
told; “improve your picture of yourself and others’ 
picture of you by replacing the tooth which you 
are trying to hide. Then, it may be that you will 
not be “afraid” to talk with girls as other men 
do, and you can find a way to ‘do good’ too.” 

How far the professor missed the point or hit 
it can be seen by reading R’s second letter. He 
wrote, perhaps, with only a little less understand- 
ing of the professor than the latter had of him, 
as follows: 


September 18, 1939 
Dear Mr. ——: 

I was veary glad indeed to get your letter,and as I 
want to set you right about sertain things I am writting 
to you ammiditly. 

Some of the annilius that you made of me is correct. 
But I am afraid that some of it is veary rong. What 
you said about me worshipful prase of girls is true [I 
had told him that he loved girls in two ways which he 
was unable to harmonize]. I fermaly beleve that 
women is the most sacred being that God Created. 
Why shouldn’t she be. If we are going to take the 
Bible story of creation. If you notice women was the 
last of God’s creation. she was the top peek so to 
speak of it all God could look back over the things 
that he had created and see the flaws in them. and He 
could also avoid making those flaws in women. Have 
you ever saw anything more beatuiful in all God’s 
creation. Have you ever saw anything more peur 
than women hood when she wants to be. 

I want to ask you what has keep the wourld going 
up tonow. Most sertainly it has not been man. Men 
has been so ruff that if he did not have women to off 
set it this sivilation would have perished from the 
wourld long ago. So I have a right to worship women 
hood. 
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So far as you saying that I cannot be a preacher 
because I am afraid of wemon. I am not afraid of 
them. Not in the sence of the word that you mean. 
But just because I don’t want to marry is no sign I 
can’t be a preacher [What did R’s “Contract with 
God” mean, then?]. all I need to do is to sight you to 
Paul to prove that. Paul wasn’t only married but he 
disliked women veary much [some sociological com- 
mentators on the family make this same mistake]. 
and yet the wourld has never sence produced a preacher 
like the apostle Paul. 

Now you say also I have a fear. and that is because I 
have not a veary high appinion of myself. I don’t 
know what gave you that attitude. Brother X has 
the same opinion. But there are several reasons why 
you are rong. In the first place I think a lot of myself. 
sometimes I think I think to much of myself and not 
the other person. I think beyond a doubt that it is 
that I think to much of myself that offers a hinderence 
rather than not a veary high opinion of myself. you 
say whay do you say that. 

The first reason I say that is because I haven’t the 
dirty habits that most men have. You know what I 
mean. Smoking, Dranking swaring amd lestful habits. 
I pride myself that I haven’t got them . . . Then there 
is another reason I am veary cearful about picking the 
people I assoiate with. I don’t care to be seen with 
just anybody I know that is one fault that I have 
Because Jesus liked to be around pople of sinful nature. 
But I just don’t seem to care for a person of that type. 

Another reason that I think a lot of myself is be- 
cause I hate to hear a dirty story. and I have heard 
plenty of men that were suppose to be somebody in- 
dulge in just such stories. Then the last reason I 
can give you and I think that it is one reason that I 
haven’t like women any better than I do. is I haven’t 
the desire to love them and pet them as most men have. 
I have a standar set up for the girl I marry and most 
sertainly I want her to be just as clean as I am in that 
respect. God has promised me just such a girl [the 
“Contract” again] when the time comes I think He 
will Give her to me. 

So you see I haven’t got any reason to have abad 
appinion of myself. 

No... the only thing I want todo is what God 
desires me to do. I have one life I have given it to 
Him I have placed it in His trusting and I know I 
can’t go rong. I am going to win regardless of what 
you or anyone else may say you can’t discourage me in 
the least. It I fail it won’t be because I have layed 
down on the job. I will be because I have went down 
on the battle field fighting. I don’t intend to let you 
or anyone else except God tell me that Iam rong. If 
I am rong He will tell me. and so far He tells me that 
I am right. 

I am planning on entering the collage at C. this 
winter I am going to take two subjects. English and 
Westeran History then maby next fall I can enter 
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your school I hope if it is the will of God. Please 


write to me 
Your Brother in Christ 
R 


IV 


R went to the college at C. He took 
English and ‘“Westeran History.” He failed 
in English and made “B” in ‘“Westeran 
History.” Back at home he continued his work 
as a radio mechanic, went faithfully to church, 
and took long walks by many windows late every 
night. Girls continued to avoid him through 
fear, and he still avoided direct face-to-face 
approaches to them in any form of courtship. 
Then came the end. 

One night last spring he contrived a crude 
dictaphone which he connected with the room 
below his own in which lived two girls. Then he 
crawled into the bathtub, placed the crude ear- 
phones in place, and listened—for sexually excit- 
ing remarks? The apparatus slipped from his 
ears and, imperfectly insulated, closed the circuit 
through his nude, half-immersed body. Thus R 
“had went down on the battlefield fighting.” 
What was his type of response to frustration? 
How could it have been prevented? What was 
the complex of forces that led him to make it? 
Did he commit suicide? That he did is unlikely. 

An examination of R’s effects disclosed porno- 
graphic magazines picturing men torturing women 
and, in his diary, which the writer has not 
yet seen, his pastor says he sketched page 
after page with pictures of the same nature— 
whipping being a specialty. R’s ambivalence 
had grown, or at least persisted. Frustrated 
by women whom he so much desired; hating 
them and desiring them, lusting after them 
and idealizing them, he was a covert sadist through 
a complex of anger, love, and fear. Perhaps his 
was a plain case of aggression; but, if so, it was 
not overt. Neither does R’s case fit very neatly 
into any of the other categories that we outlined 
in the beginning. 

It is clear that the problem of response to frus- 
tration is referable to the fields of psychology, 
sociology, psychiatry, ethnology, and medicine. 
Therefore we are in need of cooperative research 
carried on by specialists in these fields who, 
though specialists in one of the fields, have a good 
grounding in all if we are to gain the insights 
prerequisite to adequate understanding of varying 
human responses to frustration. 
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ADVENTURES WITH UNDERGRADUATES IN THEIR* EDUCATION 
FOR MARRIAGE 


WILLIAM H. MORGAN* 
Asheville College 


T OUR college,” said a student, “the 
president and faculty will not have a 
course for credit dealing with marriage 

because they fear it cannot be made academically 
respectable.” “And at our institution,” said 
another student, “although we have a course that 
meets the academic requirements all right—it 
consists of assigned readings and lectures by 
authorities in fields which certainly bear on 
marriage with the usual tests—somehow it fails 
to help students as much as some of them think it 
ought to. Perhaps it’s not practical enough.” 
These statements reflect some of the principal 
considerations which the author believes enter 
into any educational program of students for 
marriage and which he has sought to incorporate 
in a class on marriage for men and women at the 
University of Iowa. 

The writer’s educational bias has led him to 


place great emphasis upon getting students to 
participate in their own educational program. It 
was felt, among other things, that education must 
start where students are by giving them an op- 
portunity and encouraging them to raise questions 
and to seek the answers through individual and 


group exploration. Of course the expert in any 
particular area has a unique contribution to make, 
but often the effectiveness of such help will depend 
upon whether the students sense the need for it, 
whether they have only very general questions or 
very specific ones for which they are seeking 
answers. Such emphases seem especially neces- 
sary in a course in marriage dealing, as it does, 
with personal attitudes, values, goals, relationships. 

For some time the author has sought to apply 
such principles in his teaching. He has drawn 
from the students problems which they were facing 
and he has incorporated these in the assignments 
for each topic. When, however, the course on 
marriage grew to such dimensions that general 
participation was no longer possible, he had the 
class meet frequently in small groups. This year 
the work of the class through such small groups 
has been carried much further. 


PROCEDURE WITH THE CLASS 


For each topic the following sequence of events 
has been carried through with the class as a whole: 
(1) assignment of questions and selected readings; 
(2) individual weekly reading reports related to 
the preliminary preparation; (3) group discussions 
(generally, but not always, meeting each week for 
an hour); (4) a meeting of the class as a whole for 
a general discussion under the leadership of the 
instructor or a lecture by him or by one of the co- 
operating specialists. Sometimes the discussion 
group hour and the one which follows have been 
devoted to a symposium or a panel discussion; 
sometimes they have been used by an authority 
to discuss some particular problem. While the 
writer regards all four phases of the class work as 
indispensable, only the third one is considered 
here, because he wishes to call special attention 
within the limits of this article to the possibilities 
in group thinking. 


WORK OF CLASS THROUGH GROUPS AND ROLE OF 
GROUP LEADERS 


The class was broken up into groups of fourteen 
or fifteen members each, including men and 
women. With the exception of certain questions 
which did not lend themselves to group dis- 
cussion, such as sexual adjustments in marriage, 
the first half of the weekly two-hour period has 
generally been devoted to group meetings. No 
scholarships or funds were available to make the 
help of graduate students possible, so the writer 
selected from the class, made up almost exclusively 
of undergraduates, a man and a woman to serve as 
co-chairmen of each group, choosing them on the 
basis of the best available information about their 
emotional and intellectual maturity, their leader- 
ship, and their scholarship record. Each pair of 
leaders served as the chairmen of the same group 
throughout the semester. Because they were 
allowed an extra point’s credit, the leaders were 
assigned additional readings dealing with the 
principles of group thinking, and were brought 


* The course described in this article was one given by the author when he was teaching in the Univer- 


sity of lowa. 
similar to this one. 


He and his wife, Dr. M. I. Morgan, include in their teaching at Asheville College a course 
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together for an extra hour’s meeting each week in 
order to train them for their responsibilities. 

Soon, however, they became more than chairmen 
of the discussions. For although the general out- 
line of the course was given by the instructor at 
the beginning of the year’s work, actually the 
leaders served as a very helpful student advisory 
committee. At the weekly leaders’ meeting less 
and less time was devoted to specific problems of 
leadership and more time to securing questions 
which the leaders considered vitally interesting 
to students in relation to a particular topic to be 
considered in class soon. Following this, in each 
case the writer developed or revised an outline 
for guiding the preliminary thinking of the indi- 
vidual student and group discussion, listed read- 
ings, and had the assignment mimeographed and 
given to each student. Thus a revised syllabus 
for the course was developed as it continued. 
And incidentally, the part that the leaders had in 
suggesting many of the specific questions under 
the different topics apparently contributed greatly 
to their own preparation for the chairmanship 
of the groups. 


ATTITUDE OF THE CLASS TOWARD GROUP THINKING 


In the autumn there were a few members of the 
class who objected to working in groups. This 
may have been due partly to the fact that many 
members of the class were strange to each other, 
that the leaders were totally inexperienced, or 
that, indeed, the idea of group thinking was un- 
familiar. Undoubtedly, too, some few wished to 
have the instructor or authorities tell them 
“everything” instead of raising any questions on 
their own. Moreover, there were the usual, even 
if small, number of “floaters”? who wanted to get 
two points’ credit for each semester’s work and 
get it as painlessly as possible. Some of these, 
however, soon became deeply interested and at- 
tributed their change of attitude to the discussion 
groups. Thus one person who was rather indif- 
ferent at the beginning of the year, said: “It 
promotes interest in the material if the student 
can have his voice in class.”’ Another wrote: 
“Students consider a college course is beneficial if 
they feel they are a part of it; they get such a feel- 
ing by participating in the discussions.” 

Some significant things happened to the rank 
and file of the students, as the statements in 
succeeding paragraphs will indicate. These state- 
ments were written under conditions which would 
make them fairly objective, being given at the end 


of the year, with the usual opportunity for the 
students to indicate any changes which had oc- 
curred in their thinking, attitudes, or behavior 
because of the course, or any evaluation or criti- 
cisms which they might wish to offer about the 
course. 


STIMULUS TO INDIVIDUAL THINKING AND 
CLARIFICATION OF IDEAS 


A number of students felt that they had been 
stimulated to think for themselves and to clarify 
their ideas—chiefly through the group discussions. 
Typical statements follow: One said the opportun- 
ity to present her ideas in the group helped her to 
formulate her thoughts more concretely. A man 
valued the discussions because they gave him “‘the 
opportunity to air my views and to swop them for 
those of others when I found others’ better 
founded.” “Like most students,” said another 
student, “I had certain ideas about morals, mar- 
riage and what I wanted from life, and like most 
students my conceptions were vague....I have 
grown in ability to collect and express my ideas 
about the problems which arise in the associations 
of men and women....’’ Still another said: ‘“Be- 


fore, I just wanted my married life to be happy, 


but I thought quite hazily. Now I have learned 
to think far more practically and objectively about 
it all.” 

One claimed that it was enlightening to him to 
hear students give their views of what they had 
read in preparation for the topic of the day. He 
felt compelled to think things through more 
thoroughly for himself. This is true, said another, 
because “‘in group discussion there is opportunity 
for members to challenge one another’s ideas.” 

A very intelligent graduate student said that his 
own ideas, which before had been only nebulous, 
had been ‘‘cemented”’ into coherence and clarity; 
he attributed this to the fact that students of 
varied backgrounds and different ideas participated 
in the discussions. One student felt that even if a 
group cannot reach a definite conclusion on many 
of the questions raised, each student can think 
aloud with the others and thus formulate some- 
thing definite in his own mind. ‘Even though his 
ideas change in a few weeks, he has done some 
thinking about the question .. . the things I shall 
remember are the things we have talked about. . . .”” 

A girl believed that she had clarified her philos- 
ophy with reference to marriage, now had become 
better prepared to defend her beliefs and had 
learned to feel more secure in them. 
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The following typical statements indicate growth 
in tolerance of ideas on the part of others through 
group thinking: 


Since in a group discussion a student meets up with 
ideas that he had never thought of before, he learns 
that there are other sides to the question. 


* * * a 


I discovered all of us have prejudices, but when 
these were aired in the groups in the light of the com- 
mon background of reading, significant changes oc- 
curred. 


While I do not seem to accept blindly all that others 
impart, I now seem to be less apt to contradict without 
reservation. This experience of receiving and assimi- 
lating many contrasting ideas in a group impresses me 
as a paramouni factor in one’s development. 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING OF THE SEXES 


Many of the students appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to get the attitude of the opposite sex. 
This was mentioned more often than any other 
factor. A few typical statements from several 
students are given below: 


In the discussion groups one is able to learn a lot 
about why the sexes react differently to questions. 


It is imperative in considering marriage questions 
that the opinions of both sexes be voiced. The ideas 
of members of the same sex will be gained in bull ses- 
sions and the attitudes of the opposite sex will be 
learned to a limited extent in dating. But the really 
frank ideas can only be gained in an open discussion 
where no personal factors may enter and where situa- 
tions or problems or attitudes may be discussed in the 
third person. 

+ * + * 

As a woman I was greatly interested to hear what 
the men had to say about women. You do not very 
often get in any kind of group discussions with men 
at school. 

* + + * 

From the discussion groups I got the viewpoint of 
the women for the first time, and while I disagreed in 
many cases, the broadened outlook is of the utmost 
value to me as a man. 

* am ~ * 
I no longer take women for granted. 
* * + * 

I feel I have learned something of great value, I 
know more about what men and women expect of each 
other. 


Over and over again some one in the group would 
ask what the other sex thought of a certain question. 
This is one place where you can get the “low-down” on 
the other sex. 

@ * * * 

I feel that intelligent discussion by mixed groups 
will eliminate many of the reasons for lack of harmony 
between the sexes. 

* * * * 

I have come to realize marriage must be a part- 
nership. 

* * * * 

The idea of cooperation has been pressed home so 
strongly that it shall never be erased. 


Several called attention to the practical difficulty 
sometimes found in getting a discussion started and 
keeping it going effectively in a mixed group. Yet 
these same people pointed out that this reveals an 
even greater need for mixed discussion groups. 
The assumption of one student that “even a 
student who is shy in the presence of the opposite 
sex, should in a mixed group be able to develop 
ability to carry on a matter-of-fact, interesting 
exchange of ideas,” is confirmed in the statement 
of another: “At first I was a little embarrassed, 
but I soon lost this feeling and entered into con- 
versations as much as anyone else.” 


JOINT LEADERSHIP BY A MAN AND A WOMAN 


The question of joint leadership was referred to 


by a number of the class. A woman said: 


If the leaders, working together can obtain frankness 
in an atmosphere of good will, they will have crossed a 
big hurdle. ...It is my belief that the greatest diffi- 
culty for mixed groups is a lack of frankness, but this 
can be overcome by establishing the proper atmos- 
phere.... When the group sees the leaders working 
together, they are more likely to do the same. ...I 
believe that joint leadership in discussion can open a 
new era of frankness and cooperation between the 
sexes through a deeper understanding of each other’s 
problems. 


An able man, chosen as a leader in spite of a 
former rather pronounced anti-feminist attitude, 
confessed: 


I was glad over and over again that I had a woman 
partner as a group leader. We never placed the re- 
sponsibility for the discussion on either one for a meet- 
ing, and both of us worked together in every period. 
Many times she was better able to bring out a girl’s 
viewpoint than I. Always there were things that I 
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would never see and which another male group leader 
would probably never see either, for the same reasons 
that I was blind to them. There was no jealousy or 
domination between us, although there might have 
been had we both been of the same sex. Another thing, 
it is further proof that men and women can work to- 
gether as equals. One person in our group told us at 
our last meeting it had been the best discussion group 
he had ever been in. 


OTHER STUDENT COMMENTS 


The leaders felt that they had grown a great deal. 
One said that in addition to learning twice as much 
information through her readings as she could have 
done otherwise, she had “learned to listen and see 
how other people feel about something—I have 
learned to summarize others’ beliefs without pro- 
jecting personalities into them. I can think more 
clearly and more objectively.” 

Others showed an increase in understanding and 
meeting problems that arise with different types of 
personalities ina group. The opportunity to have 
a satisfying part in their educational program was 
pointed out by several as their first experience of 
the kind, and was accepted with a sense of great 
responsibility. 

Other students did a lot of thinking about 
principles of education: 


Our group discussions were a much better way of 
getting ideas across than if the topics had been pre- 
sented to the class as a unit. We went beyond what 
one would ordinarily do and ventured to give our opin- 
ions in these small groups; I do not believe it would 
have been possible to get so many attitudes from the 
entire section. 

* * * + 

I would eliminate the “educational pulpit” from the 
classroom and have students think for themselves and 
formulate their own ideas and opinions. 

* * od sd 

How . . . is a person to know his own mind unless he 

discusses problems pro and con with others? 
* * * * 

Through group discussions the participants are more 

likely to apply the main ideas to their own experiences. 


One or two thought perhaps graduate students 
would be better as leaders because of greater ex- 


perience. Most of those who mentioned this, 
however, would have said “No,” because as one 
claimed, ‘“‘part of the success of a discussion lies 
in everyone’s feeling that all are on the same level. 
The undergraduate might feel that a graduate 


student would know the answers and thus make 
impossible the thrill of investigating a problem 
together on equal terms.’”’ The writer believes, 
however, that the most essential qualification of 
leadership does not lie in the age of the leader but 
in his ability to carry through a democratic edu- 
cational process. 

A number felt that such thinking processes as 
found in their groups have far-reaching impli- 
cations as a means for building attitudes essential 
not only to the home but to a democratic society 
as well. 


SHIFTS FROM UNREAL ATTITUDES TO REALITY AND 
CONFIDENCE 


Quite a variety of attitudes might be summed 
up under the above heading. A number of women 
said in effect that the course had changed their 
thought about marriage from romantic dreams of a 
girl to a practical and realistic approach. Men 
said they discovered there were other factors in 
marriage besides romance. 

Although the glamour was taken out of marriage 
for many, at the same time these students became 
more interested in marriage. A girl, who earned 
her way through a part-time job,. said: “This 
course has taken the glamour out of marriage for 
me, but I am not afraid to face it.... Last fall I 
would not even have considered being married 
without having worked for at least two years; now 
if I should happen to meet the right man the 
work could go hang... .” 

Many members of the class said they had lost 
their “fears,” or “bewilderment” about facing 
marriage and had gained “stability,” “a stabilizing 
attitude,” or “confidence.” Evidently there is far 
more uncertainty with far deeper concerns on the 
part of youth regarding marriage than ordinarily 
has been assumed. 

What has brought about the changes reported 
by the students? It would of course be an over- 
statement to claim that the group discussions are 
the entire cause, because in so far as these changes 
can be associated with the course, they must be 
attributed to the course as a whole. Nevertheless, 
if one may judge by typical statements of students, 
the groups have been a principal factor: 


It was a relief to me to find that other people had 
the same fears and problems concerning life that I had. 
It did a lot for me to talk these over with them. What 
a relief it is when a personal problem which you have 
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let become momentous is taken apart and the so-called 
large difficulty becomes but a small one. 
* * + a 
The group in which I participated is truly an answer 
to a secret prayer to have some friends—a mixed group 
—with whom I could discuss some of the things that 
are basic to group, home, and community life. 


with a considerable share of their own education. 
Such democratic procedures would seem possible 
in other areas of the student’s total educational 
program and desirable for their own growth as well 
as for a means of undergirding our democracy when 
the spirit and methods of totalitarianism threaten. 
Such democratic processes seem preéminently pos- 


sible and desirable in the area of preparation for 
marriage. For students not only become more 
aware of the full meaning of factual material as 
they react to it and catch the reactions of others, 
but they also enthusiastically assume an inquiring 
attitude which leads to far more reading and 
thinking. Moreover, they gain insights into the 
habits, attitudes, philosophies of their contempo- 
raries and are—even if unconsciously—making 
mutual readjustments essential for significant 
living. 

Educational procedures giving rise to such 
values are costly in time and effort, but they 
challenge us to keep working for their realization. 


In our present-day life, with so much un- 
certainty about the goals of life and the means for 
attaining them, youth needs the help not only of 
adults but of their own contemporaries of both 
sexes. In so far as they share their problems and 
clarify their goals together, a sharing that is 
essential in marriage, they find a correspondingly 
greater freedom and courage to carry them out. 


These are some of the results of adventures with 
undergraduates in their education for marriage. 
They surely suggest that, with the cooperation of 
administrative officers, and under proper guidance 
by the instructor, undergraduates can be entrusted 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
(Concluded from page 71) 


stability Studies in the Department of Agricultural Rural Life Series,’’ by Everett C. Hughes; 
“Community Studies in the Deep South,” by Robert N. Ford; “An Approach to the Quan- 
tification of Classes of Attributes,” by Louis N. Guttman; ‘Statistical Methods for Regional 
Delineation,” by Margaret Jarman Hagood; “Effects of the War on Juvenile Delinquency,” 
by George Gardner; “War and Adult Criminality,” by Walter Bromberg; ‘Prisoners’ At- 
titudes Toward the War,” by Donald Clemmer; ‘The Habitual Criminal,” by George K. 
Brown; ‘‘Ecological and Social Structure in a Slum Area,”’ by William F. Whyte, ‘“‘The Im- 
pact of War on Some Communities in the Southwest,” by E. D. Tetreau; “A Wisconsin 
Rural Community: Merrimac,” by Will H. Moody; “The Relation of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology,” by Howard Becker; “Experiments with Repeated Interviews in Different Fields of 
Public Opinion Research,” by Paul F. Lazarsfeld; ‘“The Effect of Specific New Events on 
Morale as Determined by Repeated Tests,” by Robert E. L. Faris; ‘Acculturation of an Arab- 
Syrian Community in the Deep South,” by Afif I. Tannous; “‘The Relation of Sociometry 
to Social Measurement and to the Social Sciences,” by S. C. Dodd. 

Other societies meeting in Cleveland at the same time include: The Rural Sociological 
Society; The American Economic Association; the American Statistical Association; the 
American Marketing Association; and the American Farm Economic Association. 
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SAN BLAS CUNA ACCULTURATION* 


D. B. STOUT 
Vanderbilt University 


INTRODUCTION Spanish exploration and colonization of the area 
and the later accounts of missionaries, English 
pirates, Scotch and Huguenot colonists and ex- 
plorers who at one time or another during the past 
400-odd years have had direct dealings with the 
Cuna. Second, several months of study and be- 
coming familiar with the ethnography as found in 
the published and unpublished writings of two 
Swedish ethnologists who had visited the Cuna in 
recent years. Third, several weeks in Panama 
City during which local newspaper files were 
examined and the conditions of contact in the city 
were investigated. Fourth, five months of field 
work in four of the island villages themselves. 
This field investigation was carried out by Mrs. 
Stout as well as myself and was done in the native 
language and in English. Our informants were of 
both sexes, ranged in age from young to old, and 
represented the laymen and specialists of the 
society. About a third of the data was relayed 
through interpreters, and this along with that 
coming directly from informants was checked at 
least once with the statements of some other 
individual of comparable status in the society. 
Notes were usually taken directly by the inter- 
viewer though in cases where a group was being 
One such culture is that of the San Blas Cuna ee oe Se ee ee - ” 
" : , . other recorded the answers and observations. 
Indians, : tribe of 2 0,000, who now inhabit about One or the other of us accompanied men and 
30 coral islands lying along the Caribbean coast ‘ an 
. women in nearly every activity embraced by the 
of eastern Panama. The procedure followed in i ae ; , : 
fl shseepet culture in addition to witnessing ceremonies, 
the investigation was first, a three months’ period : i a ‘ 
; iE meetings and other group activities. With the 
of collecting historical references to the early exception of sexual behavior and parturition we 


* Read before the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Were placed under no prohibitions in our investi- 
Southern Sociological Society in Chattanooga, Ten- gation. Our informants and interpreters were 
nessee, April 3, 1942. recompensed with money, tobacco, and trade 
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ECAUSE the word acculturation has been 
given several different meanings by various 
writers I wish to point out that here it is 

used to refer to the phenomena resulting from the 
more or less continuous contact of two or more 
cultures. It refers, then, to diffusion on a rather 
large scale between the cultures immediately in- 
volved; its logical conclusion is assimilation, though 
in actuality the latter state is not always reached 
but instead the societies involved arrive at a point 
of adjustment and thereafter retain their cultural 
uniqueness. Recent history contains many ex- 
amples of such contacts between European groups 
and pre-literate cultures. These have, because of 
the presence of historic documentation from the 
European side of the picture, received considerable 
attention from anthropologists in recent years. 
The objectives motivating such studies is the 
ultimate formulation of more precise statements 
concerning the relative transmissibility of the 
various aspects of cultures under specified condi- 
tions and the possible detection of phenomena 
which occur only in situations of contact. 


COLLECTING THE DATA 
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goods. The usual work day involved from six to 
eight hours of questioning, several hours of watch- 
ing a meeting or ceremony, and several more 
writing up notes and organizing the next day’s 
work. The traders and missionaries resident on 
some islands were also interviewed. Five trips on 
the trading schooners that ply the coast and ten 
days on the island containing the reservation 
offices afforded an opportunity to become familiar 
with those aspects of the situation. 


SYNTHESIS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


The historical sources supply information re- 
lating to the kind and duration of contact and 
fragmentary data about the original culture and its 
content at several periods since then. The sources 
are never complete, are often biased, and in using 
them one must always remember that they are 
being put to uses for which they were never in- 
tended. Even so, important information can be 
culled from them and some of their deficiencies 
can be compensated by employing comparative 
methods and reasoning by analogy. Thus, two 
early Conquest accounts describe the Cuna as 
having a stratified social organization of nobles, 
commoners, and slaves, in which political power 
was held by the nobles. They also describe the 
violent warfare with the Indians, the campaigns of 
extermination, particularly of the noble leaders, 
and the slavery to which the Indians were sub- 
jected. These sources and others of a later date 
tell of the establishment of towns in the Cuna 
territory, but give nothing concerning the form of 
local government imposed by the Spaniards to 
replace that which they had destroyed. How- 
ever, if we go a little afield we find clear records 
for other parts of Central America that the priests, 
who followed immediately after the first explorers, 
instituted a system of elective village and town 
officials among the Indian settlements, and did so 
under the terms of general regulations and edicts 
issued in Spain. Some of these native officials 
carried canes as a sign of their office. From this 
it is concluded that the Spaniards followed identi- 
cal practices in the Cuna area and thus is explained 
the present existence on every island of the San 
Blas Coast of a system of elective village officers, 
some of whom carry canes when on duty. 

Likewise the early sources tell us little con- 
cerning the Cuna religion, but, upon analyzing the 
present day beliefs and comparing them with 
other Indian cultures in Central and South 
America, one is able to sort out the aboriginal 


from the European. Thus the idea of a stratified 
heaven in eight layers is characteristically Indian, 
as is the concept of a principal male and female 
deity whose mating is the source of the world and 
all that is in it. We may be sure that the early 
Spanish priests and friars told the Cuna much 
about God and the Virgin Mary in their proselyt- 
ing. These Christian beings were identified by the 
Cuna with their aboriginal god and godess and were 
given the roles of creators in the baldest, most 
mundane sense in the Cuna myths. 

The furnishings of the eight layers of heaven 
are an index of newly aquired values and of the 
high prestige rating given to English speaking 
whites. For instance, heaven is furnished with 
electric lights, railroad trains, great ships, and the 
newly arrived souls ascend the eight layers in an 
elevator and meet a God who sits in a swivel chair 
and who is equipped with a telephone to com- 
municate with the evil spirits of the underworld 
and a camera with which to record peoples’ sins. 
These desirable objects are in heaven because they 
are white possessions and particularly character- 
istic of English speaking whites to whom the Cuna 
have been favorably disposed ever since the 17th 
century when they allied with English pirates and 
raided’ Spanish towns in Darien. This friendly 
feeling was fortified in the 19th century by the 
English and American traders who came to the 
San Blas coast for coconuts and tortoise shell and 
on whose ships the Cuna sailed off as sailors, and 
in this century by the United States government 
which gives employment to the Cuna in the 
Canal Zone. 

The accounts of the Swedish ethnologists of ten 
years ago and my own notes reveal sweet and 
strong smelling things as one of the principal 
interests in Cuna culture, particularly as preven- 
tives or curatives of misfortune and sickness. 
This is an interest present in many other Central 
American tribes and is aboriginal. It serves as the 
basis for the selection of certain traits from our 
culture at present, for the Cuna men who work 
in the Canal Zone seldom fail to bring back to the 
islands shaving lotions, perfumes, and other cos- 
metics or ammonia and liniments. All of these 
turn up as ingredients in the native medicines 
prescribed by the medicine men who interpret and 
use them according to the indigenous principle 
that sweet smells and strong odors (such as flowers 
and pepper-pods) have curative or protective 
properties. 

Again, from the present population there can be 
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gathered many reminiscences concerning the devel- 
opment of the coconut trade from about 1850 
onward; and the effects this has had can be studied 
at first hand with a minimum of conjecture and 
use of deficient sources. The older men recount 
their grandfathers moving from the mainland to 
the islands to be more accessible to the increasing 
number of traders. They tell also of how some 
families seized the opportunity of planting new 
coconut groves, thus increasing their opportunities 
for wealth, and of others, more conservative, who 
spent their time in hunting and fishing and crop- 
raising. It was then that the basis was laid for 
the two present-day economic statuses, between 
which there is an ever-widening gulf, for new land 
for coconut groves is no longer available. At first 
the trade was by barter but by 1900 it was for 
cash or in credit reckoned on a money basis. The 
acquisition of money is now one of the greatest 
goals in the lives of all San Blas Cuna; it takes the 
place of service for one’s father-in-law in the case 
of males and it is a major consideration in the 
marriageability of girls; its pursuit through raising 
coconuts and working for wages in the Canal Zone 
has led to an almost complete ignorance of hunting 
techniques among the young men; money, or 
things bought with it, are hoarded and validate 
one’s status and money wealth is displayed con- 
stantly in necklaces worn by the women; and 
finally as the price of coconuts is dependent on 
the world market, economic booms and depressions 
have come to the San Blas coast. 


CONCLUSIONS 


But unscrambling a culture and assigning the 
parts to Indian or European categories is not all 
that is involved. The examples just given, and 
many others from the Cuna, indicate several 
general conclusions. 

1. The prestige rating given the groups with 
whom the Cuna were in contact determines the 
rapidity and degree of borrowing from them. 
Thus the Spanish-speaking mulattoes of Panama, 
next door neighbors of the Cuna for several 
hundred years past, are the source of very few 
traits in Cuna culture, but English speaking whites, 
with whom the Cuna have had friendly contact, 
are the source of many. Negroes and mulattoes 
are rated at the bottom of the human scale by the 
Cuna but English speaking whites rate second 
only to the Cuna themselves; and much that the 
whites possess is desired by the Cuna, and if it 


cannot be obtained in actuality it is made part of 
heaven. 

2. The segments of the culture with which the 
individuals of the two contact cultures are familiar 
determines the range of possibilities for change. 
This is evident in, for instance, the situation of 
Cuna men who work as laborers or mess-hall help 
in the Canal Zone at the present time. They are 
introducing into Cuna culture the songs, dance 
steps, flirting and drinking patterns, etc., char- 
acteristic of these portions of white society. They 
are quite unaware of the behavior patterns of 
white-collar Zone residents. The same principle 
operates, though with less self-evidence, in the 
converse situation of a member of European 
culture attempting to impose some change. For 
instance, the Catholic missionaries succeeded in 
introducing the word “God” and some of God’s 
attributes but, not bothering to investigate the 
myths or the chief’s chants, never discovered how 
the Cuna had reinterpreted these things. If they 
had, they would have been righteously shocked at 
the crass function God is given in the creation 
myths. In short, what appears at first glance to 
be an example of resistance to change, despite the 
efforts of an acculturative agent such as mission- 
aries, is actually only a matter of ignorance of the 
aboriginal culture on the latter’s part. 

3. The personality of one individual may be a 
decisive factor in the amount of changes or the 
course that they take. Thus, the two most ac- 
culturated islands on the San Blas Coast are not 
the ones nearest the Panamanian cities, but in- 
stead rather distant. They are the most accul- 
turated because of the initial acts of one Cuna, 
an island chief, who invited a missionary to his 
island in 1907 and thus set off a series of changes 
more numerous and far-reaching than on any 
other island. He was able to do this because of 
his chiefly authority; he was chief because he had 
been a sailor on American and English ships for 
many years and was elected to the office on his 
return because he had a store of knowledge and 
experience of the outside world, and esoteric 
knowledge of any sort is highly valued in the 
culture. He acted as he did because he was in 
reality a marginal person, more habituated to 
Western Culture than to his own, and wanted to 
“civilize” the island. 

4. If we examine the “raits and trait-complexes 
of Cuna culture from the point of view of form 
and meaning there is much evidence that forms , 
are more easily transferred than the meanings 
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associated with them, as in the case of the cos- 
metics cited above. The meanings imputed to 
newly aquired forms and the functions these new 
forms play in the culture are direct reflections of 
the interests and values of the Cuna. These same 
interests also determine the traits borrowed when 
there is an opportunity to make “free’’ selection, 
i.c., in the absence of enforced change. 

5. It has often been stated that some traits and 
trait-complexes are more easily transmissible be- 
cause they are inherently more communicable than 
others; that is, a gun or a hand-shake or a new food 
plant will be more readily borrowed than an idea 
or an attitude. There is evidence supporting this 


view for the Cuna, for, if we review the whole of 
their history of contacts with outsiders, it soon 
becomes evident that the earliest changes and 
borrowings were those involving the more overt 
aspects of the cultures. 

6. Lastly, the absence among the Cuna of a 
nativistic cult, one of the phenomena thought to 
be peculiar to acculturation, is explained by the 
fact that though the contacts have been many and 
sometimes violent and even though the tribe has 
experienced marked environmental changes, they 
have occurred over a long time and between them 
there have been periods of quietude in which the 
culture has had an opportunity to become re- 
integrated. 


NEGRO LEADERSHIP IN RURAL GEORGIA COMMUNITIES: 
OCCUPATIONAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS 


VINSON A. EDWARDS 
Forsyth, Georgia 


STUDY of Negro leadership in rural 


Georgia communities was made as a 


means of determining the best approach 
to adjustment of conditions which greatly affect 
their welfare. These conditions involve such 
problems, for example, as migration in seemingly 
disproportionate numbers, decrease in farmers’ 
economic status, mechanized agriculture, and 
inadequate health services. This article, however, 
deals principally with the social background and 
the vocational selection of the persons involved in 
the study. 

One hundred sixteen persons were interviewed. 
They were selected from 21 counties, representing 
every section of the State where Negroes live in 
appreciable numbers. The selection was made by 
asking such persons as Negro ministers, teachers, 
and storekeepers who were the most influential 
persons in their respective communities. 

These 116 persons referred to as leaders are 
engaged in the following occupations: barbering, 
blacksmithing, brick masonry, business, cabinet 
making, carpentry, dentistry, farming, janitor, 
jeweler, lumberman, ministry, mortician, nursing, 
physician, and teaching. Thirty-seven percent 
are farmers; the teaching profession ranks second 
with 25 percent, the ministry third with 14 per- 
, cent, and business fourth. The seriousness of the 


situation stands revealed when it is realized that 
of these four groups the Negro farmer is less 
prepared than the others from the standpoint of 
academic training. But he has run the gamut of 
experience in rearing a family, in either buying a 
farm or caring for the one where he has lived for a 
number of years. He is the leading officer in his 
church, and his wishes as to the type of minister 
that serves his church are respected. He is on 
the school’s board of trustees, and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools will not altogether ignore his 
point of view regarding the desirability or un- 
desirability of the teacher for his school. When 
misfortune strikes the community he is called into 
conference. He is the leader of the lodge and 
holds the purse strings. In short, from the stand- 
point of day-in and day-out service to the com- 
munity, over a period of years, he has made him- 
self indispensable. From the community’s point 
of view of service, evidently, the teachers and 
ministers have not been interwoven into the warp 
and woof of the community’s life as has the farmer. 
This, of course, does not mean that the influence 
of teachers and preachers is lessened. For when 
it is taken into account, first, that many of the 
teachers and preachers do not live in the com- 
munity which they serve, second, that there are 
many more farmers in the community than there 
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are teachers and preachers, their influence is much 
more effective than is sometimes realized. 

From an analysis of the answers given to the 
questions: Why did you choose your particular 
vocation? By what persons were you influenced 
vocationally?—the following ten factors are out- 
standing: influenced by relatives and other persons; 
need of means to supplement income; desire to 
help meet human and community needs; intuitive 
or spiritual call to the particular vocational 
service; first choice blocked; anxiety to get away 
from the farm; choice based upon self-confidence 
and determination to succeed; steady work and 
livelihood ; ‘‘no choice’’; limited vocational choices. 

From this classification a few observations 
may be made. The first is that the largest number 
of vocational choices were influenced by relatives 
and other persons. There were a very few in- 
stances of these influencing persons superimposing 
their vocational aspirations upon these leaders at 
the expense of their own choice. Second, that the 
consciousness of economic needs may be a basis 
for choosing to go into the teaching profession, 
for example, as well as into a business profession. 
Third, that consciousness of a definite call is not 
limited to any particular vocation or profession. 
For example, the carpenter, like the minister, felt 
that he was called to his vocation. Fourth, leaders 
of different occupations were caught in a set of 
circumstances from which they were unable to 
extricate themselves. For them there was “no 
choice.”’ They resigned themselves, therefore, to 
their fate, sometimes to their advantage, and at 
other times to their disadvantage. 

Sixty percent of the 116 leaders were from 45 to 
74 years of age. The average age of the total 
number of leaders, however, is 46 years. While 
this is reasonably young, the majority of the 
leaders are intellectually handicapped because the 
educational facilities were limited in the com- 
munities where they were reared. This fact makes 
it difficult for this group to offer a more construc- 
tive type of leadership. What is more, the fact 
that a large number of these leaders are fathers, 
landowners, and officers of various capacities in 
their respective communities makes it harder for 
them to accept suggestions from younger but better 
trained persons. 

Eighty percent of the persons interviewed are 
men. Eighty-nine percent of the leaders are mar- 
ried. The implications are: first, that the pa- 
triarchal pattern of family and community life is 


very pronounced in rural Georgia communities, 
and second, that married persons, particularly 
men, are preferred to single persons in these com- 
munities. Eighty percent of the leaders were 
married for the first time before they were 25 years 
of age. While 83 percent of the families had from 
1 to 19 children the average number of children 
per family is four. 

Factors which account for the encouragement of 
large families are religious, social, and economic in 
nature. From the religious standpoint, these 
leaders inherited a social and religious tradition 
which counted it sinful for married people to 
restrain from giving birth to children. Knowledge 
of birth control practices was not widespread, and 
little or no need for such knowledge was felt. 
There was also the factor of isolation since the 
population was largely rural. From an economic 
point of view large families were also considered 
assets. Frequently with the coming of a new 
member into the family he was referred to as 
“another plow hand,” especially if the new addition 
happened to be a boy. In certain tenant farming 
sections, even at present, the larger the family the 
more desirable the tenant. 

Eighty-three percent of these rural leaders were 
born and reared in the same type of communities 
in which they now live. This background enables 
them to understand many of their everyday prob- 
lems. Even so, they are still in need of soil 
erosion programs and the annual income on the 
average farm is inadequate. In-the meantime, 
with an urban background, 17 percent of the 
leaders have come tc help in the solution of these 
and similar problems. This seems to indicate a 
trend in Georgia which is increasing, especially in 
the teaching field. New occasions are demanding 
that new types of programs be initiated. For 


- example, at present in rural National Youth Ad- 


ministration projects the need of teachers in 
manual arts is unmet. Training programs in such 
skills in urban areas are going forward much 
faster than in rural areas. Therefore, the city will 
be drawn upon for such leadership. This fact 
introduces a problem of leadership training which 
is being faced by the high schools and colleges in 
Georgia. It is the problem of giving trainees a 
broad cultural background which should enable 
them to adjust themseives to both rural and urban 
situations. 

Over two-thirds of these 116 leaders were reared 
in families whose gross annual incomes ranged 
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from less than $250 to $750. The incomes, though 
small, were sufficient for 68 percent of the parents 
to own their homes and to give their children some 
educational advantages. The four leading occupa- 
tions of the parents of these leaders are as follows: 
farming 68 percent; ministry 14 percent; carpentry 
and teaching 3 percent each. The occupational 
percentages indicate to some extent the community 
institutional emphasis. For example, few teach- 
ers probably indicate that little emphasis was put 
upon education during this period. The larger 
number of ministers suggests the importance of 
the church in the life of the community at this time. 

Twenty-four percent of the fathers of the 116 
leaders and 30 percent of the mothers received no 
formal education; 64 percent of the fathers and 55 
percent of the mothers attended elementary school 
only; 9 percent of the fathers and 11 percent of the 
mothers attended high school; 3 percent of both 
parents attended college. Seventy-one percent of 
the fathers and 28 percent of the mothers held 
offices in the church. 

The fact that the parents of these leaders were 
sufficiently enterprising to own their homes—67 
percent of them—to build denominational schools 
to supplement educational efforts of the State, and 
to hold important places of leadership in the church 
and community indicates the goodly heritage 
upon which their children had to draw in the de- 
velopment of leadership qualities. 

Attainment in formal education for the 116 lead- 
ers is as follows: 48 percent attended elementary 
school, 24 percent attended high school, 13 percent 
attended college, and 13 percent attended graduate 
school. With 72 percent of the leaders having 
only elementary and high school training, and with 
a large majority in the elementary grades, it 
follows that the average educational level is not 
high. The effects of a low educational level, es- 
pecially in strategic leadership positions, are felt 
in every phase of a particular group’s community 
life. While it is taken for granted that formal 
education does not tell the whole story, by and 
large, the amount and character of formal training 
determines the strength of the community’s in- 
tellectual foundation upon which a progressive 
superstructure is built. 

Seventy-five percent of the leaders own their 
homes. What is involved in Negro home owner- 
ship in rural Georgia communities is briefly de- 
scribed in the following quotations: 


Negro landownership, even now, can be achieved 
only by means of a most exacting and highly selective 
procedure; the would-be-owner must be acceptable to 
the white community, have a white sponsor, be content 
with the purchase of acreage least desired by whites, 
and pay for it in a very few years." 


A few Negroes, however, by reason of their own sug- 
gestions and propositions have come into ownership of 
land. The largest owner in Greene County went to a 
white man and asked the sale price of a large tract of 
land, and a relatively high figure was mentioned. The 
Negro surprised the owner, first by saying: “‘I’ll take 
it,” and again, by paying for it two years ahead of his 
contract. A smaller Negro owner in the same county, 
who had just returned from a Northern city, approached 
a white man, asked the price of a small farm, and paid 
cash for it. From a sheriff’s sale in Macon County, a 
Negro bid and bought without the assistance of any- 
one, the farm on which he now lives. But such pur- 
chases as these involve only tracts of land where 
Negroes are convinced that ownership by them will be 
acceptable.” 


Along with the achievement of landownership 
naturally comes a certain amount of prestige. 
Therefore, with whatever organization in the com- 
munity the landowner is connected, he wields an 
influence that is more effective than those who have 
not achieved the same degree of success. 

To summarize briefly: The purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to describe the social background and 
vocational selection of the 116 persons referred to 
as leaders in rural Georgia communities. This is 
designed as a means of determining the best ap- 
proach to the improvement of existing conditions 
in rural Georgia. 

Vocationally, farmers rank first as leaders; 
public school teachers rank second, and rural 
ministers third. The ministers and teachers fre- 
quently do not live in the community where they 
work. While the training of the majority of the 
ministers and teachers may be greatly improved, 
they constitute the group best prepared to help the 
farmers and interested agencies make the needed 
adjustments. Apparently a reorganization is in 
order which makes provision for these leaders to 
live agreeably at close range to the people they 
serve. 


1 Arthur F. Raper, Preface To Peasantry (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1936), 
p. 121-22. 

* Ibid., p. 125. 
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The majority of the rural leaders was influenced of all who have to do with the training of youth 
by relatives or some other person in their voca- of their responsibility for helping them to become 
tional choice. With few exceptions these leaders properly adjusted vocationally. Seventeen per- 
were satisfied with the choices so made. Theim- cent of these leaders were born in urban areas. 
plications here are (1) that proper vocational This fact suggests that educational institutions 
guidance will go a long way toward the solution of which have as a major purpose fitting their 
the leadership problem in rural areas, and (2) that students for practical living will do well to include 
the responsibility of guidance may not be that _ in their curricula, at least, cultural courses designed 
of any particular group in the final analysis. There to give students an appreciation for both rural and 
should be, therefore, an awareness on the part urban life. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 
FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The award of 56 fellowships, totaling $90,000, and 16 scholarships, totaling $10,000, 
has been announced by Edwin R. Embree, President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
The Fellows include 35 Negroes and 21 white Southerners selected for their talent 
and superior scholarship from over 400 competing applicants. Fellowships are 
awarded in two categories: to Negroes in any field and from any part of the United 
States, and to white Southerners who wish to work on some problem distinctive to the 
South, and who expect to make their careers in that region. The fellowships average 
slightly more than $1,500. In addition, scholarships averaging $400 plus tuition ex- 
penses were awarded to 16 outstanding members of this year’s graduating classes in 
selected Negro and white southern colleges and universities, to enable them to begin 
advanced study at outstanding universities. The awards mark the thirteenth year 
that the Julius Rosenwald Fund has been grating fellowships. 

Under the present fellowship program, awards are made once each year by a Com- 
mittee on Fellowships, consisting of Will W. Alexander, consultant, War Production 
Board, Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University, Raymond Paty, President of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Robert C. Weaver, Labor Division, War Production Board, Edwin 
R. Embree, President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and William C. Haygood, Direc- 
tor for Fellowships. 

Fellows for 1942 will engage in a variety of creative and research projects ranging 
from studies of the poll tax, wage differentials, and marine life, to studies of sugar 
production in the Caribbean and mural painting in Mexico. In addition to fellow- 
ships in the academic fields, five awards were made in art, six in creative writing, and 


two in music. 
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FOOD, AGRICULTURE, AND THE WAR 


T. SWANN HARDING 
Falls Church, Virginia 


\(O TALK about food is to talk about agri- 

culture. So how are things agricultural in 

Europe? How are food conditions in the 
United Kingdom and in European Germany, for 
we just might as well quit talking about “Ger- 
many” for the duration and adopt the British 
expression “European Germany.” In power and 
resources Europe and Germany are synonymous 
today, except for Russia. 

In broad strokes the answer is easy. We in the 
United States are interested in our friends and in 
our enemies. One enemy, of course, is Japan. 
We cannot starve Japan out. The Japanese live 
mainly on rice, wheat, and fish, and they are amply 
stocked up on food. Their pre-war murmurings 
about food shortages were pure propaganda. 
Their so-called rice shortages have really been 
rational efforts to accustom their people to 
rationing. 

Japan has large stocks of food. She draws 
also upon her empire in Korea and Formosa. She 
steals what she wishes from China, even though 
the Chinese go short. Her Manchurian wheat 
harvest was excellent last year. She is replacing 
mulberry tree acreage to plant wheat, barley, and 
vegetables, 250,000 additional acres of them al- 
ready. Japan cannot be starved into submission. 
So much for her. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics attests the facts just given. 

Russia’s food situation was good when she en- 
tered the war. However, much of her fertile land 
has been overrun while her winter offensive has 
depended in part upon the use of materials and 
manpower which would otherwise have been 
utilized for production. Hence she depends upon 
her Allies for replacement and that means, more 


than anything, us. We are already sending much 
food to Russia; we must send vastly more. 

Germany cannot be starved out. She had pre- 
pared for this war scientifically and that means 
that German agriculture and food industries were 
mobilized years ago. Germany will not make the 
mistakes of last time. She entered the war with 
huge stock piles, she adopted rationing quickly, 
she had continued to rationalize her agriculture 
and food industry, she has now taken over all of 
western Europe which she manages with customary 
thoroughness to aid herself. Starving Germany 
into submission is impossible as the British know 
and say. 

The United Kingdom can be starved out. It is 
up to us to prevent that. Long dependent upon 
outside sources for most of their food the British 
had permitted their agriculture to decline. They 
did little or no planning or even rationing until 
well into the war. Then with Denmark and the 
Netherlands cut off and other food being lost 
heavily in submarine-infested waters, Britain 
faced starvation in the winter of 1940-41 unless she 
got aid. We gave the aid. 

Our job is to feed our own people adequately, 
to feed at least one-fourth of the British people 
such animal-protein foods as they need, and to 
pool our food resources with those of the other 
United Nations so as to give them such commodi- 
ties as they require. This we can do. This the 
agricultural industry, aided by the Department of 
Agriculture, has planned scientifically todo. This 
can be done readily if only the people of this Na- 
tion, both individual consumers and big processors, 
refrain from hysterical hoarding. If they do not 
refrain, either our food industry will come to chaos 
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or rigid rationing in all lines will face us. So 
much for the situation in broad strokes. 

Now let us look at a European neutral first— 
Sweden—though one of course enveloped by 
Germany’s New Order. Sweden is about the size 
and shape of California. Its agricultural produc- 
tion is limited by the rough character of the land 
and the short growing season. The southern part 
of Sweden is as far north as Alaska or Hudson Bay 
and its northern part stretches well beyond the 
Arctic Circle. 

Since 1917-18 Swedish agriculture has greatly 
expanded. Thus Sweden’s domestic production 
of bread grain increased 43 percent between 
1909-13 and 1937-39, its feed-grain production 
14, its potato production 19, and its sugar beet 
production 100 percent. Livestock production 
also had increased greatly and Sweden exported 
butter, pork, and eggs. It produced sufficient 
grains, potatoes, sugar, beef, and cheese to meet 
its own requirements, though 10 percent of its 
feed grain was imported. 

Today Sweden is deficient in feed concentrates 
for dairy cattle, fats and oils for margarine manu- 
facture, commercial fertilizer, coffee, cacao, 


tobacco, tropical fruits and fibers. Sweden also 


normally imported petroleum to operate its auto- 
motive vehicles including tractors. In 1940 and 
1941 unfavorable weather conditions added to 
Sweden’s difficulties by severely curtailing crop 
yields. But Sweden foresightedly undertook ad- 
justment to wartime conditions before war arrived. 

In 1938 the Government appointed a committee 
to investigate the food situation and a comprehen- 
sive survey followed of the country’s resources, 
requirements, and stores. Immediately stocks of 
vital materials like bread grains, oil cake, fer- 
tilizers, fuel, and oil, were increased, while good 
crops in 1938 and 1939 facilitated storage of grain. 
Some fertilizer was stored in warehouses, some in 
the soil. The survey produced sound basic in- 
formation on the country’s production and con- 
sumption. 

Thereupon a scientific rationing system was 
introduced not only to reduce the consumption of 
certain products, but also to prevent hoarding and 
to ensure an equitable distribution of available 
supplies. Among other things fertilizers and feed 
concentrates were rationed. The list of rationed 
foods included flour, sugar, fat, meat, cheese, eggs, 
dried fruit, and coffee. 

In addition the use of grain for brewing and dis- 


tilling was restricted, the addition of barley to 
wheat and rye in flour was made compulsory, a 
limitation was fixed on the maximum percentage 
of butterfat in fluid milk sold for consumption and 
for cheese manufacture, and the use of fats and oils 
in the manufacture of margarine was also limited. 
Meanwhile increases were sought in production of 
those crops which had the highest value for human 
consumption or livestock feed—wheat, rye, sugar 
beets, potatoes, turnips, and swedes. 

The production of legumes was encouraged both 
as a source of feed and to store nitrogen in the soil. 
The acreage in barley, oats, old hay meadows, and 
fallow was reduced. An effort was made to relieve 
the fat and oil deficiency by increasing plantings of 
soybeans, seed flax, poppies, rape, and mustard, all 
oilseed crops. Hay was cut earlier than usual to 
increase its feeding value. More was artificially 
dried. Substitute feeds were sought. 

Prominent among these was cellulose, or wood 
pulp to you—whatever the cow thinks of it, and 
that could not be printed. According to experi- 
mental tests this cellulose had the same feeding 
value as oats, except that it lacked protein and 
minerals. Usually the wood pulp is mixed with 
oil cake, molasses, or skim milk to feed to cattle, 
horses, and hogs, and about 225,000 tons of it are 
to be so used in this winter. Efforts are also being 
made to produce hay from pine needles; again the 
cows have not been heard from. Finally hay from 
city lawns, swamp reeds, and even aspen, ash, and 
birch leaves are being used as cattle feed. 

Since Sweden lacks oil wells but has 20,000 
tractors, not to mention trucks and automobiles, 
power is now derived from gas generated from char- 
coal or wood. In August 1941, 100,000 such gas 
generators were in use. They were at first placed 
on small trailers drawn behind the machine but are 
now fitted into compartments on automobiles, 
tractors, or trucks. Wood or charcoal is heated in 
a stovelike generator, the resulting gas is cooled 
and filtered, mixed with the proper amount of air 
and used. It hasa lower power value than gasoline 
but it does. 

Sweden also has widespread electric power, un- 
like the United States where private industry 
long ruled power. Such power was available to 
78 percent of the country in 1938 and it extended 
to about 95 percent by the end of 1941. 

The farm labor problem was solved by a cooper- 
ative movement which organized 75,000 labor 
units. In these organizations the workers from a 
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certain number of farms work together as a unit 
under a leader. The result has been efficient use 
of labor, horses, and machinery. If deficiencies 
still exist young women are organized to help out. 

In general there has been about a 20-percent re- 
duction in Swedish cattle and a greater reduction 
in hog numbers. Dairy production as measured 
by the quantity of milk delivered to commercial 
creameries and the quantities of butter and cheese 
made, declined 20 percent between 1939 and 1941. 
The consumption of margarine has declined greatly 
and that of butter has risen about 40 percent. 
Food costs for the country as a whole have in- 
creased about 31 percent since the war began. 
Agricultural production will perhaps be further 
curtailed, but Swedish farms should produce suffi- 
cient to maintain a fairly satisfactory consumption 
level. 

Here we have an example of what can be ac- 
complished by farsightedness. For, before the war 
and since, the Government has taken the lead in 
building up reserve stocks, rationing supplies, 
controlling prices and effecting emergency ad- 
justments in farm production. Sweden’s resources 
have thus been preserved and equitable food dis- 
tribution achieved. The Swedish pattern also 
was followed by German Europe. 

When Germany decided upon a career of con- 
quest her leaders planned very carefully for its 
achievement. That planning included a complete 
rationalization of German agriculture and food 
processing. The Government built up huge food 
stock piles but at the same time saw to it that food 
was distributed more equitably than hitherto. 
Sometime before the war started British nutrition 
experts observed that Germans as a whole were 
being fed far better than the British simply be- 
cause the food available after storage was more 
widely distributed among all classes. 

This involved increased self-sufficiency at first; 
later the conquest of Europe and the looting of 
other nations eased the situation. Hence Germans 
ate better during the second year of the war than 
during the first. The plan of the National Social- 
ists was predicated on sufficient supplies of essential 
commodities for Germans, coordinated production 
on the continent of Europe, European agricultural 
self-sufficiency, and the exchange of agricultural 
surpluses outside Germany for German manu- 
factured articles. 

The main effort in Germany’s domestic pro- 
gram was to produce more oils, fats, and forage 


crops, the last to increase the production of meat 
and dairy preducts, and fibers and cereals. A 
Government commission was appointed to survey 
the situation. The value and use of every acre of 
arable land was determined with proper technical 
aid: Subcommittees travel from one district to 
another and, aided by local experts and authori- 
ties, analyze the soil and evaluate its yielding 
capacity. The Government commission then 
determines the crops to be grown and lays down a 
program in each area to serve the larger public 
interest. 

The plan is administered by local district agri- 
cultural committees. Farmers are advised as to 
crops and dates and methods of planting. Especial 
emphasis has been placed upon rapeseed, root 
crops, hemp, flax, garden vegetables, and milk. 
The root crops are used not only for food and feed 
but also, as in the case of sugar beets, for the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol. Quotas have been 
established as minimum goals for milk suppliers 
and grain growers and those who fall too far short 
have their farms managed by experts sent for the 
purpose, but at the farmer’s expense. 

Plans are worked éut for each country in German 
Europe also, production of essential crops being 
increased while that of crops regarded as nones- 
sential is curtailed. Thus there is increased em- 
phasis on oilseeds, cereals, and vegetable fibers in 
Danubian countries; on vegetables, fruits, cereals, 
and forage crops—with reduced production of 
meats and dairy products, in France, Belgium, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands; and upon live- 
stock production in southeastern Europe and 
Poland where forage crops can be raised on large 
scale. 

Right while the war goes on seed and livestock 
are being improved, and experiments are continued 
to find better oil-bearing varieties and to increase 
the oil content of soybeans, lupines, and safflower, 
a hardy thistlelike Asiatic plant. The produc- 
tivity, immunity from disease, nutritive value, and 
ripening season of all economically valuable plants 
are still being investigated. Burley and Virginia 
types of tobacco have been grown successfully in 
Austria under encouragement of the Reich Food 
Estate. 

Livestock improvement is far from neglected. 
Under German influence better breeds are already 
in evidence in Slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and the 
Balkans, not to mention Italy. An appropriation 
of 24 million crowns was made in 1940 to assist 
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Slovakian sheep breeders. Calves are distributed 
in Hungarian districts where breeding is backward, 
the farmer paying the government only 57 percent 
of the purchase price. Large numbers of livestock 
have been transferred to Poland from Austria, 
Denmark, and Germany proper. 

The Animal Breeding Institute of the University 
of Halle continues to function. Germany has 
made cooperative agreements with the Balkan 
countries and Italy to foster scientific agriculture. 
In Italy there is a joint German-Italian Committee 
for Stock Breeding. 

Farm labor has been mobilized fully and efforts 
are made to extend the method of cumpulsory 
labor throughout Europe. Since 1933 German 
agricultural education has become increasingly 
vocational; it has taken on the character of pro- 
fessional agricultural training. Thus there were 
milk-training courses designed to teach farmers 
how to increase milk production by proper feeding 
and milking. When farm labor was finally drafted 
to work on farms it was therefore well-trained. 

At the same time Germany can draw at will upon 
her subject nations—Italy, France, Poland, and the 
rest, for labor supplies. She has instituted com- 
pulsory farm services as needed elsewhere in 
German Europe. In Rumania only those persons 
who work as told are entitled to the protection of 
the state. 

The use of agricultural machinery in Germany 
increased more than 100 percent under National 
Socialism. At the same time the types of agri- 
cultural machinery were standardized, production 
of inefficient machines was stopped, the distribu- 
tion of such machinery was regulated on scientific 
principles, and tractors thus became replaceable 
only when they could no longer be repaired and the 
old one was turned in as scrap. A 50-percent in- 
crease in yield per acre in southeastern Europe is 
anticipated by application of German experience 
and modern machines. 

We may conclude Germany knows what she is 
doing. Her food situation we can survey later. 
We turn to Great Britain. Her pre-war depend- 
ence on imports led her belatedly to undertake 
increased production of cereals, potatoes, milk, and 
vegetables. She also began cultivation of her 
relatively large areas of wasteland and pasture. 
For too many years her agriculture had been based 
on beef cattle and hogs whereas it should have been 
based on dairy cattle and poultry, and garden 
vegetables. 


The war program involved bringing additional 
land into cultivation, increased mechanization, 
long-term investments in power machinery, in- 
creased overhead costs, improvement of the lot of 
farm workers by raising their wages, and giving 
farmers assurance of a reasonable return. A plow- 
up campaign was belatedly launched in late 1939 
and two million acres of pasture land were prepared 
for harvest. War Agricultural Committees re- 
ceived power to compel farmers to plow up new 
land, but in general they got good cooperation 
without resort to force. 

A program was set up to utilize the wastelands of 
Scotland and the small-garden program’s dig-for- 
victory drive began, a carryover from 1918 when 
nearly one and a half million garden plots were 
started in England and Wales. Small plots in 
three and a half million backyards are also culti- 
vated, while cereal and vegetable production has 
been much increased. 

The unused land was covered with dense growths 
of brambles and brush and had to be reclaimed by 
using tractor-drawn rollers and disks. A land- 
drainage program inaugurated required heavy 
power machinery, too. Tractors, plowing equip- 
ment, and harvesters were all in deficit and much 
farm machinery had to be imported from the United 
States and Canada after the war began. 

Agricultural labor shortages produced diffi- 
culties. Between 1918 and 1939 agriculture had 
been permitted to lag and farm personnel develop- 
ment failed to keep pace with mechanical progress. 
The harvesting of the 1941 wheat crop was ac- 
complished by labor methods and types of coopera- 
tidn hitherto unknown in Britain. Civilian in- 
dustries were belatedly combed for persons who 
could do farm work and a women’s land army was 
recruited. 

Since the war began British acreage under the 
plow has increased about one-fourth, but the re- 
sultant increase in crops will not make up de- 
ficiencies. Bacon, dairy and poultry products, 
formerly derived from Denmark and the Nether- 
lands, cannot be produced in sufficient quantities to 
meet domestic needs. Much wool, cheese, butter, 
meat, and cereals must be imported. The Do- 
minions are doing their part but the United States 
has had to help, too. The United Kingdom im- 
ported about 63 percent of its food before the war 
so its position is always precarious. 

When in the winter of 1940-41 the protein con- 
sumption of British civilians had dropped to 30 
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percent below pre-war levels, the United States 
undertook to set up farm-production goals which 
would result in enough commodities in 1942 to feed 
our own people adequately and to provide animal- 
protein fods for eleven million Britishers. More 
than 450,000 pounds of food were bought for export 
to Britain in December 1941, alone and between 
March 15 and December 31, 1941 food valued at 
$600,000,000 was bought for this purpose, enough 
to fill a freight train 575 miles long. By now over 
a billion dollars worth has been delivered for 
Lease-Lend to Britain. 

Dairy, poultry, and meat products made up the 
largest group of such purchases both in volume and 
in dollar value. Other heavy purchases included 
dried and canned fruit and vegetables, cereal 
products, and special foods like vitamin concen- 
trates, pectin, and concentrated fruit juices. Con- 
siderable amounts of tobacco, cotton, corn, and 
gum rosin were also made available to Britain 
under the Lend-Lease Program. The food situa- 
tion in the United Kingdom has therefore im- 
proved. 

The combined ration of butter, margarine, and 
cooking fats was 8 ounces per person per week until 
November 17, 1941, when it became 10, The meat 
ration which had been 1 shilling’s worth became 1 
shilling 2 pence worth July 8, or about 17 ounces; 
children got one-half that. There has been a 
4-ounce combined allowance for bacon and ham, 
uncooked, since June 10,1940. The weekly sugar 
ration of 8 ounces per person (we use and waste 
nearer 2 pounds) became 12 ounces on November 
17,1941. Jam, marmalade, sirup, are rationed at 
8 ounces per month. ° 

The tea ration has been unchanged since July 
9, 1940, and is 2 ounces per person per week. 
Cheese, which was 1 ounce per person per week 
May 5, 1941, became 2 ounces June 30 and 3 ounces 
August 25, though certain categories of workers and 
the vegetarians get 8 ounces. The egg allowance 
is 2 or 3 per person per month. 

Fresh-milk consumption remained high till well 
into 1941. It is now 1 pint daily for expectant 
and nursing mothers and children up to six years; 
one-half pint daily for children between six and 
seventeen, and two pints for invalids certified by 
physicians. These allowances are provided at 
reduced prices or free for the indigent. Fruit 
supplies are below good standards but there is 
increased consumption of potatoes and other 
vegetables even above pre-war levels. Good 
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quality bread is available unrationed at above pre- 
war levels. 

However, millions of workers receive a full meal 
a day now at canteens, British restaurants, and 
other such eating places. At intervals extra 
quantities of canned meat, fish, and beans are 
turned loose under a points rationing system. A 
person gets an over-all allowance of sixteen points 
and may buy specified types of such canned foods 
at varying point values. As a result of these 
measures, and heavy governmental subsidies of a 
hundred million pounds sterling to keep down the 
prices of bread, meat, milk, and bacon. Britain is 
now doing what Germany did before the war— 
effecting equitable food distribution among all. 

Unlike the German system, however, British 
food rationing does not differentiate scientifically 
among the various classes of consumers as to age, 
work level, and so on. However, extra allowances 
are gradually being granted those at heavy manual 
work and rations for the armed forces are ample 
and well-balanced. British workers and civilians 
as a whole get about 20 percent more bread, flour, 
and cereals than before the war, 60 percent less 
sugar, 12 percent more potatoes, 25 percent to 30 
percent less meat, 27 percent less fats and oils, 
about 90 percent as much cheese, a third as many 
eggs, and two-thirds as much tea. 

How do the Germans fare, taking workers and 
civilians generally together? They get a little 
more bread, flour, and cereals than before the war, 
about 5 percent more sugar, over one-fourth more 
potatoes, 30 percent less meat, 25 to 30 percent less 
fats and oils, about one-fourth less cheese, and 
about two-thirds as many eggs. They have a 
sufficient maintenance diet if it is somewhat mo- 
notonous and it is quite as likely to be improved by 
more efficient agricultural production as Britain’s 
is by increased importations. 

How does the German compare with the British 
war diet? The British get about one-fourth more 
flour, bread, and cereals than do the Germans, but 
they get only 75 percent as much sugar, only 41 
percent as many potatoes, only from 80 to 90 per- 
cent as much fats and oils, and only about 60 per- 
cent as many eggs. On the other hand the British 
get from 20 to 50 percent more meat, depending on 
the work level, and from 40 to 200 percent more 
cheese, depending on the same, than do the 
Germans. These comparisons are approximations 
but give a pretty good idea. 

Wartime consumption in richer British homes is 
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very much less and in poorer homes considerably 
more than pre-war. Most of this equalization took 
place in Germany before the war began. Thus 
meat consumption in Britain has been reduced 60 
percent among the high-income and only 15 percent 
among low-income groups; figures for fats are 50 
and 30 percent, for sugar 60 and 50, and for eggs 
80 and 40, respectively. The total calorie value of 
1941 food consumption in Britain for the average 
civilian was about 90 percent of pre-war standards. 

The supply of carbohydrates is relatively large; 
the proportions of fats and animal proteins are 
considerably reduced; those of vitamins and 
minerals somewhat reduced. Hence white bread 
is being fortified with minerals and vitamins and 
still more nutritious whole-grain bread is being 
used though the Government for long dared not 
impose it upon people who would regard it as a 
symbol of certain defeat and therefore refuse to 
accept it. Margarine is loaded with vitamins and 
made biologically equal to butter. Black currant 
sirup and puree and cod-liver oil are distributed to 
children for their vitamin content. 

The total animal-food consumption in the 
United Kingdom is from 66 to 71 percent of pre- 
war; total vegetable consumption runs 93 percent 
of pre-war. This makes a grand total of from 82 
to 84 percent to which may be added about 5 per- 
cent for meals off the ration—in canteens, shelters, 
and British restaurants, making the total 1941 per 
caput consumption from 86 to 92 percent of 
pre-war. 

Careful analysis of pre-war food production and 
consumption on the continent of Europe, Russia 
excluded, shows a high degree of self-sufficiency. 
The continent as a whole was more nearly self- 
sufficient than was commonly supposed, and less 
dependent upon overseas. Only 10 percent of the 
calories consumed were imported either as food or 
as feedstuff. The continent as a whole was 91 
percent self-sufficient in food, the main deficit 
being in fats and oils. It had slight export sur- 
pluses of milk, cheese, and eggs, and even of meat, 
though total continental self-sufficiency in meat 
was only 86 percent. 

The continent was self-sufficient in fish. It 
depended upon imports for about 8 percent of its 
grain and its sugar, though it had from 93 to 95 
percent of its bread-grain requirements. The 
continent produced practically all its requirements 
of fresh vegetables and dry legumes, but imported 
much fruit. In general the continental diet de- 


rived about 11 percent of its total calories from 
protein, 23 from fat, and 60 from carbohydrates. 
Its protein self-sufficiency was 95 percent, but its 
fat self-sufficiency was only 73 percent, 88 for ani- 
mal and 43 for vegetable fats. However, rela- 
tively slight production, dietary, and popula:‘on 
changes would render the continent self-suficient 
in food for a long time. 

What happens in the future? As for us, we 
hope to build our farm-production capacity to the 
point where it will produce an adequate diet and an 
adequate supply of fibers for all of us. We hope to 
maintain it thus after the war and see to it that all 
our citizens are fed, clothed, and housed in accord 
with approved standards insofar as agricultural 
products will accomplish that. 

The world post-war pattern should be worked 
out on a basis of consumption needs and the 
utilization of full productive capacity in all na- 
tions. Governments must orient their existing 
controls toward the achievement of a common 
goal, i.e., the utilization of productive capacity to 
meet first the nutritional needs of all classes of 
people everywhere. That means a scientifically 
functional agriculture. What would that mean 
from the standpoint of agricultural producers? 

It would mean—the adjustment of production 
to meet the recognized human needs of people in all 
classes everywhere; expansion and capacity utiliza- 
tion of the means of production; maintenance of an 
adequate supply of primary raw materials at all 
times to meet primary consumer needs; equal ac- 
cess of all nations to export surpluses of primary 
raw materials; the maintenance of stable and 
equitable international prices for commodities, so 
that producers may receive such prices as will as- 
sure production to meet consumer needs, and 
assurance to producers of a domestic and inter- 
national market for certain quantities of their 
produce so that production may be planned safely 
and loans advanced with adequate security. 

Therefore step one would be to establish reserves 
of primary materials including agricultural com- 
modities which will protect both producers and 
consumers. The next would be to establish an 
international administrative committee for each 
commodity to represent both producer and con- 
sumer interests. The third would be to ascertain 
as nearly as possible the consumption requirements 
of each country in the post-war period. The 
committees would determine commodity prices 
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adequate to encourage production to meet demand 
and to administer import quotas ascertained and 
accepted by the governments of consuming coun- 
tries as essential to meet their needs. 

All this would presuppose a scientifically func- 
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tional agricultural and food-processing industry in 
each country. Production would be based on the 
ascertained needs of the people. Is it too much to 
hope that some such system will be instituted 
after the war? 


THE SOCIAL CONTENT OF LATIN AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS* 


MOISES POBLETE TRONCOSO 
University of Chile 


T IS interesting to note how a body of clearly 
defined social principles has been incorporated 
into all of the new political constitutions of 

Latin America thus giving them a social content 
reflecting the new collective social conscience and 
the anxiety and unrest that exist in contemporary 
life. The social function of the state is now ac- 
cepted in Latin America even in those countries 
whose economy is almost exclusively agrarian. 
The political constitutions contain general and 
concrete principles of social policy which might 
serve as a basis for a new right that is in the process 
of formation: called the right to work by eminent 
sociologists. Socio-economic problems are coming 
to be regarded so important by the people that the 
newly formulated principles are placed in the same 
category with older fundamental principles such as 
equality and liberty. 

The social policy contained in the first political 
consitutions of Latin-American countries referred 
only to the abolition of slavery, the equality of 
nationals and foreigners before the law, and the 
recognition of the right of assembly. Today these 
principles have been expanded considerably. 
From their social content as a whole, we may ex- 
tract a few general statements for examination. 

In the first place, we find the very general 
affirmation in the new constitutions of America 
that labor is a social duty. This principle is 
definitely stated in the new political constitutions 
of Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
Uruguay.' The latter expresses it in the following 


language: 


* Translated from Spanish, with some condensation, 
by Nathan L. Whetten, University of Connecticut. 

1 The dates of the new constitutions and the relevant 
articles are as follows: Brazil, Nov. 10, 1937, Articles 
135, 136; Colombia, Aug. 5, 1936, Article 17 and the 
decree of May 20, 1937; Venezuela, July 16, 1936; 
Ecuador, Aug., 1938, Article 156; Uruguay, March 
24, 1934. 


Every inhabitant of the republic has the duty to 
apply his intellectual and bodily energies in a manner 
which will redound to the benefit of the group; the 
latter, in turn, will endeavor to provide him with the 
opportunity of earning his living through economic 
activity. 

The recognition that labor is a social duty has 
great importance in the general progress of any 
country, especially on our continent, because it 
assigns to every person useful work and a signif- 
icant role in the social order which are indispens- 
able to the harmonious life of the entire social 
group. The application of this principle will 
eliminate the social sluggards, idlers, and vagrants, 
and will incorporate every able-bodied person into 
productive economic life. In the Latin-American 
countries, with their sparse population and lack of 
man power for production, this principle should be 
of enormous importance. According to data col- 
lected for a book now in preparation, the percent- 
age of the total population which is employed is less 
on the American continent, with the exceptions of 
the United States and Canada, than in European 
countries. The percentages are as follows: Chile, 
31.8; Brazil, 31.2; Cuba, 32.8; Mexico, 32.3; 
United States, 39.8; and Canada, 37.9. In order 
to appreciate this contrast, it is necessary to point 
out the percentages of the total population em- 
ployed in the following countries: Australia, 43.3; 
Belgium, 46.3; Denmark, 45.2; France, 52.4; 
Great Britain, 47.0; India, 42.2; Norway, 41.5; 
and Switzerland, 49.8 percent. 

These data permit two deductions: The first is 
that the intensity of work on the American con- 
tinent is less than that of other continents; the 
second is that in spite of our possibilities for work 
there is a smaller percentage of individuals who 
actually work for economic progress. 

This fact has enormous significance in relation to 
the standard of living. A small percentage of the 
working poplation must bear «. greater social 
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burden because it has to support an immense 
majority which does not work. This results in a 
low standard of living in our countries and it is 
difficult for the working population to raise it. 

This indicates the enormous effect which a strict 
application of the constitutional principle enun- 
ciated would have in improving the general living 
conditions of the people on the Latin American 
continent. We must remember that the concept 
of labor as a social duty was one of the fundamental 
economic principles of the Inca Empire. The 
Leyes de Indias also established the same concept 
in various forms and by many rulings. A supreme 
decree establishing obligatory labor throughout the 
republic was established in Bolivia on July 6, 1936 
giving form to this constitutional principle. 

Running parallel with the principle that labor is 
a social duty, we find in the new constitutions of 
America this other stipulation: that property is a 
social function and implies obligations. It is de- 
fined thus in the new constitution of Colombia.’ 

The political constitution of Chile* establishes 
the same principle of the social function of land 
as follows: 


The exercise of the right of property is subject to the 
limitations or rules which require the maintenance and 
progress of the social order; and in this sense the law 
may impose obligations or services of public utility in 
favor of the general interests of the state, the health of 
the citizens, and the public good. 


This concept only amplifies the contention of the 
celebrated American sociologist, Henry George, 
that land is a social function and implies the obliga- 
tion of the owner to work it. This concept modi- 
fies the theory of capital held by the classical school 
of economics, which considered it as existing only 
for the benefit of its possessors, by asserting that 
capital exists for the good of the society which 
permits one to subsist and gives one life and ad- 
vancement. Capital, the more traditional form of 
which consists of property in land, thus becomes 
more dignified when it, like labor, is assigned a 
social function. 

Thus, while it cannot be claimed that this 
principle is new, in view of the fact that the Leyes 
de Indias imposed upon the possessors of the land 
the obligation to work it in order to maintain pos- 
session, yet nevertheless, in its modern constitu- 
tional incorporation, it acquires a broadened aspect 
in harmony with the social ideology. 


2 Adopted Aug. 5, 1936, Art. 10. 
2 Adopted Sept., 1925, Art. 10, sec. 10. 


The economic implications of this principle are of 
considerable importance to the Latin-American 
continent which is characterized in most countries 
by an agrarian economy which, with certain ex- 
ceptions, does not produce enough even for the 
support of its sparse population. This situation is 
due to the existence of large properties that are 
cultivated only in limited manner. The lati- 
fundium is an obstacle to economic production and 
adequate nutrition. 

In Argentina, for example, there are numerous 
families with agricultural properties of more than 
30,000 hectares each; twelve that have properties 
of 100,000 to 200,000 hectares; three that have 
properties of more than 200,000 hectares, among 
which there is one property of 411,938 hectares, ora 
holding larger than some of the small European 
countries. In the above mentioned country, 50 
families own 4,666,575 hectares. Professor Ernest 
Wilhelm Schmidt, eminent economist of the 
Institute of Kiel, referring to the agrarian economy 
of Argentina, says: “The present land holdings 
involve great obstacles to the social and economic 
development of the country”. 

The situation in Brazil is somewhat similar to 
that in Argentina. The small property which is 
cultivated in its entirety represents 3.5 percent of 
the total agricultural area of the country; the 
medium-sized holdings are 19.5 percent of the 
agricultural areas; and the large holdings make up 
77 percent of the total agricultural area of the 
country. 

According to the last agricultural census of 
Chile, which was made in 1930, the small property 
of less than 5 hectares represents 6.3 percent of the 
total agricultural area of the country. The 
medium property consists of 18 percent of the 
agricultural land and the latifundium or large 
holding accounts for 75 percent of the total agri- 
cultural area of the country. In Paraguay, whose 
area consists of 450,000 square kilometers, there 
are 176 latifundia containing more than 50,000 
hectares each. 

In Uruguay, there are about 2000 holdings of 
from 1000 to 2500 hectares, 691 holdings of from 
2000 to 5000 hectares, and 422 of more than 5000 
hectares. The system of large holdings also exists 
in Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela. 

The same phenomenon is repeated in Central 
America. In one district alone, that of Alto 
Verapaz, there are 19 large latifundia having an 
area of 2950 square kilometers. The holdings tend 
to be broken up to a greater extent in Costa Rica. 
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In Cuba, the problem has its own peculiarities 
originating in the cultivation of the basic agricul- 
tural crop of sugar cane which, for numerous rea- 
sons that would take too long to discuss, has be- 
come concentrated in this area. There were 176 
plantations in 1934, containing 167,220 cabal- 
lerias* of land, constituting a fifth of the national 
territory and probably more than half of the tillable 
land of Cuba. 

Very different is the situation concerning the 
second product of the Cuban economy, tobacco, 
whose exploitation is generally found in the hands 
of small landholders. One Cuban economist has 
said: 


The latifundium, by destroying the small properties 
and expelling tillers from the holdings which they pos- 
sess or retaining them and converting them into de- 
pendent serfs, is slowly but surely reducing the stand- 
ards of living of the Cuban agrarian class, depressing it 
into poverty and bringing about its inevitable deca- 
dence. 


In Mexico, in spite of the agrarian policy ini- 
tiated in 1915, there still exist latifundia. Up to 
1927, the latifundia of more than 10,000 hectares 
in size represented more than 40 percent of the 
total area of the country. 

This insufficiency of Latin American agricul- 
tural production which has produced serious 
economic repercussions on the life of the people is 
due in large part to the withholding of land from 
cultivation by the large proprietors. This has 
provoked a general reaction which is embodied in 
the constitutional principle that property is a 
social function implying certain obligations, the 
first of these being the duty of working the land. 

A third social postulate, which appears in all of 
the Latin American constitutions without excep- 
tion, is the affirmation that it is the duty of the 
state to protect the worker and to regulate his 
conditions of labor according to certain funda- 
mental principles that give a minimum of social 
protection. 

The first political constitution of America which 
incorporated social principles similar in content to 
those we are discussing was that of Mexico, Febru- 
ary 5, 1917, which, in a special title, number 4, 
called “Concerning Labor and Social Planning,” 
established the bases of social policy which were to 
be developed in the future. The constitution, to- 


* A land measure in the West Indies equivalent to 
about 334 acres. 
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gether with an amendment which was introduced 
later, confers on the federal congress exclusive 
powers to legislate on matters concerning labor. 
This legislation, according to Articles 27 and 123, 
must be based on the following norms which will 
govern the work of all classes of labor including day 
laborers, skilled workers, servants, and all kinds of 
work in general: The maximum hours of work shall 
be 8 hours; the maximum period of night work 
shall be 7 hours; the employment of women and 
children under 16 years of age is prohibited in work 
that is unhealthy, dangerous, or carried on at 
night; children over 12 years of age and under 16 
years cannot work more than 6 hours daily; for 
each 6 days of work, the worker shall have at least 
one day of rest; the working mother shall have the 
right to rest for 3 months before and one month 
after childbirth with full pay and shall have the 
privilege of returning to her job; equality of wages 
for similar work without distinction as to sex or 
nationality; the minimum wage of laborers must be 
sufficient to cover the normal necessities for the 
support of the family according to the requirements 
of each region; special commissions will fix the 
minimum wage and regulate the participation in 
benefits; the payment of double wages for overtime 
work; the obligation of certain employers to pro- 
vide lodging, schools, advice, and other services to 
their workers; the officials of enterprises are re- 
sponsible for labor accidents and for contagious 
diseases among their workers, and they must ob- 
serve hygienic conditions and sufficient protection 
when installing their industries; the right of the 
strike and lockout under certain conditions; the 
employers and workers have the right to organize 
professional unions; the difficulties and conflicts 
between capital and labor must be submitted to 
conciliation commissions and arbitration, whose 
decision is obligatory; and the obligation of em- 
ployers to pay indemnification for dismissal in cer- 
tain cases. Moreover, according to the terms of 
the Mexican constitution, 


. .. it is considered a social utility to establish popular 
insurance plans for disability, life, or unavoidable un- 
employment, accidents, and other such purposes. 
The federal government, as well as each state, more- 
over, should encourage the setting up of institutions to 
encourage social planning. 


Thus, cooperative societies for the construction of 
cheap and hygienic houses to be acquired by the 
workers in a specified period of time shall be con- 
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sidered useful social objectives. The Mexican 
constitution proclaims labor legislation a national 
necessity as an indispensable condition for social 
life and urges the necessity for establishing rela- 
tionships between laborers and employers upon 
bases that are well defined and inspired by high 
ideals of justice. 

Following in chronological order, we find the new 
political constitution of Chile which, although less 
advanced in its social principles than the new po- 
litical constitutions of other American countries, 
still prescribes the following: 


The constitution assures to all inhabitants of the 
republic: the protection of labor, industry, and social 
planning, especially to the extent of providing sanitary 
dwellings and economic living conditions so as to assure 
a minimum standard of living adequate to satisfy their 
basic personal necessities and those of their families. 


The new political constitution of Peru® prescribes 
that the state shall legislate concerning collective 
bargaining for labor; that a system must be created 
for the participation of employees and workers in 
the benefits of the enterprises, and legislation must 
be passed on other aspects dealing with the rela- 
tions between employers and workers and with the 
protection of workers in general. The state shall 
legislate concerning the general organization of 
security measures for the industrial worker and 
guarantees of life, health, and work. The law 
must fix maximum hours of work, indemnification 
for labor accidents, and length of service, as well as 
minimum wages. 

Considering other legislation of lesser social im- 
portance, the new political constitution of Uru- 
guay’ states that “Labor is under the special pro- 
tection of the law” and the moral and civil inde- 
pendence of the workers’ conscience must be recog- 
nized; just remuneration; the limitation of working 
hours and weekly rest; and physical and moral 
hygiene. The work of women and children under 
18 years of age shall be limited and regulated. The 
law shall provide for a fair and impartial distri- 
bution of employment opportunities. Article 55 
states: “The enterprises of such a nature that 
require permanent personnel in the respective es- 
tablishment shall be obliged to provide food and 
adequate lodging according to the conditions which 
the law shal! prescribe.” The law shall provide for 


5 Art. 10, Number 4, promulgated Sept. 18, 1925. 
6 Art. 43, promulgated April 9, 1933. 
7 Promulgz.ted March 24, 1934, Art. 11. 


the organization of trade unions and the setting up 
of tribunals of conciliation and arbitration. The 
right to strike is guaranteed and the exercise and 
consequences of this right shall be regulated. 
Other Uruguayan constitutional provisions declare 


That social insurance must set up subsidies in such a 
manner as to guarantee to all workers, managers, and 
employees protection against accidents, sickness, dis- 
ability, compulsory suspension of work, old age, etc., 
and the protection of their families by an adequate 
pension in case of death. The pension for disability is 
a right for one who arrives at the age limit of produc- 
tivity and lacks resources. 


The constitution of Venezuela® contains a certain 
number of social principles. It states that the law 
will make the necessary provisions to stimulate 
labor efficiency, organizing it adequately and pro- 
viding special protection for workers in order to 
improve their physical, moral, and intellectual 
conditions. It affirms that labor legislation must 
respect the precepts which the constitution es- 
tablishes for the improvement of the conditions of 
the worker. The state must facilitate the develop- 
ment of production and regulate conditions of 
labor in cities and country districts, keeping in 
mind the duty of protecting the worker and the 
promotion of the economic interests of the country. 
Labor legislation must contain, among other things, 
provisions which permit weekly rest and annual 
vacations with pay. The government must con- 
cern itself with the development of technical educa- 
tion for the benefit of workers and must encourage 
participation in the profits and savings. 

The political constitution of Colombia’ contends 
that “Labor is a social function” and adds that it 
shall enjoy the special protection of the state. It 
then sets forth the social bases of legislation which 
must be established. 

The political constitution of Brazil'® sets up in 
detail, like the Mexican constitution, the principles 
which must govern subsequent labor legislation and 
which constitute a veritable labor code of advanced 
social content, perhaps more advanced than the 
constitutions we have mentioned previously. 
Articles 135 and 136 prescribe that 


Intellectual, technical, and manual labor has a right 
to the protection and special concern of the state. To 
all is guaranteed the right to subsist through honest 





8 Promulgated July 16, 1936, Art. 32. 
® Promulgated Aug. 5, 1936. 
10 Promulgated Nov. 10, 1937. 
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labor, and a means of making a livelihood constitutes 
a good which the state must protect by assuring favor- 
able conditions and ways of maintaining them. 


Labor legislation must conform to the following 
principles. Collective bargaining, which may be 
carried on between legally recognized associations, 
shall have the force of the law for all represented by 
said associations. These contracts or agreements 
must have clauses setting forth the duration of 
their validity, the amount of the wages, and the 
method of paying them, the regulations of the en- 
terprise, and the hours of work. Workers must be 
granted weekly rest. The worker who has worked 
a year continuously without interruption in a 
given enterprise has the right to an annual vacation 
with full pay. In certain cases, a dismissed worker 
has the right to indemnification based on his years 
of service. Among the other measures for the 
protection of the worker are those relating to 
minimum wage, to the 8 hour day, remuneration 
for work at night in addition to the above remu- 
neration, the prohibition of the employment of 
children under 14 years of age, night work of minors 
under 16 years, the prohibition of employing 
women and children under 18 years of age in un- 
healthy industries, and likewise the suspension of 
all work for women during a predetermined period 
before and after childbirth without loss of wages. 
There must be set aside social insurance which will 
guarantee old age pensions, compensation for dis- 
ability, protection for survivors in case of death, 
and protection against labor accidents. The right 
of professional organization is also guaranteed by 
the constitution, but only those associations recog- 
nized by the state may represent the activity or 
branch of production in which they are established. 
Special tribunals must be set up to take care of 
labor disputes. 

The new constitution of Ecuador, which was 
discussed in September, 1938, requires that the 
state protect the worker and the farmer and regu- 
late the different types of work. These conditions 
are set forth in detail as in the majority of the 
constitutions mentioned above and are inspired by 
the same concepts. Since this political constitu- 
tion has been suspended, for reasons which we need 
not examine, we omit further discussion of the 
constitution of Ecuador. 

The new political constitution of Bolivia" has 
a special title called “Social Regulation.” It is 


4 Approved Oct. 29, 1938. 
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designed to put into effect the principles which 
must govern the relations between capital and 
labor. The constitution states that the law will 
establish obligatory insurance for sickness, acci- 
dents, forced lay-offs, disability, old age, mater- 
nity, and death. The work of women and children 
must be regulated and there must be provisions 
for maximum working hours, a minimum wage, 
weekly rest, vacation with pay, medical assistance. 
The state will provide means of protecting the 
health and life of the workers, employees, and farm 
laborers; it shall see that the latter have healthful 
living quarters, and shall provide for building 
cheap houses. It also shall be responsible for 
technical education of the manual workers (Articles 
123 and 124). The constitution recognizes the 
right to strike as a means of protecting the workers. 
The disputes between workers and employers shall 
be settled by means of tribunals of conciliation and 
arbitration. The law shall provide for the parti- 
cipation of employees and workers in the profits of 
the enterprises (Article 127). 

Finally, the last political constitution enacted in 
Latin America, that of Nicaragua,” sets forth a 
series of social principles for the protection of the 
wage earning masses, although not to the extent 
of the constitutions we have mentioned previously. 
It prescribes that labor legislation must be estab- 
lished which will regulate the maximum hours of 
work of women and children, provide weekly rest, 
conditions of hygiene, work insurance, indemnifica- 
tion in case of labor accidents, provision for the 
solution of labor conflicts, etc. 

In the majority of the new Latin American 
constitutions, we find another principle of social 
protection referring to farm laborers. It is in- 
teresting to note in this respect that in Latin 
America, in spite of the fact that the majority of 
the countries have a basic agrarian economy, as I 
have said previously, and that the greater per- 
centage of the population is supported through 
agricultural work, farm laborers have found them- 
selves, until very recently, almost entirely aban- 
doned so far as legal protection from the state is 
concerned. Many are the reasons advanced in 


explanation of this: selfishness on the part of agri- 
cultural landlords who traditionally have been the 
dominating class in the governments of our re- 
publics, lack of culture on the part of the masses 
which impeded them from claiming their legitimate 
But 


rights, etc., have been a few of these factors. 


2 Tn April, 1939. 
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this situation, which has given rise to the im- 
poverishment of our agricultural classes and to the 
depopulation of the farms with the lamentable 
repercussions on economic life, is being modified. 

The political constitutions of Mexico, Colombia, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Uraguay have 
interesting clauses which concretely set forth the 
obligation of the state to protect the agricultural 
worker. The constitution of Venezuela says in 
this respect: “Agricultural labor must be the object 
of special regulations by the executive power, and 
the state must make an effort to support the 
agricultural workers.” 

We now come to another group of social postu- 
lates contained in the new American constitutions, 
that referring to the setting up of social insurance 
for the benefit of the wage earning population. 
The new constitution of Brazil, like that of Bolivia, 
expressly establishes it even for forced idleness. 

In the various countries of Latin America, the 
setting up of social insurance is of enormous impor- 
tance and covers risks of illness, disability, and old 
age for the wage earning population, which up 
until now has not received sufficient social assis- 
tance to guarantee its standard of living when not 
working. The high general mortality rate and 
the high morbidity rate in the majority of Latin 
American countries is due precisely to the lack of 
an adequate system of social insurance, the bases 
of which are set up in the new American consti- 
tutions. 

Finally, there is another social postulate which 
is general in nearly all of the political constitutions. 
This states that ‘The state must assure to all its 
citizens a minimum of well-being compatible with 
human dignity”.” 

Such in its general outlines is the social content 
of the new political constitutions of America. It 
shows that the social progress of the continent is 
being realized more every day and it also shows 
that a sound social conscience is developing which 
must yet crystallize into other postulates as worthy 
of our admiration and meditation as those we have 
described. 

It remains for us to examine briefly the methods 
of putting these principles into practice. One 
small group of constitutions, among which are 
those of Chile and Uruguay, formulate general 
principles of social policy and leave to later legisla- 


18 Art. 156 of the New Constitution of Ecuador; 
similarly, Art. 106 Bolivia; Art. 11, Uruguay; Art. 10, 
Chile. 
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tion the task of putting them into legal form, or 
interpreting and amplifying them. Another 
group, and these are in the majority, set forth in 
considerable detail, as indicated above, the prin- 
ciples of a social character. This situation may 
have a twofold explanation. The first is concerned 
with new content and does not have traditional 
constitutional background. The second attempts, 
through its detailed formulation, to avoid an 
erroneous interpretation and a limited application 
of the new social principles. For the most part, 
this is a manifestation of the juridical culture of 
which certain governing groups in Latin America 
have been proud. This phenomenon is observed 
in almost all Latin American countries which have 
many jurists, fertile social writers, and hetero- 
geneous legislative bodies, the members of which 
wish to express themselves even concerning tech- 
nical matters about which they frequently know 
little. 

There are arguments for and against both of the 
above tendencies, and if we were requested to give 
an opinion we would prefer to have the American 
constitutions set forth and define in detail their 
different social principles as is done in the majority 
of the new constitutions. Thus the concept of 
social duty is more adequately defined and put 
into effect and social solidarity is stimulated. The 
traditional intangibleness of the political constitu- 
tions is disappearing and the argument given that 
“These legal codes should be modified the least 
possible”’ loses its value if one considers that the 
changes in modern life, the new problems that arise, 
and the new needs that present themselves ought 
always to find ample place in the fundamental code 
of the state, which is the political constitution. 
Finally, the masses of our Latin American coun- 
tries are acquiring a sound social and political 
conscience which makes possible their efficient 
participation in the development of the state and 
their useful cooperation in general progress. 

The social content of the new political constitu- 
tions of Latin America has had its legal expression 
in abundant labor legislation in almost all coun- 
tries, beginning with the federal labor law of 
Mexico which was set forth on August 13, 1931. 
Similar social legislation has been set up in most 
of the other Latin American countries. 

But Andre Siegfried, in his book on America, 
states that in no part of the world did he find 
greater contradiction between words and deeds 
than he found in our continent. While sailing 
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towards our shores, he conversed with many law- 
yers and all of them talked about constitutions and 
laws; but on disembarking, he observed that the 
laws were mere decorative objects to display. If 
I have quoted the slightly exaggerated judgment 
of Siegfried, it is for the purpose of emphasizing 
the fact that progressive social legislation is not 
sufficient to solve our problems; it is necessary to 
accompany this with efficient and wise enforce- 
ment so that society may derive the benefits which 


are expected. ' 


The social content of the Latin American consti- 
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tutions must pass into the further state of realiza- 
tion in order that the harmony and progress of our 
peoples may be complete. It must be said that, in 
spite of the pessimists and critics, our continent is 
manifesting, through its political constitutions and 
the social formulas in which its whole generous 
spirit is incorporated, a noble and high conception 
of human solidarity and cooperation which are 
indispensable bases of our existence. Latin 
America is preparing to become the dignified 
depository of the most spiritual and noble mani- 
festations of human civilization. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Sixty-five awards, totalling $77,700, for the academic year 1942-43, have been 
announced by the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 
The awards provide for study and research in the fields of economics; political science; 
sociology; statistics; political, social and economic history; cultural anthropology; 
social psychology; geography; and related disciplines. 

Ten of the awards, carrying a basic stipend of from $1800 to $2500 for twelve 
months, plus travel allowance, cover post-doctoral research training fellowships to men 
and women under thirty-five years of age who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equiva- 
lent. These fellowships are granted for the purpose of enlarging the research training 
and equipment of promising young social scientists through advanced study and field 
experience. 

Fifteen appointments are pre-doctoral field fellowships which carry a basic stipend 
of $1800 for twelve months plus travel allowance. The recipients are graduate stu- 
dents under thirty years of age who have completed all the requirements for the 
doctorate except the thesis. The purpose of these awards is to supplement formal 
graduate study by opportunities for field work which will assure first-hand familiarity 
with the data of social science in the making. 

The remaining forty awards are research grants-in-aid designed to assist mature 
scholars in the completion of research already well under way. These grants average 
about $400 and do not ordinarily exceed $1000. Nine of these appointments were 
made through a special fund specifically granted for the purpose of assisting and en- 
couraging the research of social science faculties in the South. The objectives and 
requirements for eligibility are the same as those governing the national grants- 
in-aid, but applications are restricted to fourteen southern states. 

Of the sixty-five appointments, three are for study in London and five for study 


in Central and South America. 
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In his Indians of South America, Paul Radin has 
given us another competent and readable book, a 
worthy companion to an earlier work entitled The 
Story of the American Indian. The present work 
says the author, “is intended as a general, non- 
technical survey of the main aboriginal cultures of 
the great South American continent, in order to 
show: first, what are their distinctive and specific 
traits; second, what relationships, if any, these 
cultures bear to one another; and, third, what are 
their connections with the cultures of Central 
America and North America.” 

The first part of the book deals with “Wanderers 
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and Disseminators”—the Arawak, the Carib, and 
the Tupi-Guarani. The West Indian Arawak are 
pictured as “the link between the two continents.” 
The second part is entitled “The Old Stock,” and 
deals with the tribes of the Amazon basin, eastern 
Brazil, the Chaco, and with various “fringe” or 
marginal tribes, such as the Fuegians, the Chané, 
the Auraucanians, and others. Part three covers 
rather briefly “The Great Civilizations.” The 
author felt that most readers are already familiar 
with the great civilizations of Bolivia and Peru, 
and so he has limited his treatment of these cultures 
to a few special problems and to a discussion of 
some modern descendants such as the Aymara. 
The author has not hesitated to make generaliza- 
tions, though he claims no finality for them. In 
only one respect, he says, does he claim any 
originality, and this is for his conclusion “that the 
more complex cultures east of the Andes are rela- 
tively young, not older than 1000 to 1100 A.D., 
and that they have resulted not through the spread 
of culture from the great civilizations of Bolivia 
and Peru but through the spread of the complex 
cultures of Mexico across the Gulf of Mexico, 
mainly along its northern shores.” 


Indians of South America will appeal to the gen- 
eral reader and will be useful as an introductory 
text for courses dealing with the Indians of that 


continent, The book is attractively bound and 


illustrated. 

From the Institute of Human Relations at Yale 
come two valuable books: Ford’s Smoke from Their 
Fires and Whiting’s Becoming a Kwoma. Ford’s 
book, subtitled “The Life of a Kwakiutl Chief,” 
is the life story of Tlalis, or Charles James Nowell, 
as told by himself. Born in 1870 and schooled 
for a short time in a white mission school, Charley 
is a good example of a man caught between two 
cultures. He and his people have taken on many 
of the white man’s ways, but they are still essen- 
tially Indian in their thinking and _ behavior. 
Charley’s account of his childhood, his troubles at 
school, his travels, his numerous love affairs, his 
marriage, his potlatches, and his later years, is a 
remarkable document. One sees Charley as a 
shrewd, intelligent man with a remarkable memory 
for details and with a full life behind him. Jn his 
story the life of the Kwakiutl Indians takes on a 
reality which is frequently lacking in the white 
man’s ethnological descriptions. His story de- 
serves to rank high in native biography. Ford has 
done only such rearranging of the narrative as is 
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necessary in order to preserve the chronological 
sequence, and he has inserted a few explanatory or 
interpretive footnotes. He has prefaced the book 
with an excellent forty-page introduction to 
Kwakiutl society. 

Whiting’s book, as its subtitle indicates, is con- 
cerned with “teaching and learning in a New 
Guinea tribe.” The nature of the approach is 
indicated in John Dollard’s brief foreword to the 
book. After remarking that the dictum that 
“culture is a set of habits” leaves unanswered the 
question as to what a habit is, Dollard says: “The 
dictum that culture ‘is a set of rewarded habits 
seems more useful. It promises to import into 
anthropology those principles from learning theory 
which may be helpful in determining the origins, 
transmission, survival, and disappearance of group 
habit.” Whiting’s report is based on seven 
months of field work among the Kwoma of New 
Guinea. Part One traces the life cycle of the 
Kwoma and is competent to stand on its own feet 
as a descriptive ethnological account. Part Two, 
which deals with the process of socialization, is 
suggestive of a brief afterthought which has been 
tacked on. The essence of the conclusions may be 
stated as follows: “Some of the techniques of teach- 
ing which the Kwoma employ stress motivation, 
others guidance, and still others reward, but all of 
them are in some way adjusted to the fact that 
learning only takes place when a person is moti- 
vated by a drive to make a response in the presence 
of cues and gains a reward for so doing.” On 
reading these lines the reviewer found that a cer- 
tain line from Omar had suddenly popped into his 
consciousness: “. . . but evermore came out by that 
same door wherein I went.” It remains to be seen 
how much light this sort of study can throw on 
the “learning problem.” 

Many books have been written about Haiti and 
most of them have been extremely biased one way 
or another. Several years ago, however, M. J. 
Herskovits set a high mark in the study of a locality 
in Haiti with his Life in a Haitian Valley. Now 
comes James Leyburn with The Haitian People, 
which sets a high standard for an over-all view of 
the people and culture of Haiti. Class distinc- 
tions in Haiti are almost as rigid as the caste dis- 
tinctions in the United States. The “aristocracy” 
is composed of mulattoes, descendants of French 
colonials and Negroes, who emphasize their French 
heritages, derogate African heritages, and look 
upon the black peasants as being virtually another 
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order of human being. Against the background of 
the social hierarchy of élite, middle class, and 
peasantry, Leyburn sketches the social, economic, 
political, and religious behavior of the Haitians. 
He has relied quite heavily upon the writings of 
others, but this is inevitable in a work which at- 
tempts to cover the whole Haitian scene. Also 
one gathers that the author was probably influ- 
enced relatively more by his contacts with the 
élite than with the common people. On the whole, 
however, he has succeeded remarkably well in pro- 
ducing a sympathetic and balanced sociological 
picture of the Haitian people. 

The field of study known as “race and cuiture 
contacts” has become increasingly popular oi late 
with sociologists and anthropologists. Professor 
Alain Locke of Howard University and Professor 
Bernhard Stern of Columbia University have done 
a great service to students in this field by bringing 
together in one volume a great deal of the best 
literature on the subject. When Peoples Meet, 
subtitled ““A Study in Race and Culture Contacts,” 
is a volume of more than seven hundred pages in 
which are assembled about a hundred essays from 
the writings of approximately seventy-five authori- 
ties. The essays are arranged under five headings, 


with appropriate subheadings and with a brief 


introduction by the editors for each subtopic. The 
main parts are entitled: I. Culture Contact and the 
Growth of Civilization; II. Varieties of Culture 
Conflict; III. The Ways of Dominant Peoples: 
Devices of Power; IV. The Ways of Submerged 
Peoples: Tactics of Survival and Counter-Asser- 
tion; V. The Contemporary Scene in Intercultural 
Relations. Bringing together as it does the cream 
of the literature on race and culture contact from 
American and European authorities, this book 
should fill a real need. 

Guy B. JoHNSON 

University of North Carolina 


MARRIED LIFE IN AN AFRICAN TRIBE. By I. Schapera 
with an Introduction by Branislaw Malinowski. 
New York: The Sheridan House, 1941. 364 pp. 


$3.50. 
THe MytH oF THE NEGRO Past. By Melville Hers- 


kovits. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 
374 pp. $4.00. 


These two volumes have several things in com- 
mon. Each is concerned directly or indirectly 
with Africa; each deals with the problem of accul- 
turation; and the author of each volume is an 
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anthropologist with special interest in, and special 
knowledge of, Africa. In purpose, method, and 
subject matter, however, the two books are very 
different. Schapera has centered his attention on 
the ramifications of one aspect of life among the 
Kgatla people of Bechuanaland; Herskovits has 
set out to demolish a set of myths regarding the 
American Negro, Both books will prove useful 
though in different ways. 

Married Life in an African Tribe is a valuable 
addition to the growing literature of African peo- 
ples and an important contribution to social 
anthropology. Professor Schapera is peculiarly 
well qualified for the task he has undertaken. He 
was born and brought up in South Africa where he 
studied under Professor Radcliffe-Brown. Later, 
he did advanced work in the London School of 
Economics. He is now professor of social anthro- 
pology at the University of Cape Town, and is the 
author of a number of African studies such as the 
monograph on the Bushmen-Hottentot peoples 
published as the Khoisan Peoples of South Africa. 

The Bakgatla of the present study are a small 
group of Bantu living on a government Reserve in 
Bechuanaland. The Reserve is near enough to 
Pretoria and Johannesburg so that large: numbers 
of the men go to these cities to work, sometimes for 
a year or longeratatime. Missionaries have been 
at work among the people; the European trader is 
present; and there are western schools. 

These various factors have brought about 
economic, socia!, and political changes in the life of 
the people. Professor Schapera sets out to exam- 
ine the Kgatla family in this changing situation. 
He gives a brief introduction to the people and 
their culture, then discusses the choice of a mate, 
marriage customs, and the composition of the 
household including the relationship of its members 
to the larger kinship group. Other chapters dis- 
cuss the means of making a living, the household 
routine, the sexual aspect of marriage, procreation 
and childbirth, the relationship of parents and 
children, the stability of marriage, death and its 
social consequences, and the family in tribal life. 

When these chapters are concluded the reader 
discovers that the author has done three very 
significant things: he has produced an excellent 
monograph on the Kgatla people; he has made a 
distinct contribution to the study of the family; 
and he has added to the growing body of literature 
dealing with the problem of acculturation or 
culture change. 
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While the study is built around the family life 
of the Kgatla, each aspect of this life has its 
ramifications throughout the total community. 
Marriage among the Kgatla is not a contract be- 
tween individuals but between families. The 
family gets together the bagada or bride price; 
the children belong to their father only if the 
bagada has been paid, otherwise they belong to 
their mother’s people. The families are concerned 
in divorce for this involves the question of bageda 
and the disposal of children. Death, too, is fol- 
lowed by profound social consequences in the 
community since widows and children as well as 
property are of immediate concern to the dead 
man’s relatives. This total pattern of relation- 
ships has been affected by the changing economic 
life of the community. 

In his Introduction to Married Life in an African 
Tribe, Professor Malinowski expressed regret that 
there are no cross references to Schapera’s other 
studies and that there is an absence of original 
texts. On the other hand, the nonspecialist will 
doubtless be grateful for the vivid and readable 
style, and for a treatment that is both simple and 
scholarly. 

The contribution which this volume can make 
is best indicated perhaps by Professor Schapera’s 
statement of purpose: 

“We have to discover how and why people get 
married, what obligations their marriage imposes 
upon them, what relationship exists between mar- 
riage, sexual life generally, and procreation, what 
is the form of the Kgatla family, what social func- 
tions it performs, how stable it is as a unit, what 
are the personal relations between husband and 
wife, and between parents and children, and what 
part the family plays in tribal life as a whole... 
and if in the course of our inquiry we are also able 
te see whether cultural contact has tended either 
to strengthen or to disintegrate the bonds uniting 
the members of the family, we shall have data 
perhaps particularly relevant at a time when the 
family in western society is notoriously being 
weakened by the emergence of new economic 
and social forces.” 

The Myth of the Negro Past is the first volume in 
the series of studies of the Negro in America spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Corporation and published 
under the editorship of Dr. Gunnar Myrdal. 
Professor Herskovits, using the term myth in the 
technical sense of a sanction, takes the position 
that the myth of the Negro past validates the 
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concept of Negro inferiority. This mythological 
system is analyzed into a series of conceptions or 
beliefs, namely that Negroes are naturally child- 
like and adjust easily to unsatisfactory social situa- 
tions such as slavery; that only the poorer stock of 
Africa was enslaved, the more intelligent persons 
having escaped; that Negroes were brought from 
all parts of Africa and so distributed in the New 
World as to preclude the possibility of any common 
denominator of understanding or behavior; that 
the cultures of Africa were so savage and low in 
the scale of civilization that the apparent superi- 
ority of European customs caused Negroes to give 
up such aboriginal traditions as they may other- 
wise have desired to preserve. The Negro is thus 
a man without a past. 

That these conceptions of the Negro have been 
commonly held is without question, and they un- 
doubtedly function to rationalize or justify race 
prejudice. Furthermore, many of them have be- 
come so embedded in the literature regarding 
Negroes that they are accepted uncritically not 
only by the casual reader but all too often by 
persons who are otherwise well informed. Pro- 
fessor Herskovits is one of the few real students of 
the Negro peoples and he has rendered distin- 
guished service in making comparative studies of 
Negroes in America, Africa, and the West Indies. 

This particular volume contains much of value 
but it suffers from a confusion of scientific and 
practical aims, and from the association of two 
factors which, to this reviewer, do not seem neces- 
sarily related. Professor Herskovits brings this 
problem into focus when he states: “To give the 
Negro an appreciation of his past is to endow him 
with confidence in his own position in this country 
and in the world which he must have, and which 
he can best attain when he has available a founda- 
tion of scientific fact concerning the ancestral 
cultures of Africa and the survivals of Africanisms 
in the New World.” 

It is, of course, both possible and desirable that 
practical studies be scientific, and scientific studies 
may be of immediate practical value. In this 
volume, however, the author seems to be concerned 
with discovering the truth about the African back- 
ground of Negroes and the extent to which Afri- 
canisms survive. He is also concerned with 
meliorating race prejudice and bolstering the pride 
of Negroes by demonstrating that the African 
background was worthy and that its strength is 
evidenced by the survivals. It is thus difficult for 
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the reader to know when the author is seeking for 
truth and when he is pleading a case. Moreover, 
there are many factors which enter into the ques- 
tion of survivals. For example, when the Negroes 
were brought to America, western civilization was 
in the ascendancy with an emphasis on mechanical 
development, and the Africans came into a new 
environment as slaves. Had the dominant culture 
been of a different type, or had the Africans come 
in families with their tools and chattels the story 
doubtless would have been very different. That 
is, a relatively weak culture might have survived 
under the latter conditions while a strong one 
might have been obliterated under the former 
circumstances. 

The subjects which Professor Herskovits treats 
in this volume are of such great importance that 
this reviewer wishes there might have been two 
volumes rather than one. The African back- 
ground of the Negro is something that can be 
ascertained by historical research. Ample ma- 
terials are available to demonstrate without ques- 
tion that the African cultures from which many, if 
not the majority, of Negroes came have been 
grossly undervalued. The methodology involved 
here is relatively simple and had the question of 


survivals been omitted the myth that the Negro 
is a man without a past could have been exploded 
with both scientific accuracy and practical value. 

The question of survivals is a very different one 
and demands a methodology which is likely to be 


too complex for popular taste. Professor Hersko- 
vits has done an important service in this field. It 
is hoped that out of his comparative studies he will 
find the material for a definitive treatment of the 
question of survivals apart from those factors 
which lend a certain amount of confusion to the 
present volume. 

InA CoRINNE BROWN 


Washington, D. C. 


THE SOcIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE WESTERN APACHE. 
By Granville Goodwin. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. 701 pp. $4.50. 


For those who still are under the impression that 
the social structure of “primitive” peoples is 
necessarily simple or nonexistent, this book is 
eloquent documentation to the contrary. Fur- 
thermore, it is an excellent demonstration of the 
fact, now understood by most modern ethnog- 
raphers, that social structure does not consist in 
the neat outlines and diagrams which an investi- 
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gator may draw or print on paper, but that its 
meaning and manifestation in real life is to be found 
in the actual behavior, mental or overt, of the 
people who live by it. Goodwin has not neglected 
his duty of abstracting the forms and patterns 
from the behavior, but these abstractions have 
obviously been built up from a keen observation 
and recording of social life as it is lived. And the 
result is that the formal outlines are often quite 
hazy, a little confusing to the admirer of neatness, 
and this is due to the fact that that is precisely 
the way they often are to the Apache themselves. 
To the Indians the social structure is obviously 
behavior, not a logical series of precise definitions 
and outlines. For example, kinship relations play 
a pervading réle in most of Western Apache social 
life, and the terminological system is outlined and 
analyzed in great detail in Chapter V. Here, in 
many a monograph, the treatment of kinship prac- 
tically ends. Goodwin, however, carries on from 
here to show in several hundred more pages the 
rights and duties, approaches and avoidances, the 
cooperations and conflicts of kinship behavior in 
which the kinship terminology serves as a tool and 
a series of verbal symbols. Parents teach kinship 
terms to children from an early age, pointing out 
the different relatives and getting the child to 
practice the use of the proper words. “In this way 
[the child’s] use of kin terms is extended beyond the 
immediate family, but for several years this is only 
in response to his parents’ instructions and not 
because he understands the nature of the relation- 
ship” (p. 205). Groupings based upon kinship 
include the immediate family, the “family cluster,”’ 
and no less than 60 matrilinear clans. If kinship 
is the one important factor of social grouping and 
behavior among the Western Apache, locality is 
the other. The people are divided into five terri- 
torial groups, which are in turn subdivided into 
18 bands, each of which contains several local 
groups. Clan and locality tend to cut across one 
another. Sex and age differentiation play little 
part in group organization among these people and, 
aboriginally, group life founded on specialized 
cultural interests within the society was little 
developed. 

Space does not permit an extended mention of 
the contents of this study. Suffice it to say that 
historical material and interpretations are exhaus- 
tively treated as well as the aboriginal functional 
details; leadership, status and prestige, deviations 
from the norm, changes under white contact, child 
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training, and stages of life are all extensively 
treated, with copious documentation in the actual 
words of informants or in observed incident. The 
approach, however, is not psychological except in 
the tangential sense that the author appears to 
have been keenly aware of persons; little or no 
attempt at psychological interpretation is made. 
This is the kind of book which can only be 
written on the basis of long and intimate contact 
with a people. Goodwin was in close contact with 
the Western Apache for a period of ten years. His 
recent death at the age of 33 is a great loss to social 
science, as the present volume, his first major 
publication, would doubtless have been followed 
by many others. The book was edited and pub- 
lished posthumously by Fay-Cooper Cole, Fred 
Eggan, Harry Hoijer, and Edward Spicer. 
Joun GILLIN 
Duke University 


America’s StraTecy IN Worip Po.itics. THE 
Untrep STATES AND THE BALANCE OF Power. By 
Nicholas John Spykman. Maps by Richard Edes 
Harrison. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1942. 500 pp. $3.75. 


America’s Strategy in World Politics is political 
geography, economic and military strategy, ap- 
proached by means of the geopolitical method of 
investigation—a rare, almost unique occasion to 
test the scientific value of this comparatively new 
method. The publicity given to the book has 
conveyed the impression that it is a treatise on 
geopolitics; such an assumption is incorrect. 

It can be said, however, that the author is an 
outstanding geopolitician, besides being a first-rate, 
if not the best contemporary geographer, historian, 
and political strategist all in one. 

To reconcile the above statements it must be 
understood that geopolitics is not only an objective 
of study—and as such a discipline of the social 
sciences—but also a method of approach to other 
disciplines. As an objective of science, it is mere 
theory, the knowledge of which is an essential 
prerequisite to the understanding of certain societal 
phenomena. As a method, it combines factual 
knowledge with logical deduction and an innate 
ability of prognosis in order to evaluate and explain 
social, economic, or political problems and their 
potentialities. 

Professor Spykman has absorbed the theory in 
geopolitics apparently long before he tackled the 
broader, more competitive field of geography or 
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political science. This step secured him an ad- 
vantage over most of his contemporaries in the 
first place, and the effect of this advantage is 
clearly visible in the treatment of regional and 
political problems as presented in his book. In 
addition to this, it must be recognized that his 
utilization of the geopolitical method in approach- 
ing these problems has made his realistic and im- 
personal presentation unusually original and 
outstandingly instructive. 

The basic concept of the book is the doctrine 
that international relations, changing as they are, 
remain conditional upon preservation of a balance 
of power which does not represent an equilibrium, 
but a safety margin in favor of the stronger state 
or combination of states. How the struggle for 
achievement of such a balance is kept up, is dis- 
played to us formally in two sections dealing with 
the United States and her power politics on one 
side, and the battle for South America on the 
other, According to Professor Spykman’s ar- 
rangement of the material and its evaluation, 
however, the book is composed of three parts: the 
past, the present, and the future after the defeat 
of our Allies in Europe and Asia. 

The first two parts are far above anything 
written along this line up to this day. They 
represent the foundation for a new school of 
thought in politics, designed for the benefit of a 
younger, wiser, and more rational generation. 

One may not agree with his selection of premises 
in the third part, but one is forced to admit that 
the reasoning followed on the basis of these 
premises is logical. It is obvious that the possi- 
bility of our Allies’ defeat by the German-Japanese 
combination appeared to the author as a challenge, 
strong enough to create this volume. The conse- 
quences of such a disaster—North America isolated 
and permanently threatened, Latin America the 
objective of deadly competition between the Axis 
dominated world and the United States—are dealt 
with very objectively and with earnest seriousness. 
The author finally reaches the conclusion that, if 
we have any chance at all to survive under such 
conditions, it would only be through a well planned 
economic (not political!) integration of hemisphere 
resources in accordance with the geopolitical 
potentialities of the different regions and their 
particular characteristics. 

Professor Spykman could not have arrived at 
his conclusions without his profound command 
of geopolitical methods in investigation; yet, to 
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call him only a geopolitician would mean under- 
rating his scholarly versatility. Geopolitics is 
scientific eye training for the observation of politi- 
cal potentialities. He takes a region, a map, a 
few vital statistics, and then, like an expert 
diagnostician, taps with sensitive fingers on, 
around, above, and beneath it, feels its topographi- 
cal, geophysical, or geological particularities, 
discovers its potentialities or deficiencies in natural 
resources, population structure, and war potential, 
and finally draws his cogent conclusions as to the 
bearing of these findings on the future attitude of 
man in relation to this region. 

There are only a few weaknesses in the whole 
volume which deserve attention. One is his 
tendency to repeat descriptive items over and over 
again, another his liking for geographic analogies 
as an over-simplified means of illustration, which is 
misleading to the lay-reader who is often unable to 
identify geographic synonyms. 

Finally, there is the author’s complete disregard 
of the role of the personality in world politics. 
People such as Simon Bolivar, Cordell Hull, or the 
two Roosevelts, projected against the impersonal 
and immovable background of’ geography and 
political strategy, appear like so many empty coat- 
hangers in the ante-room of history. However, in 
the social as in the political domain there is no 
constructive human progress without individual 
planning, without the creative influence of the 
personality. To matter-of-fact-man Spykman, 
war potentials and geopolitical realities create the 
pattern which man has to follow. Said the Ger- 
man geopolitician Erich Obst, long before Hitler 
came to power: “At the personality, which will 
always exert a decisive influence on politics, econ- 
omy, and culture, ends the chance of scientific 
investigation.” 

Hans Haas 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


BELOW THE POTOMAC. 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
$3.00. 


When this book was announced by the publish- 
ers, a semi-professional Southerner exclaimed: 
“Why don’t they let the South alone? There are 
too many books on the South already.” 

The gentleman who raised this question seemed 
to forget the increasingly impressive fact that the 
South more than any other section of the United 
States has been turning the searchlight upon itself, 


By Virginius Dabney. New 
1942. 
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and apparently to good advantage, because more 
and more Southerners have in recent years been 
concerned about the distinctive economic, social, 
and political problems in their region. 

Mr. Dabney has written a very interesting book 
about the new South. And it is a very helpful 
book, because it is so realistic. He makes clear 
that the sleepy ol’ South is not merely sleepy nor 
is it today exclusively a region of romance. He 
does not omit present-day flaws in Southern civili- 
zation, but discusses in a very frank fashion the 
stubborn obstacles to a balanced civilization and 
progress: the economic conditions, the race issue, 
“Barriers to the Ballot,” low standards of educa- 
tion which, however, are slowly being raised, polit- 
ical chicanery and “mountebankery” and other 
afflictions. Here one may find also discussions of 
freedom of speech, of assembly, of religion, of 
collective bargaining for labor, equality before the 
law and other conditions which have shown 
improvement during the past decade or so. 

Of special interest in his discussion of higher 
education, in “In Groves of Academe,” a chapter 
which calls to mind Wilson Gee’s Research Barriers 
in the South (the Century Company, 1932), and 
Edwin Embree’s “In Order of Their Eminence” 
(The Atlantic Monthly, June, 1935). Progress in 
higher education in the South is apparent between 
the discussions by Gee and Embree and the volume 
by Dabney, and in this fact is hope. 

Unusually interesting also are two other chap- 
ters: “The South that Never Was,” and “The 
South and the Future.” The first chapter dis- 
proves some old beliefs, and the final chapter 
discusses the future which awaits the building of 
a “grander civilization” than the story books tell 
about, provided the tasks of building it are properly 
faced up to by educators, statesmen, editors, busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders, agriculturists, and all 
others who would employ imagination and vision, 
a lot of hard work, resourcefulness, and real daring. 
The South must solve its own problems. Although 
he does not say so, clearly is it implied that too 
long has the South been a fertile field for fantastic 
if fervid missionary zeal in a variety of fields. 
Invasions under whatever guise are not longer 
needed for the balanced development of the 
Southern States. Dabney concludes his volume: 

“The South which is to be must have the kinetic 
force to build for the future, and the leisure to 
enjoy the edifice, after it is done; it must be a 


wholly American South, a South of liberty and 
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learning, of human dignity and devotion to democ- 
racy. It must be willing, if necessary, to seal its 
allegiance to principle in fire and steel and blood, 
as did another South, and it must learn to combine 
an antebellum love of gracious living with a post- 
bellum determination to erect a new and more 
virile and more humane society upon the wreckage 
of the old. When these desiderata are achieved, 
there will have been forged from Virginia to Texas 
a civilization worthy of the men who have made 
America the hope of the world in this, the crisis of 
the centuries.” 

Epcar W. KNIGHT 


The University of North Carolina 


INTIMATE VrrcIntANA: A Century or Maury TRAV- 
Ets BY LAND AND SEA. Edited by Anne Fontaine 
Maury. Richmond, Virginia: The Dietz Press, 
1941. 342 pp. $3.50. 


From “almost a thousand letters” contained in 
“a Little Black Trunk” in a corner of the family 
storeroom, Anne Fontaine Maury, great-great- 
granddaughter of James Maury (1746-1840), first 
United States consul to Liverpool, has selected 
excerpts illustrative of life in England and America 


from about 1796 to 1876. The letters, which are 
published “to glorify the idea of families,” (p.v.) 
are arranged in chapters according to the name of 
the author. There are chapters on James Maury 
Esq., Margaret Ruston Maury, Young James, 
William, Matthew, and Ann. There is also a 
chapter giving excerpts from Ann Maury’s diary 
of a tour in Europe; two chapters on the Civil War 
and a chapter on Reconstruction. 

Despite this arrangement which involves con- 
siderable repetition, the letters make good reading. 
They show the difficulties of a young Anglo- 
American in attempting to wrest a living from the 
Virginia back-country, his contempt for Negro 
slaves as inferiors of the English servant class; the 
more successful enterprise of a young “tobacco 
drummer” whose business took him from New 
Orleans to Boston; the anti-slavery views of a 
woman born and reared in England who came to 
take up life anew in her father’s old home in 
Virginia; the hardships of southern refugees who 
were considered in some parts of the Virginia foot- 
hills as “a despised race.” There is a letter also 
giving a vivid account of a drunken Yankee pillage 
of a southern plantation and another referring 


contemptuously to “the people who sympathized . 


with the South, kept their skins whole by staying 
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here [New York] with the comforts of this Metro- 
politan City, and sent their money to England” 
(p. 273). 

This volume would have been more useful to the 
social historian and sociologist had it been more 
carefully edited and had the letters been arranged 
chronologically and published in full with a good 
index as a cross reference. As it is the reader is 
forever tantalized with a desire to know what lies 
beyond the ellipsis. The scattered letters of the 
first James Maury, father of the consul and school- 
master of Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
Patrick Henry, and John Marshall, would have 
been a contribution to this volume. There is at 
least one long and important letter from the 
Reverend James Maury in the Dawson MSS. in 
the Library of Congress. 

GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE Famity. By Ernest R. Groves. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 229 


pp. $2.00. 


For two generations psychologists and sociolo- 
gists of the more penetrating sort have been saying, 
“Family affection in some form is the indispensable 
root of Christianity.” On the other hand, they 
have also been saying that human society can be 
understood only if we begin with the study of 
primary social groups, not simply because these 
are familiar to the student, but because they fur- 
nish clear illustrations of the forces involved in the 
whole of human society. Even though this latter 
proposition is now disputed by the Nazi-type of 
sociological thinkers, both in America and in 
Germany, who would find the basis of all human 
relations in force, the former proposition has not 
been disputed save by a few out-of-date theolo- 
gians. Indeed, the Nazi-type of sociologists hold 
that this is the weakness of Christianity, that it 
follows too much the family pattern, especially in 
its ethical doctrines. This new work by Professor 
Groves (which the reviewer understands is his 
thirtieth book) is devoted to the first of these 
propositions, the intimate alliance between Chris- 
tianity as a practical religion and the family. The 
author tells us that it is “a plea to the Protestant 
ministry for a more practical, understanding in- 
terest in the family and a greater appreciation of 
its relation to Christianity.” The book is divided 
into two parts: Part I treats of the family as an 
ally of Christianity; Part II treats of the church 
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as an ally of the family. The first half of the book 
is made up of a series of lectures delivered by 
Professor Groves before the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School on the Rauschenbusch Foundation 
in the spring of 1941. Appropriately, therefore, 
the book has a Foreword by Dr. Albert W. Beaven. 
The value of these lectures has been greatly in- 
creased for the practical religious worker by a 
series of chapters on family counseling. 

Dr. Groves’ thesis is that the family is not merely 
a sphere of life where Christian motives are ex- 
pressed, nor an obligation that Christian people 
are quick to accept, but a nurturing fellowship 
which brings forth impulses that can be spirit- 
ualized and made the substance of Christian 
experience. 

Family life, says Professor Groves, is a means of 
implanting, nourishing, and maturing love, and 
making it a foundation of a higher love of a superior 
order. No other institution, he says, can do this 
so well. Moreover, he points out to Christian 
ministers and religious workers that it is a betrayal 
of the deeper truths of the teachings of Jesus to 
suppose that he merely made use of the family in 
a superficial way to interpret his message. On the 
contrary, the family life for Jesus was more than 
a symbol or mere exp/anation. It was an ele- 
mental way of providing for the understanding of 
the spirit of love, for the understanding both of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Thus Christ lifted the family out of time and made 
it the enduring source of continuous Christian 
service. 

But Professor Groves recognizes that the church 
has made some mistakes in its dealing with family 
life. It is surely time now that the church and its 
workers end these mistakes with a clear under- 
standing of scientific psychology and scientific 
sociology. This is indispensable if the church is 
to survive, because only in a Christian family life 
can be found an adequate nurture of Christian 
character. Especially is this true of the child. 
Moreover, no other religion has so centered itself 
in the family life and in the nurture of the child as 
Christianity. This is one of the great reasons 
which justifies the ambition of organized Chris- 
tianity to conquer the world for Christ. More- 
over, the minister and the religious worker have an 
opportunity to do family counseling of the highest 
sort if they are equipped adequately with psycho- 
logical and sociological knowledge. 

In a certain sense this book sums up, it seems to 


the reviewer, the spiritual inwardness of Professor 
Groves’ lifework. Those who have read some of 
his other books will wish to see this last work. It 
is a practical application of sociological knowledge 
of the family life which illustrates what sociology 
should do for every human institution. 

Cuarites A. ELLwoop 


Duke University 


AMERICAN Famity Brenavior. By Jessie Bernard. 
New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1942. 


564 pp. $3.50. 


Mrs. Bernard states in her ‘Note to Teachers” 
that “the accumulation of data to which socio- 
metric methods can be applied has encouraged me 
to attempt to organize the data on the family along 
these lines.”” This statement explains the particu- 
lar nature of the volume. Wherever statistical 
treatment or measurement has been attempted on 
family relationships Mrs. Bernard has utilized it 
to enlarge and clarify the picture of American 
family behavior. Although the findings are un- 
doubtedly not of uniform validity the total result 
of her work is an accumulation of highly interesting 
and enlightening information. She has drawn 
upon researches published in sociological, psy- 
chological, and anthropological books and journals; 
it is useful to have these many studies thus brought 
together and integrated. 

It would be misleading, however, to give the 
impression that this book is only the synthesis of 
various investigations. It also contains a clear 
and vigorous interpretation of the foundation and 
meaning of family behavior. 

Of special interest is the classification of family 
functions into five: reproductive, protective, af- 
fectional, socializing, and regulative, and the 
systematic testing of the effectiveness of these 
functions as fulfilled by the contemporary Ameri- 
can family. Also, especially enlightening is Mrs. 
Bernard’s “Explanation and Evaluation of Non- 
conformity and Disorganization” that makes up 
Chapter VII. 

After an introductory statement on the nature 
of primary groups and institutions the volume 
discusses family functions and the testing of the 
family’s performance of those functions. Next is 
presented a treatment of social change with re- 
ference to the family, and then a detailed analysis 
and interpretation of parent-child, sibling, and 
husband-wife relationships. These are followed 
by a chapter on housing and homemaking, and the 
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book is concluded with a discussion on the family 
and the social order. 

American Family Behavior is a full book in that 
it is not one to be read cursorily or casually but to 
be studied and digested. It abounds in suggestive 
facts and ideas. 

It is hardly a textbook for a beginning course in 
the family, but would be excellent as a basis for 
discussion in a graduate seminar or for a book of 
reference. By no means is it a text for a class in 
preparation for marriage or family living. 

There is no bibliography, but complete footnote 
references call attention to the sources and offer 
scores of suggestions for additional reading. 

Donatp S. K1aiss 

University of North Carolina 


Heattay Bapres Are Happy Basres. Revised Edi- 
tion. By Josephine Hemenway Kenyon. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1938. 330 pp. $1.50. 

You Too Can Have A BAsy. By Abner I. Weisman. 
New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1941. 
256 pp. $2.00. Illustrated. 

FErpING Our OLp FASHIONED CHILDREN. By C. 
Anderson Aldrich and Mary M. Aldrich. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 112 pp. 
$1.75. 

In DEFENSE OF CHILDREN. By Bert I. Beverly, M.D. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1941. 233 
pp. $2.00. 

In Derense OF Morners. By Leo Kanner. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1941. 167 pp. 
$2.00. Illustrated. 

Tue Artrractive Cuitp. By Constance J. Foster. 
New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1941. 338 pp. 
$2.75. Illustrated. 

Cuttp Psycnorocy. Edited by Charles E. Skinner 
and Philip Lawrence Harriman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. 522 pp. $3.00. 

Taree Hunprep Girrep CHILDREN. By Merle R. 
Sumption. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1941. 235 pp. $2.40. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE OF INFANTS 
AND YOUNG CHILDREN. By Psyche Cattell. New 
York: The Psychological Corporation, 1940. 274 
pp. $3.00. 

Your Cuttp Meets THE Wortp Ovutsiwe. By Eliza- 
beth F. Boettiger. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc. 1941. 179 pp. $2.00. Illus- 
trated. 

SCHIZOPHRENIA IN CHILDHOOD. By Charles Bradley. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 152 
pp. $2.50. 

Scnoor Hearts Services. By W. Frank Walker and 
Carolina R. Randolph. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1941. 172 pp. $1.50. Tables. 
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CHILDREN IN A Wortp or Conruict. By Roy F. 
Street. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1941. 304 pp. $2.50. 

EVERYONE’s CHILDREN, Nosopy’s Cuitp: A JUDGE 
Looxs AT UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN IN THE 
UntTep States. By Justine Wise Polier. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 331 pp. 
$2.75. 


The number of books dealing with the problems 
of children and parents that have been published 
during recent months is very impressive and augurs 
well for family welfare. It is not too much to say 
that we now have popular literature that authorita- 
tively interprets childhood from every angle. Two 
decades ago there was among scientists considera- 
ble skepticism as to the value of books for parents, 
even in some instances genuine hostility. Now 
there is not only a recognition of the need of such 
literature, but also an interest that impels many 
specialists to try their hand at adding from their 
personal experience to the ever-increasing publica- 
tions designed to help parents. 

The book, Healthy Babies Are Happy Babies, has 
been tried and proven and now, after having had 
six reprintings, comes forth in a revised edition. 
Its popularity has resulted from the quantity of 
information it offers and the authority of its practi- 
cal guidance. It is one of the best books devoted 
to the care of infants. 

You Too Can Have a Baby helps the married 
couple who appears to be or actually is lacking in 
fertility. It seeks to get them to recognize their 
problem and their need before it is too late of 
getting the full use of the present resources of 
science. It also interprets pregnancy so that the 
lay person may be in a position to give his greatest 
cooperation to the physician in charge of the case. 

Feeding Our Old Fashioned Children summarizes 
for the lay person the present findings of the science 
of nutrition. No other book gives in popular form 
such insight for mothers responsible for the feeding 
of children. It deserves to be a basic book of 
reference in every course dealing with parenthood 
problems. Mothers will find it exceedingly useful 
providing they are not so foolish as to wrongly use 
the book and attempt to deal with special difficul- 
ties of child feeding that require the diagnostic 
understanding of the pediatrician. 

In Defense of Children is a fascinating discussion. 
The author from a background of twenty-five years 
of experience as a pediatrician reexamines some of 
the conventional ideas concerning childhood. The 
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book needs to be read with caution for there are 
generalizations that reflect the author’s opinions 
and do not adequately recognize the complexity 
of the causations that can influence a growing child. 
The following are examples of this: “Children are, 
first of all, what parents make of them.... The 
development of their minds and bodies is deter- 
mined by the methods of rearing which are 
employed.” (page 202). “The fears or anxieties 
of childhood do not disappear; they have a perma- 
nent influence on the personality of the adult. 
No one becomes ‘nervous’ after growing up; the 
origin is always found to be in the fears and re- 
sentments of childhood.” (page 138) These 
declarations are not and probably cannot be 
demonstrated as facts. They express what the 
author believes and a mother should guard herself 
from reading into such inferences established laws 
of human behavior. 

In Defense of Mothers is a good book for those 
parents who are inclined to accept uncritically any 
statement that comes from the scientist. This 
book in a constructive way shows how easy it has 
been for the specialist to move out of the territory 
of facts and insist upon treating personal predilec- 
tions as firmly established truths of science. It 
is a clever, entertaining, and profitable book quite 
unlike any other. 

The Attractive Child offers aid to the parent in 
the dressing, body care, posture guidance and other 
mother responsibilities for directing the child so 
as to help him make the best use of his natural 
attractiveness. 

Child Psychology brings together in a sym- 
posium a discussion of the major aspects of child- 
hood development interpreted as a normal move- 
ment toward an integrated growing personality. 
Each chapter is written by a specialist particularly 
equipped from background and experience for the 
discussion he contributes. It is another book that 
needs to be on the reference shelf. 

Three Hundred Gifted Children presents the 
results of a follow-up study of the special education 
of superior children who were given their instruc- 
tion at the Cleveland Public Schools. 

The Measurement of Intelligence of Infants and 
Young Children is based on data obtained at the 
Center for Research in Child Health and Develop- 
ment at the School of Public Health of Harvard 
University. It is a manual for the specialist. 

Your Child Meets the World Outside offers the 
parent insight as he endeavors to adjust his child 

to nature, to machinery, people and to the com- 
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munity. It lifts these relationships from vague- 
ness to a concreteness that should measurably help 
the parent to carry through a sound strategy as he 
attempts to influence the child in his out-of-the- 
family contacts. 

Schizophrenia in Childhood is as the title suggests 
a book for specialists in pediatrics, psychiatry, 
social work, and for those professionally concerned 
with the guidance of abnormal children. It has 
an unusually valuable bibliography gathered from 
the literature in both Europe and the United 
States. 

School Health Services is a study undertaken to 
evaluate the programs developed by the Health 
Department of six Tennessee counties in order to 
find out how effective this work for children is and 
how it can be improved. It is written for those 
who as educators or public health physicians or 
social workers are concerned with the school health 
programs, 

Children in a World of Conflict is the product of 
the author’s interest in mental hygiene and child 
development and is chiefly concerned with the 
school career of the child because of the author’s 
conviction that to improve teaching the welfare of 
the individual child best can be advanced through 
improving his school life. The book is addressed 
to parents and teachers. The author is Director 
of Mental Hygiene for the W. P. Kellogg Founda- 
tion and the Battle Creek Public Schools and he 
writes as one in constant contact with children. 

Everyone’s Children and Nobody’s Child is the 
reflection of a judge who is constantly faced with 
necessity of making decisions that concern under- 
privileged children. It is a book that will chiefly 
interest social workers and those concerned with 
juvenile and family courts. It will also prove a 
very useful book of reference for students in courses 
in juvenile delinquency. 

ERNEST R. GROVES 

The University of North Carolina 


Factor ANALysis. A SYNTHESIS OF FACTORIAL 
MeEtTHOps. By Karl J. Holzinger and Harry H. 
Harman. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 417 pp. $5.00. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATICAL 
Sratistics. With SpeciAL REFERENCE TO THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF ACTUARIES AND VITAL STATISTI- 
CIANS AND AN OUTLINE OF A CouRSE IN GRADUA- 
TION. By Hugh H. Wolfenden. Published for the 
Actuarial Society of America, New York, by The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, Toronto, 
1942, 379 pp. 
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Tue ANALYsIs OF Economic Time Serres. By Harold 
T. Davis. The Cowles Commission for Research in 
Economics, Monograph No. 6. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana: The Principia Press, Inc.,1941. 620pp. $5.00. 

MeETHODS OF CORRELATION ANALysIS. By Mordecai 
Ezekiel. 2d. ed. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1941. 531 pp. $5.00. 


Because the field of sociological study borders 
upon those of a number of other academic dis- 
ciplines, keeping abreast of developments in related 
fields is a major task of the sociologist. For a 
sociologist whose work is focused on a particular 
subject, there may be only one or two related fields 
involved. But for the sociologist whose chief 
interest is the development and application of 
methods of social research, the task of covering 
current literature in related fields is more extensive, 
for not only the other social sciences, but also the 
biological and physical offer suggestive contribu- 
tions in method. 

Even within the area of quantitative methods of 
research, the problem of keeping up with current 
developments in the overlapping and marginal 
fields makes heavy time demands. Yet familiarity 
with these developments is most essential for the 
statistically inclined sociologist, because advances 
in the development of statistical methods are 
rarely made by sociologists themselves. It is for 
statistical sociologists that four books on statistical 
methods in psychology and education, actuarial 
work, economics, and agricultural economics are 
reviewed here. No attempt is made to appraise 
their contributions in the fields of their respective 
authors; only an evaluation of their worth to 
sociologists is attempted. ' 

For most sociologists—even those with several 
courses in statistics to their credit—reading 
Holzinger and Harman’s Factor Analysis will be 
slow going. Both the mathematics involved and 
the departures in problem and procedure from 
ordinary social statistics will make necessary care- 
ful study of chapter by chapter. Moreoever, the 
reader cannot skip about in an eclectic fashion, 
omitting the harder portions and enjoying the 
easier, for he will not be able to understand the 
methods if he deviates very far from a straight 
reading through. Even for one who knows the 
essentials of factor analysis as presented by other 
schools of analysts, it is not easy to understand the 
last parts without reading the first, or to follow 
the computation schemes given in the Appendixes. 
Therefore, a sociologist should not bother with 


this book unless he is going to have considerable 
time to study it through carefully. 

On the other hand, no sociologist whose research 
involves considerable quantitative analysis can 
any longer afford to remain ignorant of the develop- 
ments made by the factor analysts. And no other 
existing book offers such systematic treatment and 
exposition of this most important area of recent 
development in statistics. Traces of the psycho- 
logical controversies which accompanied the birth 
and infancy of factor analysis remain in this book, 
but on the whole, the authors seem to have tried 
hard to free the several methods presented from 
such bases of evaluation. 

Sociologists will find little guidance in the ap- 
plication of the methods expounded to their own 
problems. But once they have mastered them, 
they should have no trouble in seeing many areas 
for profitable exploration with the newly acquired 
techniques. Such work must necessarily precede 
a final judgment on the utility of factor analysis 
in sociological research, but at present there is no 
evidence that it should not supply as fruitful a 
tool for sociology as it has for psychology. There- 
fore, the book offers a challenge to the more ad- 
venturous in method, a challenge, however, that 
will be met only by the more industrious. 

The text by Wolfenden is especially appropriate 
for the increasing number of sociologists who are 
engaging in research in the field of population. 
Unlike the book on factor analysis, this book may 
be sampled at will by the reader if he has the level 
of facility with mathematical symbols usually 
attained in a first course in calculus. In fact, the 
three appended sections on History, Mathematics 
and Interpretation, and Applications (which com- 
prise more than half the volume) are supposed to be 
read along with the text proper. 

Advantages for population students of this over 
other texts in mathematical statistics are that the 
basis of selection of theory seems to be relevance to 
vital statistics and that the illustrations and appli- 
cations are drawn largely from that field. Al- 
though the treatment is sometimes sketchy, 
especially in the chapter on Graduation, which is 
claimed to be only an outline, nevertheless ample 
references to more detailed and advanced treat- 
ments are provided. The excellent bibliography 
is functionally divided into a list of publications of 
historical significance and one of present value, the 
first arranged chronologically, the second, alpha- 
betically by authors. 
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It is doubtful if many sociologists will read The 
Analysis of Economic Time Series in its entirety, 
for its second chapter, The Technique of Harmonic 
Analysis, will stop most. And until sociologists 
have more data available on at least an annual 
basis, they probably will not have occasion to 
apply many of the methods described. However, 
this book may be profitably sampled and with 
pleasure, for the author displays a wide range of 
familiarity with economic history, treats carefully 
the logic of scientific research, and enlivens his 
presentation with quotations from Lewis Carroll. 

Sections especially recommended for sociologists 
are Chapter 1, History of the Problem (of time 
series analysis); sections on The Logistic Trend 
and The Growth of Population (pp. 247-264), 
which give detailed examples of fitting logistic 
curves by a modification of Hotelling’s “method 
of the rate of increase”; Chapter 9, The Nature of 
Wealth and Income, which includes a section on 
The Pareto Distribution and another on the Appli- 
cation of the Pareto Distribution of Income to 
Political Events; and finally the last chapter, 
Interpretation and Critique. In the last there 
is a chart of political changes as interpreted by time 
series (p. 575) for the United States, 1790-1940, 
with an interesting discussion. Also, there is a 
summary of the sun spot theory of Jevons, which 
affords an excellent example of the testing of a 
hypothesis by time series analysis. 

The revision of Ezekiel’s book on correlation is 
especially welcome to those who learned most of 
what they know about correlation analysis from 
the first edition, but who were finding an increasing 
amount of time necessary to explain recent ad- 
vances in interpretation of standard error, etc., to 
students currently using the book as a text. The 
preface to this edition has a full statement of the 
changes and additions made and it seems unneces- 
sary to list them here. They are quite adequate 
to make the book again suitable for use as a text 
for a course in correlation, and the illustrative 
problems are not too far removed from the interests 
of sociologists, certainly of rural sociologists. 
Students not very far advanced in statistics will 
get most from the book by a straight reading 
through, but all will find it usable and unequaled 
as a reference on the methods of correlation. 

MARGARET JARMAN Hacoop 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

United States Department of Agriculture 


SoctaL ResEaRcH. Second Edition. By George A. 
Lundberg. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1942. 426 pp. $3.25. 


The purpose of the second edition of Social 
Research remains that of the 1929 edition—to 
emphasize the need for scientific (i.e. standardized) 
observation and recording of social data. In this 
second edition, most of the original chapters have 
been completely rewritten, the research references 
are mainly to work that has been done in the last 
five years, and, as compared with the first edition, 
greater emphasis has been placed on “practical 
problems of research” and comparatively less 
space has been devoted to “controversial theoreti- 
cal topics.” The basic organization of the volume 
remains the same, and much of the discoursive 
material will sound familiar to readers acquainted 
with either the first edition or Lundberg’s Founda- 
tions of Sociology. 

After summarizing his position that scientific 
sociology can come only from the objectification 
and quantitative treatment of its data, Lundberg 
devotes the remaining three-quarters of the volume 
to an exposition of the principal techniques that 
have been found useful in the attempt to develop 
scientific social research. These include sampling, 
schedule and questionnaire construction, the meas- 
urement of attitudes and opinions, the measure- 
ment of institutional behavior, sociometric 
methods in ecology and interpersonal relations, 
interview technique, and social surveys. Each 
discussion is replete with numerous illustrative 
examples from the literature since “the best grasp 
of a method is to be secured from a study of its 
actual use in conspicuously successful research.” 

In these presentations there is no uniform at- 
tempt to set down complete directions for the con- 
struction or use of the research devices discussed. 
Each chapter indicates the more general problems 
to be encountered in the application of the special 
technique, and thus affords a point of departure for 
further study. Social Research is neither a hand- 
book nor a manual, but serves rather as an intro- 
duction to methods of gathering objective social 
data and as a guide to the best of contemporary 
materials for additional reading. The value of the 
volume is mainly for the beginning student in 
social research and is twofold: the presentation 
indicates the scope of quantitative research in 
sociology and provides references to the more re- 
cent literature; and it summarizes the basis of 
scientific method and provides illustrations and 
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material for discussion where doubt still exists over 
the possibilities of a scientific sociology. 
SEVERN PRovus 
Depariment of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census 


Tue Use or PeRsONAL DOCUMENTS IN PsYCHOLOGICAL 
Scrence. By Gordon W. Allport. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1942. 210 pp. 
$2.10. 


The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological 
Science is certain to prove an important contribu- 
tion to the furthering of the progress of research 
in the social sciences. The book wrestles with two 
of the most difficult problems encountered by the 
psychologist and the sociologist: the gathering of 
trustworthy reports of the subjective experiences 
of men and women and the interpreting of such 
material accurately and adequately. It is obvious 
that a thoroughgoing study of human behavior 
demands this tapping of the minds of people and 
then raises the question how to value these glean- 
ings from individuals. The book seeks to improve 
the appraisal of the self-revealing records of per- 
sonal experience through an analysis of the form 
and. content-value of examples illustrating the 
various types of personal documents. The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America is regarded as repre- 
senting a turning point in the development of 
social science methodology in the handling of life 
records. 

The significance of the book appears in a sum- 
mary of its content. Part I takes up the use of 
personal documents, their critical and uncritical 
use, their purposes, and their nomothetic and ideo- 
graphic uses. Part II discusses the forms of per- 
sonal documents and why they are written, and 
considers autobiographies, questionnaires, ver- 
batim records, diaries, letters, artistic and pro- 
jective documents. Part III brings out the 
limitations and hazards of this sort of material as 
well as its usefulness to the social scientist. In 
Chapter XII, “The Problem of Conceptualiza- 
tion,”’ the greatest difficulty that the social scientist 
finds in his handling of subjective material is 
considered. 

The author has given his fellow workers a timely 
and significant discussion of one of the most 
puzzling and important of methodological ques- 
tions. The volume has a sizeable and discriminat- 
ing bibliography. 

Ernest R. GROVES 

The University of North Carolina 


THe Frecp or Soctrat Worx. By Arthur E. Fink. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1942. 518 
pp. $3.00. 


This book might be more interesting and fairly 
reviewed by a lay person, since Dr. Fink has 
written it for the nonprofessional field. He has 
intended to set forth “the substance of social work 
philosophy and practice in understandable, non- 
technical language” and has largely accomplished 
his intention. His purpose in describing his sub- 
ject in clear and simple language has enabled him 
also to organize the chief trends in the development 
of social work with a remarkable sense of the unity 
of the whole. Ina field in which it is still possible 
for many practitioners to become confused in 
philosophy it is encouraging to find this lucid, able 
exposition. 

It is also a significant book in its recognition of 
the profession’s need to become more responsible 
to the community it serves and interpret its de- 
velopment to that community to which it must 
remain on understanding terms if social service 
continues. 

The overall picture of the history of social work 
is very brief but adequate. This is supplemented 
by a partially historical ay proach in each chapter 
division and the total picture holds together well. 

Dr. Fink first presents a brief history of social 
work, and follows this by nine chapters dealing 
with the working divisions of the field. Seven of 
these deal with the case work services, one with 
social group work and one with community or- 
ganization. 

Perhaps a fuller treatment of the contribution of 
recent understanding of human behavior would 
have been important. The author traces the 
position of the client in relation to society from 
being an object of suppression and punishment— 
an outcast in every sense—to an unfortunate whose 
fate may be helped or even prevented. Our un- 
derstanding of human behavior has taught us that 
we are fundamentally alike, that even the shiftless 
or criminal person responds basically to the same 
human needs as those of us who are successful. 
This concept has tended to reinstate the. client 
group within the body of society, and has rein- 
forced the recent economic changes which have 
told us the same thing in other terms, namely that 
unmet need no longer ostracizes a person from his 
community. Our wide experience of the 1930’s 
in seeing whole factories close and thousands of 
willing workers become destitute has made us 
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realize in social terms that the person needing social 
services is not of a different species. Dr. Fink’s 
chapter on public services handles very compre- 
hensively the factual development following aware- 
ness of our responsibility to maintain the needy 
within our social fabric, and illustrates the phi- 
losophy of'respect for the individual and his own 
leadership even under seemingly overwhelming 
conditions. 

The case illustrations are for the most part more 
than adequate. It is very difficult to select case 
material for the lay person. One is usually 
tempted to overemphasize human appeal, and of 
course to tell a successful story. Most of these 
cases are warmly human, yet dignified, and con- 
vincingly show a skill that many lay persons can 
respect and enjoy. 

Dr. Fink has made a genuine contribution to 
our interpretative literature. He has presented a 
tremendous amount of factual material without 
sacrificing simplicity and a definiteness of 
viewpoint. 

Mouriet McLavcatin 

Children’s Council of Chatham County, 

Savannah, Georgia 


“ Group Work AND CASE WorK. THEIR RELATION- 


SHIP AND PRACTICE. By Gertrude Wilson. New 
York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1941. 
107 pp. $0.85. 


This stimulating book presenting so lucid an 
interpretation of the relation of case work and 
group work is an important contribution to the 
field of social work. It comes at a time when we 
are in increasing need of strengthening the prin- 
ciples of group work, namely, a belief in democracy 
and of personal development through group 
experience. 

The outstanding section of this book is Chaper IT 
in which Miss Wilson discusses “An Interpretation 
of the Group Work Process.” Here is a thorough 
and penetrating discussion of the methods, tech- 
niques, and purposes of group work. Miss Wilson 
emphasizes (1) the importance of group activity 
coming about, not from the desire of the worker, 
but as a result of a felt need on the part of the 
individual group member and his desire to do 
something about this need; (2) the importance of 
limitations being set up within a group, so that the 
group member has something within which to ex- 
press and exert himself; (3) the importance of the 
group being a place where the individual is ac- 
cepted as he is and given a chance to express his 


negative as well as his positive feelings; (4) the 
importance of the relationships of the individuals 
within a group and of each of these individuals to 
the group worker; and (5) the important fact that 
this relationship of the group member to the group 
worker can never be the same as a client-worker 
relationship, for in a group work situation the 
relationship to any one individual has to be had 
with the thought of the other individuals and the 
group as a whole in mind. One cannot read this 
chapter without coming to the full realization that 
group work and case work do “truly spring from 
the same progenitors.” Throughout the entire 
book one is keenly aware of Miss Wilson’s deep 
feeling and sensitivity for the individual and his 
right to development. This philosophy she feels 
is basic to any group work process (as it is basic to 
any case process). 

The illustrative material included from both 
group work and case work records is timely and 
gives one a clear picture not only of the group 
process but of the place of the group worker and 
the case worker in this process. 

Miss Wilson discusses rather fully the close co- 
operation and understanding that must exist if 
case workers are to use group work facilities for 
their clients and group workers are to use caSe work 
services for some of their group members. She 
indicates many obstacles that present themselves, 
but feels that these can be overcome by greater 
efforts on the part of both groups to learn what 
the other is doing. 

This book should be valuable for any one in the 
field of social work, but would seem to be of particu- 
lar benefit to case workers who on the whole seem 
to know little of what we mean when we speak of 
the group work process. More material of this 
nature would help to close the gap between case 
work and group work. 

RutH Dopp Morcan 

University of North Carolina 


TRAINING FOR SKILL IN Sociat CAsE Work. Edited 
by Virginia P. Robinson. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. 126 pp. $1.50. 


This book is both an account of the growth of 
the Pennsylvania School of Social Work as well as 
a discussion of part of their educational process at 
present. Much confusion has come about con- 
cerning this School because some have thought it 
a school which developed out of a psychological 
viewpoint but this book clearly shows the School’s 
origin in social work in Philadelphia and its crown- 
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ing achievement at present in defining the focus 
of social case work practice and how this focus is 
used in an educational process. ‘The grave ques- 
tion which the professional school of social work 
must answer today is not what should be the con- 
tent of the courses in the curriculum, but are there 
unique skills in the practice of social work and has 
the professional school isolated and defined the 
situation and the methods by which these skills 
can be taught?” (p. 11). 

The book contains a discussion of meaning of 
skill both generically and as applicable to the proc- 
ess of social case work and training social case 
workers. Papers follow covering the subjects of 
Class Room and Field Work: Their Joint Contribu- 
tion to Skill, The Function of the Personality Course 
in the Practice Unit, Supervision of Field Work, 
The Relation of Function to Process in Social Case 
Work, The Agency’s Role in Service. The papers 
are all written by people who are practicing re- 
sponsibility in the areas of their discussions. 

The use of this book would seem to be to help 
social work educators and social workers in think- 
ing through both practice in social case work and 
training for it. It is not so much a book on meth- 
ods of training as it is a philosophy of training 
which should sharpen thinking and action in the 
field of professional social work education. 

The book gives the feeling that education for 
social work is an extension of the purposes of 
sound schooling applicable in every field and to 
schooling in general. For education in social 
work is a way of expediting experience—social 
work experience, so that the pupil—the social 
worker, can produce helpful goods and skills for 
society and satisfactory living for himself. Both 
general education and social work education are 
essentially similar because their goals are deeply 
social. 

Many questions arise when reading this book; for 
example, if education for social case work should 
be skilled-focused, and I believe it should, where 
should it find itself in the organization of a college 
or university? How can teachers of social case 
work best maintain or re-establish their vital rela- 
tionship to practice? How can incoming students 
be evaluated as to their ability to take on the learn- 
ing of a skill? Where and how does content find 
itself in the curriculum? These are but a few of 
the stimulating questions that arise from reading 
this book. 

ISABELLE K. CARTER 

University of North Carolina 
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READINGS IN THE FOUNDATIUNS OF EDUCATION. 2 
volumes. Edited by Harold Rugg. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
Volume 1, 1001 pp., $3.65; Volume 2, 672 pp., $2.50. 


These two volumes represent a selection of 
source materials for the study of “foundational 
conditions and problems of contemporary society” 
in relation to American education. The com- 
pendium is the outgrowth of seven years’ experi- 
ence in a basic graduate course at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick. The direction of this 
integrated course illustrates “the shift from a 
mechanistic and atomistic outlook upon life to an 
organic one.” 

The readings, some prepared especially for these 
volumes, are organized under twelve headings. 
The first two are of particular interest to sociolo- 
gists: education and transition in western culture, 
and the cultural and community foundations of 
education. Here is well illustrated the newer em- 
phasis in education upon utilizing the data and 
theory developed in the several social sciences with 
the view of making more effective the functioning 
of education as a basic social institution in a 
democratic society. Selections from a dozen well- 
known sociologists and social anthropologists are 
intermingled with those from economists, philoso- 
phers, and educational leaders. 

The space assigned in these volumes to the con- 
tribution of sociology to education is an indication 
of what appears to be a basic trend in educational 
thinking. As yet, however, the surface has hardly 
been scratched. A next major development lies 
perhaps in the use of off-campus experiences as 
channels for the achievement of social understand- 
ing on the part of prospective teachers. With 
background material in the social sciences pre- 
sented in the classroom or available in the library, 
more effective techniques to make field experiences 
meaningful are now needed. 

Gorpon W. BLACKWELL 

University of North Carolina 


VOLTAIRE AND BECCARIA AS REFORMERS OF THE CRIMI- 
NAL Law. By Marcello T. Maestro. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. 177 pp. $2.00. 


This volume contains the first critical study of 
the joint contributions of Beccaria and Voltaire to 
the humanitarian reforms of criminal law and pro- 
cedure that characterized the late eighteenth and 
the early nineteenth centuries. It is a singular 
circumstance that we should wait a century and a 
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half for such a work. The biographers of Voltaire 
have rightly emphasized his influence upon the 
reform movement. The constant correspondent 
of kings and princes, who respected him even while 
they feared him, he enjoyed a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and his voluminous writings against intoler- 
ance, fanaticism, and superstition produced an 
enormous impression upon public opinion in all 
countries. But, as this author for the first time 
shows, before he came under the influence of 
Beccaria’s essay “(On Crimes and Punishments,” 
Voltaire had formulated no systematic theory of 
criminal law and penology as a basis for a con- 
sistent program of fundamental reform. His 
efforts heretofore had been expended upon pub- 
licizing specific abuses, but after reading Beccaria 
in 1765 he adopted the latter as his intellectual 
mentor in this field and concerned himself less with 
specific instances of the miscarriage of justice, 
and more with the basic defects in its system of 
administration. 

Beccaria’s work was not, however, “Offspring 
Without a Mother,” as Montesquieu so brashly 
claimed in the dedication of his own. Many of 
the ideas of Beccaria’s essay are here traced totheir 
sources in Juan Luis Vives, Hugo Grotius, Sir 
Edward Coke, Hobbes, Locke, Nicolas, Bayle, 
Montesquieu, and others. These suggestions had 
already resulted in some piecemeal reforms, es- 


pecially in the penal laws of that enlightened 
absolutist, Frederick the Great. It was the merit 
of Baccaria to formulate these ideas in a consistent 
theory in terms of the prevailing thought patterns 
of the Period of the Enlightenment. 

The epoch-making significance of Beccaria’s 
contribution Voltaire was among the first to rec- 
ognize, and for the remaining years of his life he 
continued to speak of his Italian contemporary 
with respect bordering on reverence. It was Vol- 
taire himself that brought the work of Beccaria 
to an early fruition. Doubtless, as the author in- 
sists, Beccaria’s ideas would have triumphed 
probably in any case, as the reforms were too nec- 
essary in a more enlightened society not to be 
eventually accepted; but certainly Voltaire, whose 
widespread reputation made him the chief agent 
of enlightenment, accelerated their realization. . . . 
And the fact that the battleground for Voltaire was 
particularly France, where a victory was the most 
difficult to be obtained, adds even more to the 
merit of his work.”’ It was, in fact, the incorpora- 
tion of Beccaria’s ideas into the French Code of 
1791 and its later revisions that definitely sealed 
the character of the criminal law and penology 
for the decades to come, stabilized and extended 
the partial reforms in other lands and transmuted 
them into a lasting reality. 

Howarp E. JENSEN 

Duke University 
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Newton. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1942. 205 pp. $1.75. 

MANAGEMENT IN Famity Livinc. By Paulena Nickell 
and Jean Muir Dorsey. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1942. 477 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 

THE OFrFIce SUPERVISOR. His RELATIONS TO PERSONS 
AND TO WorK. Second Edition. By Henry E. 
Niles and Mary Cushing Howard Niles. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942. 269 pp. $2.50. 
SOUTHERN WORKERS OUTSIDE THE LEGISLATIVE PALE. 
Edited by H. C. Nixon. New York: American 
Labor Education Service, Inc. in cooperation with 
the Southern School for Workers, Inc., 1942. 36 pp. 
$0.20. 

MANAGEMENT METHODS IN City GOVERNMENT. A 
SURVEY OF THE BEST ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
IN CounciIL-MANAGER Cities. By Orin F. Nolting. 
Chicago: The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1942. 60 pp. $1.50. ‘ 

NATURALISM AND THE PIONEERS OF AMERICAN SOCIOL- 
ocy. By William T. O’Connor. Washington: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1942. 
264 pp. 

Man AND His MAcuHINEs. TEACHING AMERICAN 
YoutH How INVENTION CHANGES THE MODERN 
Wortp. Analysis by William Fielding Ogburn. 
Teaching Aids by Robert B. Weaver. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1942. 56 pp. 
$0.30. 

Homes To Live In. By Elizabeth Ogg and Harold 
Sandbank. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 66. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1942. 32 pp. 
$0.10. 

Our Democracy AND Its ProsremMs. By L. J. 
O’Rourke. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, | 
1942. 711 pp. $1.88. Illustrated. 

Our Pusric Works ExPERIENCE. Washington: Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, June 1941. 36 pp. 

StAvE SoNGs OF THE GEORGIA SEA IsLANDs. By 
Lydia Parrish. With an Introduction by Olin 
Downes. New York: Creative Age Press, Inc., 
1942. 256 pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 

PLEA FOR AN AGE MOoveMENT. By Ralph Barton 
Perry. New York: The Vanguard Press, 1942. 
32 pp. $0.50. 

FORWARD TO THE LAND. By Elmer T. Peterson. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 283 
pp. $2.75. 

NEGROEs IN Brazit. By Donald Pierson. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1942. 392 pp. 

$4.50. Illustrated. 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN DEALING WITH OFFEND- 
ERs. A MANUAL FOR PENNSYLVANIA CORRECTIONAL 
AND PENAL WorKERS. By Helen D. Pigeon and 
Others. State College, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania 
Municipal Publications Service, 1941. 428 pp. 
$2.50 (cloth-bound), $2.00 (cardboard). 

MILLHANDS AND Preacuers. A Stupy or GASTONIA. 
By Liston Pope. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1942. 369 pp. $4.00. 

PopuLaTION Facts FoR PLANNING CuIcaco. Chicago: 
The!Chicago Plan Commission, February 1942. 32 
pp. . Illustrated. 

Soctar, ContRoL THROUGH Law. By Roscoe Pound. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 138 pp. 
$2.00. 

PsycHoLocy: THE Turrp DIMENSION oF War. By 
Carroll C. Pratt. Columbia Home Front War- 
books, Number 6. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. 29 pp. $0.25. 

Psycaratric Aspects OF CIVILIAN MORALE. Pre- 
pared by the Military Mobilization Committee of 
the American Psychiatric Association. New York: 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1942. 
62 pp. $0.50. 

Uncie SAm’s STEPCHILDREN. THE REFORMATION OF 
Untrep States InpIAN Poxicy, 1865-1887. By 
Loring Benson Priest. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1942. 310 pp. 
$3.75. 

THe PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOUISIANA ACADEMY OF 
Scrences. Volume VI. February 1942. 159 pp. 

Ustnc A Resource Unit. MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. 
By I. James Quillen. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1942. 30pp. $0.10. 

InpIANs OF SournH AmeRiIcA. By Paul Radin. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1942. 324pp. $4.00. 

Rapio IN THE CLASSROOM. EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
IN THE PRODUCTION AND CLASSROOM UsE oF LESSONS 
Broapcast BY Rapro. Report of the Wisconsin 
Research Project in School Broadcasting. Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. 203 pp. 

AmericAN Taxation. Its History As A SOCIAL 
Force tn Democracy. By Sidney Ratner. New 

York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1942. 561 
pp. $4.50. 

Overseas AmeERICA: Our TERRITORIAL OvTPOsTs. 
By Charles F. Reid. Illustrated by Graphic Asso- 
ciates. New York: The Foreign Policy Association, 
1942. 96 pp. $0.25. 

InpIAN STONE ENcLOsuRES OF COLORADO AND New 
Mexico. By E. B. Renaud. Archaeological Series 
Second Paper. Denver: Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Denver, January 1942. 52 pp. 
Mimeographed. 

Tue CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL ReEsouRCEs. A 
Soctat, Economic AND PuysicaL SuRvVEY oF RE- 
SOURCES AND REsoURCE DEVELOPMENT. By George 
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T. Renner. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1942. 228 pp. $2.75. Illustrated. 

RECREATION AND HousING FoR WOMEN WAR WoRKERS. 
A HANDBOOK ON STANDARDS. By Mary V. Robin- 
son. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 190. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942. 
40 pp. $0.10. 

Democracy’s Cottece. THe Lanp-Grant Move- 
MENT IN THE FORMATIVE STAGE. By Earle D. Ross. 
Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 1942. 
267 pp. $3.00. 

SocroLocicaL Founpations or Epucation. A TExt- 
BOOK IN EDUCATIONAL SocroLocy. By Joseph S. 
Roucek and Associates. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1942. 771 pp. $3.75. 

READINGS IN THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. 2 
Volumes. Edited by Harold Rugg. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. Volume I, 1001 pp., $3.65; 
Volume II, 672 pp., $2.50. 

A CAMERA REporT ON Et CERRITO, A TyPICAL SPANISH- 
AMERICAN CoMMUNITY IN NEw Mexico. By 
Irving Rusinow. Miscellaneous Publication No. 
479. Washington: Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agriculture, 1942. 
136 pp. 

THe PoxiticaAL PHILOSOPHIES SINCE 1905. Volume 
II. The Epoch of Neo-Democracy and Neo- 
Socialism (1929- ) Part III. By Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar. Calcutta, India: The Calcutta Oriental 
Press, Ltd., 1942. 356 pp. Price Rs.5/-. 

Tue TECHNIQUE OF ExecuTIVE Controt (Fifth 
Edition). By Erwin H. Schell. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1942. 252 pp. $2.00. 

CONSERVATISMS, LIBERALISMS AND RADICALISMS AND 
THe New Psycuotocy. By Theodore Schroeder. 
Cos Cob, Connecticut: The New Century Press, 
1942. 20 pp. 

Reatty New EpvucaTion For Sociar Livinc. By 
Theodore Schroeder. Reprinted from Psycho- 
analytic Review, July 1941. 

UNDERSTANDING Your Basy. How He Grows AND 
Wuat He Neeps. By Lois R. Schulz and Mollie 
Stevens Smart. Garden City, New York: The Sun 
Dial Press, 1942. 113 pp. [Illustrated throughout 
with more than 130 striking photographs. 

Unron Now For PEACE OR WAR? THE DANGER IN 


THE PLAN OF CLARENCE StreiT. By Rosika 
Schwimmer. Chicago: The Campaign for World 
Government. Third Printing December 1941. 19 


pp. $0.10. 
ScrENCE, PHiLosopHy, AND RELIGION. Second Sym- 


posium. New York: Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, Inc., 1942. 559 pp. 
Herepity, Foop, AND ENVIRONMENT IN THE NUTRI- 
TION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. By George Dow 
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Scott. Boston: Chapman and Grimes, Inc., 1942. 
778 pp. $5.00. 

Fretps oF PsycHoLrocy. AN EXPERIMENTAL Ap- 
PROACH. Edited by Robert H. Seashore. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1942. 643 pp. 
$3.25. Illustrated. 

THE NEEDLE TRADES. By Joel Seidman. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942. 356 pp. $2.50. 
THE VARIETIES OF TEMPERAMENT. A PsyCHOLOGY OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFERENCES. By W. H. Sheldon 
with the collaboration of S. S. Stevens. New York: 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1942. 520 pp. 

$4.50. 

THE Caitp. His Oricin, DEVELOPMENT, AND CARE. 
Second Edition. Second Impression. By Florence 
Brown Sherbon. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1941. 755 pp. $3.50. 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON’s Memorrs. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1942. 507 pp. $3.75. 
Sun Corer. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A Hop! INDIAN. 
Edited by Leo W. Simmons. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1942. Published for The Institute 
of Human Relations. 460 pp. $4.25. Illustrated. 

THe ELECTORATE IN AN ALABAMA COMMUNITY. 
By Charles W. Smith, Jr. University, Alabama: 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
Alabama, 1942. 31 pp. 

Socrat SecurITY YEARBOOK FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 
1940. Annual Supplement to the Social Security 
Bulletin. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, June 1941. 347 pp. $0.70. 

SoctaL WELFARE Costs IN Los ANGELES County 1940. 
Los Angeles: Research Division, Council of Social 
Agencies of Los Angeles. 47 pp. $0.25. 

SoctAL WELFARE RESOURCE Book or BATON ROUGE, 
LouIsIANA. University, Louisiana: The Graduate 
School of Public Welfare Administration at Louisiana 
State University, May 1942. 137 pp. $1.00. 

A Litrte LOWER THAN THE ANGELS. By Virginia 
Sorensen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 427 
pp. $2.75. 

THE STRENGTH OF Nations. A Stupy IN SOCIAL 
THeory. By George Soule. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. 268 pp. $2.50. 

FRENCH PREDECESSORS OF Mattuus. A Stupy IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WAGE AND POPULATION 
THeory. By Joseph J. Spengler. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1942. 398 pp. $4.50. 

America’s STRATEGY IN Wortp Porrrics. THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE BALANCE OF POWER. By 
Nicholas John Spykman. Maps by Richard Edes 
Harrison. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1942. 500 pp. $3.75. 

RECREATION AND MoRALE. TEACHING AMERICAN 
Youta How To Pian AND UsE LEIsuRE TIME. 
Analysis by Jesse F. Steiner. Teaching Aids by 
Chester D. Babcock. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1942. 72 pp. $0.30. 


Tae Cominc Crisis IN MANPOWER. By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 68. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1942. 32 pp. 
$0.10. 

Sex GumaNnce IN Famity Lire Epvucation. A 
HANDBOOK FOR THE ScHoorts. By Frances Bruce 
Strain. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942. 340 pp. $2.25. 

GEOPOLITICS, THE STRUGGLE FOR SPACE AND POWER. 
By Robert Strausz-Hupé. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1942. 274 pp. $2.75. 

An INTRODUCTION TO GENETICS. By A. H. Sturte- 
vant and G. W. Beadle. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1939. 391 pp. 126 illustra- 
tions. - Cloth, $3.25. 

Gumvea’s Captive Kincs. British ANTI-SLAVERY 
LITERATURE OF THE XVIIITH CenTuRY. By Wylie 
Sypher. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1942. 340 pp. $3.00. 

CrmmoLocy. AN ATTEMPT AT A SYNTHETIC INTER- 
PRETATION WITH A CULTURAL EmpHAsis. By 
Donald R. Taft. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. 708 pp. $4.50. Illustrated. 

ANTE-BELLUM SouTH CAROLINA: A SOCIAL AND CUL- 
TURAL History. By Rosser H. Taylor. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 
201 pp. 

BLvuE RmwwcE Country. By Jean Thomas. Edited by 
Erskine Caldwell. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1942. 338pp. $3.00. 

1000 Prcrortat Sympots. Designed and copyrighted 
by Pictograph Corporation, New York, N. Y., 1942. 
57 pp. $2.00. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE PusLic Liprary, By 
Nell A. Unger, Katherine Shorey and Others. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1942. 48 
pp. 

MarriaGE. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1942. 64 pp. 
$1.25. 

AMERICAN SoctIAL Prosiems. By Mary Elizabeth 
Walsh. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company 
for the Catholic University of America Press, 1942. 
234 pp. $2.00. 

PROBLEMS OF COOPERATION. A Stupy OF THE DEFI- 
CIENCIES OF THE COOPERATIVE METHOD OF ECONOMIC 
ORGANIZATION AND THE DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 
OF Its Expansion. By James Peter Warbasse, 
New York: Island Press, 1942. 212 pp. 

Tue Status SysTEM OF A MOopERN COMMUNITY. 
Yankee City Series Volume Two. By W. Lloyd 
Warner and Paul S. Lunt. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1942. 246 pp. $3.00. 

JewisH EMANCIPATION UNDER ATTACK. By Bernard 
Dov Weinryb. New York: The American Jewish 
Committee, 1942. 95 pp. 

THe Op Sovurn. THe FounpINnG OF AMERICAN 
CrvmizaT1on. By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. 
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New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 364 pp. 
$3.50. 

TEACHING THE Socrat Stupres. By Edgar Bruce 
Wesley. Second Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1942. 652 pp. $3.00. 

Wen Demosruization Day Comes. Washington, 
D. C.: National Planning Association, July 1942. 
35 pp. $0.25. 

PREVENTING FataL Expiosions IN Coat MINnEs. 
By Edward A. Wieck. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1942. 156 pp. $0.75. 

Op AGE Pensions: AN HisToRICAL AND CRITICAL 
Srupy. By Sir Arnold Wilson and G. S. Mackay. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 218 pp. 
$4.50. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATICAL 
Statistics. With SpeciaAL REFERENCE TO THE 


REQUIREMENTS OF ACTUARIES AND VITAL StTAt- 
ISTICIANS AND AN OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN GRADU- 
ATION. By Hugh H. Wolfenden. Published for 
the Actuarial Society of America, New York. 
By The MacMillan Company of Canada Limited, 
Toronto, 1942. 379 pp. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. Edited by Ralph 
Wood. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 299 pp. $3.00. 

RuRAL AMERICA Topay: Its SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY 
Lire. By George A. Works and Simon O. Lesser. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 450 
pp. $3.75. 

GOVERNMENT AND PoriTICcs IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Harold Zink. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. 1091 pp. $4.00. 


A LABORATORY STUDY OF SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
POTENTIALITIES, AND PLANNING 


A Laboratory Study of Southeastern Regional Social Problems, Potentialities, and Planning 
was conducted in the University of North Carolina from June 11 to July 21, 1942, under the 
direction of Howard W. Odum with W. Carson Ryan as associate director. Cooperating in 
presenting a program of study for a select group of southern leaders, or prospective leaders, in 
education were the Institute for Research in Social Science, the Departments of Sociology, 
Education, Public Health, and the Summer School of the University. Twenty-one specialists, 
representing eight of the Southeastern States (Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana) participated in the Laboratory Study and con- 
tributed notably to the success of the experiment. 

This Study was conceived as an initial step in a long-time undertaking designed to make the 
social sciences of more vital and practical significance to those in positions of leadership in 
the Southeast. Accordingly, major emphasis was placed on the analysis of social problems 
facing the Southeast and the Nation with an exploration of scientific remedial measures in 
which special attention was given to possibilities of community development. Nevertheless, 
the program was drawn to fit the special interests and problems of the individual participants. 
Courses in Regional Sociology of the South and Regional Problems and Planning provided the 


basic framework for study and planning. 


Workshop procedures were utilized for special-interest study and guidance by and consulta- 
tion with specialists in the Institute and the cooperating departments, with joint meetings 
of the various groups and subgroups. To coordinate and augment the program of study 
and consultation, the special facilities of the unique Laboratory Workshop of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science was used for meetings, seminars, and individual research interests. 

The Laboratory Study, as indicated in the findings, pointed up certain factors and needs 
which must be considered as next steps in any program of planning. Some of these include: 
(1) the need for emphasis on social science subject matter in teacher training institutions; 
(2) the need for specialists, not necessarily educators, to develop scientifically usable materials 
for elementary and secondary schools; (3) a need for more concrete, adaptable material on these 
subjects in face of the growing interest in community planning and the use of the community 
as a social laboratory; (4) the need for cooperative effort by specialists in various fields of social 
science so that their work could be made to contribute to problem analysis; (5) the adaptation 
of such a study program to short courses for educators and leaders in other lines of professional 


and lay work throughout the regions. 








